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PREFACE. 


THE  present  collection  of  "Scots  Essays"  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  either  exhaustive  or  even  fully  representative 
of  all  the  leading  essayists  in  this  department  of  Scottish 
literature.  The  compiler  merely  aimed  at  bringing  together, 
in  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal,  as  many  papers  by 
Scots  writers  as  he  could  discover  to  exhibit  the  desiderated 
qualities  of  being  favourable  examples  of  this  type  of  Scots 
letters,  and  as  possessing  intrinsic  human  interest  for 
readers  of  to-day.  Many  other  specimens  might  have  been 
selected.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  were  either  con- 
cerned with  topics  of  mere  passing  ephemeral  interest,  or 
they  pre-supposed  a  knowledge  of  obscure  contemporary 
politics  or  controversies,  of  which  few  people  outside  the 
antiquarian  pale  ever  heard,  and  about  which  fewer  still 
care  one  doit.  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  following  publishers: — To  Messrs. 
W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  for  permission  to  reprint  the 
papers  of  the  great  founders  of  the  firm,  William  and 
Robert  Chambers ;  to  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  for  allowing 
me  to  insert  "  Rab  and  his  Friends  "  and  the  other  two 
specimens  of  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Brown ;  to  David 
Douglas,  Esq.,  for  the  examples  of  Principal  Shairp's 
essays;  to  Messrs.  Nimmo,  Hay,  &  Mitchell,  for  those  of 
Hugh  Miller  and  of  Alexander  Smith ;  to  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, for  those  of  A.  K.  H.  B. ;  and  to  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  for  those  of  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

O.  S. 

THE  GRANGE,  EDINBURGH, 
Sept.)  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Essay,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms  of  literary 
expression.  Like  the  sonnet,  it  demands  the  compression 
of  much  in  little.  To  successful  essay-writing,  the  com- 
bination of  manifold  and  varied  qualities  seldom  found 
united  in  one  individual  is  absolutely  essential.  Many 
authors,  therefore,  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  whose  triumphs 
in  other  departments  were  unquestionable,  have  attempted 
the  Essay,  only  to  fail.  George  Eliot,  for  example,  in 
Theophrastus  SMC/I,  proved  how  far  it  was  possible  for  an 
exceedingly  able  novelist  to  be  from  understanding  even 
the  most  elementary  characteristics  of  the  Essay;  whilst 
Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  achieved  a  notable  success  in 
his  Roundabout  Papers  and  Essays  and  Discourses  by  Dr. 
Solomon  Pacifico,  simply  by  writing  as  though  conversing 
with  an  intimate  friend. 

Among  the  qualities  prominent  in  the  works  of  our  leading 
essayists,  from  Bacon  and  Cowley  to  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  we  note  ease,  elegance,  and  epigrammatic  piquancy 
of  style;  concentration,  concinnity  and  consecutiveness  of 
thought,  with  a  wide  and  varied  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  as  well  as  with  society  and  its  usages.  Not  the  least 
important  qualification  in  the  essayist,  and  one  arising  out 
of  the  severely  condensed  character  of  both  his  thought  and 
its  expression,  is  the  knowledge  what  to  leave  unsaid  as  well 
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as  what  to  say,  that  his  work  may  manifest  that  cardinal 
attribute  of  suggestiveness — a  saving  virtue  in  an  essay  by 
the  way,  ministering  as  it  often  does  to  a  reader's  sense  of 
self-satisfaction,  by  assuming  his  ability  to  trace  to  their 
ultimate  issue  trains  of  thought  that  can  only  be  indicated, 
not  pursued. 

The  Essay,  as  a  form  of  artistic  literary  expression,  as  at 
once  the  vehicle  for  conveying  instruction  and  the  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  intellectual  pleasure,  has  fallen,  in 
our  age  and  land  at  least,  upon  evil  days.  "  Essay-writing." 
in  common  with  "  table-talk  "  and  "  oratory,"  is  one  of  the 
lost  arts  I  We  have  well-nigh  forgotten  how  to  express  our 
thoughts  pithily,  pointedly,  yet  withal  naturally.  The  brief 
essay  has  been  lost  to  sight  in  the  mammoth  magazine 
article  and  the  colossal  review. 

Few  studies  are  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Essay1  from  Bacon  to  Temple  through 
Cowley  and  Dryden,  thereafter  from  Steele  to  Johnson 
through  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Bentley,  the  younger  Shaftes- 
bury,  Bolingbroke,  Defoe,  and  the  others  of  the  eighteenth 
century  "Periodical  Succession";  finally,  from  Canning, 
Frere,  and  the  young  lions  of  the  Antijacobin  to  Charles 
Lamb  through  Praedand  Leigh  Hunt.  The  "Succession" 
is  clearly  marked,  and  every  stage  of  development  can  be 
definitely  traced. 

Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  what  is  termed  "  the  Scots 
Essay,"  that  is,  the  Essay  written  by  Scotsmen  on  topics  imme- 
diately affecting  their  country,  its  language,  literature,  history, 
people,  and  customs.  When  we  reach  this  department 
of  letters,  the  same  well  defined,  progressive  evolution  can- 
not be  noted.  The  Essay,  as  a  "type"  of  literature,  never 

1  See  English  Essays  in  the  Warwick  Series,  with  an  admirable 
introduction  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A. 
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attained  the  same  popularity  north  of  the  Tweed  as  was 
the  case  south  of  that  dividing  line,  either  among  men  of 
letters  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  ideas,  or  among 
readers  as  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  At  the  time 
when  England  was  perusing  with  delight  the  Tatler,  Spec- 
tator^ Guardian,  Englishman,  Reader,  Freeholder,  Review, 
Family  Instructor,  and  other  kindred  publications,  Scotland 
had  in  reality  nothing  of  an  analogous  kind  to  foster  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  people.  Her  strength  in  prose  was  wasted 
on  hair-splitting  theological  controversy,  and  with  wandering 
over  the  arid  steppes  of  politico-metaphysical  speculation. 
During  the  early  and  middle  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ecclesiastical  disputes  between  Protestant  and 
Papist,  and  later  between  Presbyter  and  Prelatist,  bulked  so 
largely  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  in  most  cases  to 
exclude  from  consideration  topics  of  literary  interest. 

During  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
that  of  his  son,  Charles  I.,  while  such  men  as  Sir  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  and  one  or  two  others  of  literary  tastes  were  alive, 
they  exercised  a  decided  influence  in  the  direction  of  imbu- 
ing the  nation  with  more  liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
intellectual  culture.  What  miscellaneous  prose  literature 
was  produced  during  the  first  five  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  in  the  form  of  Essays  and  Character-studies, 
based  on  the  works  of  the  English  Essayists  and  Character- 
writers, — Hall,  Overbury,  Earle,  Breton,  Minshull,  Cleve- 
land, etc.  But  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  acces- 
sion to  political  power  of  the  more  bigotted  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  nipped  with  the  frost  of  persecution  the 
nascent  buds  of  culture. 

From  the  Restoration  in   1660  until,  at  least,  the  third 
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decade  after  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  1707,  the 
literary  life  of  Scotland  in  large  measure  lay  bound  in  an 
icy  slumber  of  intellectual  indifference.  The  men  of  any 
eminence  whatsoever  in  letters,  who  flourished  in  the 
country  during  that  epoch,  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers, 
while  of  those  distinguished  as  Essayists  we  have  only  three 
names — Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and 
Thomas  Ruddiman — and  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
"popular  Essayists"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Mac- 
kenzie was  a  jurist,  Fletcher  a  patriot  and  publicist,  Ruddi- 
man a  scholar  and  antiquarian,  and  their  essays  dealt  with 
topics  strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  public  work. 

Further,  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  in  1707  seemed, 
for  a  time,  as  though  it  would  completely  crush  out  the 
literary  and  commercial  aspirations  of  North  Britain,  along 
with  the  disappearance  of  its  separate  national  individuality.1 
More  heavily  even  than  before,  fell  the  lethargy  of  depression 
on  the  energies  of  the  people.  Not  until  the  appearance  of 
Allan  Ramsay's  (1686-1758)  first  quarto  in  the  early  years 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  century  was  there  any  stirring 
among  the  dry  bones.  Nay,  we  may  even  say,  it  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  his  matchless  pastoral  in  the  Scots 
vernacular,  The  Gentle  Shepherd JasaA.  shown  toScotsmen  them- 
selves that  there  was  a  poet  amongst  them,  to  whose  genius, 
limited  though  its  range  of  achievement  might  be,  the  whole 
world  of  letters  was  willing  to  do  homage,  that  they  took 
heart  of  courage  again. and  awakened  to  the  full  realisation 
of  their  destiny.  True,  it  may  be  urged  that  even  the 

1  In  my  Life  of  Allan  Ramsay  (Famous  Scots  Series)  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  the  utter  despair  which  for  some  twenty  years 
or  so  after  the  Union  settled  down  upon  the  Scots  nation.  They 
esteemed  their  country  had  lost  her  individuality  and  national  identity 
by  the  change. 
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darkest  hour  of  Scotland's  national  depression  was  illumined 
by  the  genius  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairne 
(1652-1713);  but  he  wrote  entirely  in  Latin,  and  his 
"  Essays  "  like  his  "  Eclogues  "  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  read  modern  Latin  easily  ! 

The  fourth  decade,  however,  was  marked  by  a  decided 
revival  of  the  Scottish  national  spirit.  Its  extension  to  the 
field  of  letters  was  made  manifest  by  the  founding  in  rapid 
succession  of  a  considerable  number  of  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  the  Scots 
Magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  Weekly  Magazine^ 
etc.  In  the  pages  of  all  these  periodicals,  essays  were  pub- 
lished, based  on  the  familiar  model  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  are  of  much  merit. 
Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  best  of  them  : — 

"  But,  as  man  is  made  for  society — as  he  cannot  always  have  his 
friend  at  his  elbow — and  as  the  company  of  others  is  necessary,  both  to 
form  the  manners,  and  to  study  the  various  tempers  of  men,  a  more 
general  acquaintance  becomes  requisite— We  must  select  a  few  good 
and  chearful  companions,  to  pass  away  those  hours  that  are  not  devoted 
to  business,  and  which  otherways  would  hang  heavy  on  our  hands — 
Although  even  here,  I  think  a  young  man  cannot  be  over  cautious  in 
the  choice  of  such  persons. — The  young  Prudentius,  whose  even  con- 
duct in  life  renders  him  amiable  to  every  person  of  sense  and  discretion, 
and  who  is  seldom  engaged  in  squabbles  of  any  kind,  has  often  told  me, 
that,  before  he  would  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  any  one,  he 
would  chuse  to  see  their  manner  of  behaviour  when  drunk  as  well  as 
sober. — He  adopts  the  opinion  of  Seneca,  That  dmnkenness  does  not 
produce •,  but  discover  faults. — He  tells  me  he  never  saw  that  maxim 
fail, — and  that  he  never  thinks  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  a  man  till  after  he  has  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine. 

"Tom  Crackbrain  is  a  man  of  a  very  general  acquaintance. — He 
prides  himself  in  it:  and  when  in  the  least  degree  flustered,  is  continually 
talking  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  one  or  two  of  his  select  com- 
panions.— I  have  often  endeavoured  to  turn  the  topic  of  his  conversation 
to  a  general  subject. — I  have  even  been  obliged  to  gall  him,  by  dis- 
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praising  people  I  perhaps  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of,  in  whose 
favours  he  was  so  largely  launching  out;  yet  all  this  would  not  do. — 
I  have  then  heard  a  song  proposed;  and,  as  soon  as  finished,  Tom 
would  again  resume  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  say,  That  Mr. 
Publicanus  (for  by  that  name  I  shall  distinguish  his  most  particular 
friend)  was  the  best  singer  he  ever  heard — would  tell  what  songs  he 
sung  well — what  best — and  what  songs  he  disliked,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (a 
subject  equally  unentertaining  as  impertinent).  I  soon  found  that,  by 
endeavouring  to  thwart  him,  I  had  incurred  his  resentment,  though  he 
always  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  sentiments  when  sober,  till,  in  one 
of  his  mad  fits,  he  gave  a  full  vent  to  his  passion,  and  behaved  towards 
me  in  a  ridiculous  and  ungentlemanly  manner.  However,  he  after- 
wards made  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault — My  good  nature  easily 
forgave  him,  and  I  was  again  ensnared  into  his  company — Again  he 
became  intoxicated — Again  a  repetition  of  insults  ensued  (not  only  to 
me,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  company),  and  that  only  for  being  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  to  him  ;  and  a  total  break  off  was  the  consequence. 
Whether  his  sentiments  are  the  same  when  sober,  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  Seneca  does  to  assert ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  to 
deter  me  from  ever  entering  his  company  again. 

"  How  different  is  this  character  from  that  of  Prudentius. — Prudentius 
delivers  his  sentiments  freely: — If  you  differ  from  him,  he  will  endeavour, 
in  such  a  gentle,  sweet, -and  persuasive  manner,  to  bring  you  over  to  his 
opinion,  that  you  must  listen  to  his  arguments,  though  sophistical,  with 
pleasure."1 

Not  until  Henry  Home  (Lord  Kames,  1696-1782)  com- 
menced to  write  could  it  be  said  that  Scotland  once  more 
had  a  man  of  letters,  who  to  breadth  and  variety  of  culture 
united  brilliancy  of  fancy.-  His  Essays,  published  in  1742, 
were  mostly  upon  subjects  of  a  politico-legal  character,  and 
therefore  scarcely  fitted  for  inclusion  in  a  volume  of  a 
popular  kind  such  as  this.  His  essays  or  sketches  on 
"The  History  of  Man,"  however,  were  of  a  type  appealing 
to  a  wider  constituency,  and  deservedly  had  a  large  sale. 
In  the  same  year  as  Lord  Kames's  Essays  saw  the  light, 

1  From  the  Weekly  Magazine, 
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another  book  of  essays  was  issued,  destined  to  exercise  a 
vast  influence  on  the  human  mind.  This  was  David 
Hume's  Assays — Moral,  Political^  and  Literary. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  remarkable  volume,  when 
compared  with  those  in  the  Taller  and  Spectator,  emphasise 
the  essential  difference  between  the  Scots  and  the  English 
type  of  mind.  Hume's  essays  are  pithy,  incisive,  and  care- 
fully reasoned  compositions,  abounding  in  thrusts  of  biting 
sarcasm  and  satire,  and  contain  in  one  of  them  more  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  thought  than  would  furnish  material  for 
half-a-dozen  Spectators.  But  the  graceful  style,  the  delicate 
fancy,  the  subtle  humour,  the  Attic  salt  of  the  playful  wit, 
so  prominent  in  the  Addisonian  essay,  are  all  absent  from 
the  pages  of  the  great  Scots  writer.  Hume's  English  style, 
that  awakened  at  once  the  envy  and  the  despair  of  Gibbon, 
is  simple,  'flexible,  and  pellucid,  while  the  ideas  are  clearly 
and  forcibly  put.  There  is  little  wonder  the  volume 
achieved  the  success  it  did.  The  fact,  however,  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  on  revising  the  volume  in  after  years,  he 
omitted  some  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  essays— viz., 
those  entitled  "  Impudence  and  Modesty,"  "  Love  and 
Marriage,"  "Avarice,"  etc.,  considering  them  of  too  light 
and  frivolous  a  character  to  be  fathered  by  the  grave  author 
of  The  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 

Another  essayist  meriting  mention  is  William  Tytler 
(1711-92),  the  historian  and  apologist  for  Queen  Mary,  who 
wrote  many  excellent  papers  in  the  Scots  Magazine  after  it 
had  been  reorganised  and  placed  under  competent  editor- 
ship. Dr.  Hugh  Blair  (1718-1800),  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  High  Church,  and  first  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  -  Lettres  in  the  Edinburgh  University;  Dr. 
William  Robertson  (1721-93),  Principal  of  the  University; 
Dr.  W.  Wilkie  (1721-72);  John  Home  (1722-1808),  author 
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of  Douglas;  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  (1721-1805),  of  Inveresk; 
Dr.  Adam  Fergusson  (1724-1816),  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  all 
men  of  culture  and  learning,  who  took  part  in  forming  the 
"Select  Society"  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  literary 
pursuits  and  of  encouraging  in  Scotland  the  writing  and 
speaking  of  the  English  language  with  greater  purity.1  The 
"  Select  Society"  was  the  parent  whence  the  famous  "  Mirror 
Club  "  (of  which  more  anon)  took  its  rise.  One  and  all  of 
the  writers  mentioned  above  employed  the  Essay  as  a  means 
of  conveying  instruction  on  many  subjects  of  historical, 
antiquarian,  and  theological  interest.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, not  even  Robertson,  can  be  said  to  have  attained 
eminence  in  this  department  of  letters. 

Not  until  we  come  to  Lord  Hailes,  do  we  reach  the  first 
of  that  "  succession"  of  notable  writers,  whose  genius  made 
the  Essay  a  power  in  Scottish  literature.  We  can  scarcely 
speak  of  a  "Golden"  or  "Augustan"  Age  in  connection 
with  the  Scots  Essay.  That  would  be  not  only  misleading 
but  foolish.  The  period,  however,  from  1779  to '1845  was 
the  one  in  its  history  wherein  it  attained  its  greatest  height 
of  popularity,  wherein  it  exercised  its  widest  influence,  and 
wherein  it  revealed  its  greatest  adaptability  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  and  glorious  ends.  That  was  the  period 
within  which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Black-food's  Magazine, 
Taifs  Magazine,  Chambers^  Journal,  the  Witness,  the  North 
British  Review,  Hoggs  Insttuctor,  and  other  journals  were 
established — a  period,  moreover,  during  which  some  of  the 
best  literary  work  produced  north  of  the  Tweed  appeared 
in  the  form  of  the  Essay. 

But  I  am  anticipating.     Lord  Hailes  and  his  successor, 

1  Even  the  educated  classes  in  Scotland,  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  spoke  the  Scots  vernacular. 
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Lord  Craig,  were  both  members  of  the  "Mirror  Club." 
This  was  an  offshoot  from  the  great  "  Select  Society,"  to 
which,  as  I  have  said,  most  of  the  leading  litterateurs  of  the 
age  belonged.  The  "Mirror  Club"  was  founded  in  1770, 
and  devoted  its  attention  altogether  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  while  the  "  Select  Society "  interested  itself  in 
theology,  political  economy,  art,  the  drama,  and  other 
branches  of  general  culture.  "  The  Mirror  Men,"  as  they 
were  called,  amongst  whom  were  the  best  members  of  the 
larger  Association,  found  sufficient  to  engross  their  highest 
energies  in  fostering  and  diffusing  a  love  of  Scots  literature 
among  the  people.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the 
"  Select  Society  "  was  snuffed  out  by  an  epigram,  ridiculing 
their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  Scots  accent  and  dialecticisms 
by  actually  engaging  teachers  to  instruct  them  how  to  pro- 
nounce their  own  language,  the  newly-formed  "Mirror  Club" 
not  only  withstood  the  bombardment  of  raillery  raised  by 
the  wits  of  Parliament  House  and  the  convivial  clubs,  but 
actually  returned  the  fire,  and  ultimately  silenced  the  enemy. 
The  "  Mirror  Club  "  accordingly  took  the  place  of  the 
"Select  Society."  Soon  it  became  a  test  of  a  literary 
aspirant's  standing,  "  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Mirror  Club?" 
for  entrance  was  not  permitted  to  all  and  sundry,  but  only 
to  such  as  could  show  that  their  claims  for  admission  were 
based  on  unquestionable  culture  and  attainments.  To 
name  all  the  notable  men  who  were  members  of  the 
"  Mirror  Club "  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  my 
command.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  a  perusal  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings, — at  which  "Essays"  appear  to 
have  been  read  and  debates  on  current  topics  engaged  in, — 
one  perceives  Principal  Robertson,  David  Hume,1  Adam 

1  Nephew  of  the  historian,  and  with  a  cultured  literary  taste  little 
short  of  that  of  his  illustrious  uncle. 

b 
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Fergusson,  Henry  Mackenzie,  George  Home,  brother  of 
John  Home,  Lords  Hailes,  Bannatyne,  Craig,  Abercrombie, 
Dr.  Beattie,  Professor  Richardson,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Dr. 
Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  Cosmo  Gordon,  and  others, 
either  taking  part  or  being  present  on  these  occasions. 

After  a  time,  great  though  the  influence  of  the  Club  was 
in  diffusing  a  love  of  literary  culture  among  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh — an  influence,  by  the  way,  not  without  its  share 
in  the  production  of  that  great  outburst  of  intellectual 
and  imaginative  genius  which,  beginning  with  Hume  and 
Robertson,  culminated  in  Scott  and  Wilson, — its  leaders  at 
length  considered  the  time  had  come  for  a  still  wider 
extension  of  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  With  this  end  in 
view,  they  decided  to  found  a  periodical,  to  be  published 
bi-weekly,  which  might  disseminate  in  circles  not  open  to 
the  members  of  the  Club,  the  principles  of  culture  they 
professed.  The  model  they  sought  to  imitate  was  the 
Spectator^  while  the  name  they  chose  was  that  of  the  Club 
itself — The  Mirror.  Let  us  permit  the  promoters  to  speak 
for  themselves:1 — "The  idea  of  publishing  a  periodical 
paper  in  Edinburgh  took  its  rise  in  a  company  of  gentle- 
men, whom  particular  circumstances  of  connection  brought 
frequently  together.  Their  discourse  often  turned  on  subjects 
of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature.  By  one  of  those 
accidental  resolutions,  of  which  the  origin  cannot  easily  be 
traced,  it  was  determined  to  put  their  thoughts  into  writing, 
and  to  read  them  for  the  entertainment  of  each  other. 
Their  essays  assumed  the  form,  and  soon  after  some  one 
gave  them  the  name  of  a  periodical  publication;  the  writers 
of  it  were  naturally  associated,  and  their  meetings  increased 
the  importance  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  productions. 

1  See  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Mirror  in  No.  no — the 
concluding  essay  of  the  series. 
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Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business,  composition  thus 
was  to  them  an  amusement  only;  that  amusement  was 
heightened  by  the  audience  which  this  Society  afforded; 
while  the  idea  of  publication  suggested  itself  as  productive 
of  still  higher  entertainment.  .  .  .  There  is  no  idea  perhaps 
more  pleasing  to  an  ingenious  mind  than  that  the  sentences 
which  it  dictates  in  silence  and  obscurity,  may  give  pleasure 
and  entertainment  to  those  by  whom  the  writer  has  never 
been  seen,  and  to  whom  even  his  name  is  unknown.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  hope  of  this  inter- 
course of  sentiment,  this  invisible  sort  of  friendship.  With 
the  virtuous  and  the  good;  and  the  visionary  warmth  of  an 
author  may  be  allowed  to  extend  it  to  distant  places  and  to 
future  times."  1 

The  hopes  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  were  not 
destined  to  disappointment.  The  Mirror,  which  proposed, 
as  the  writer  of  the  opening  essay  2  said,  "  to  hold,  as  it  were, 
the  Mirror  up  to  Nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  features, 
vice  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Time, 
his  form  and  pressure,"  achieved  a  great  success.  The 
burgesses  of  the  grey  metropolis  of  the  north  proved  them- 
selves quite  as  eager  readers  of  their  Mirror  as  their  South 
British  brethren,  of  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  Thames,"  as 
Shakerley  Marmion  styles  London,  showed  themselves 
appreciative  of  the  Spectator. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  23rd  January, 
1779,  t^6  last  on  Saturday,  May  27th,  1780,  having  been 
issued  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  interval. 
Thirteen  writers  in  all  contributed  essays,  letters,  and 

1  This  valedictory  paper  was  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie. 

2  Mr.  George  Home,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  of 
whose  place  Sir  Walter  Scott  obtained  the  reversion.     But  he  had  to 
wait  many  years  to  fill  the  dead  man's  shoes. 
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poems.  The  bulk  of  the  work,  however,  both  literary  and 
editorial,  fell  on  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of 
Feeling  and  other  novels  of  great  popularity  in  their  day. 
Out  of  the  total  no  papers  he  wrote  thirty-eight  complete 
essays,  and  assisted  in  ten  others.  Lord  Craig  was  the 
author  of  seventeen,  and  Lord  Abercromby  of  eleven. 

The  style  of  the  essays  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Spectator 
and  the  Tatler,  Henry  Mackenzie's  contributions — albeit 
longo  intervallo — savouring  somewhat  of  the  easy  elegance 
and  piquant  humour  of  Addison,  while  Lord  Craig's  evinced 
not  a  little  of  the  robust  thought  and  broad  pleasantries  of 
the  inimitable  "  Dicky  Steele."  Comparisons,  at  best,  are 
only  approximate  in  their  application,  and  I  employ  these 
merely  for  the  sake  of  example,  not  because  the  parallel  is 
either  cogent  or  close.  The  essays,  as  a  whole,  range  over 
a  large  variety  of  topics.  The  treatment  in  most  cases  is 
pithy  and  pointed,  the  ideas  being  not  only  original  in  them- 
selves but  arranged  in  a  novel  and  impressive  manner. 
The  humour  is  more  broad  than  profound,  and  the  wit 
more  smart  than  clever.  But  the  papers  bear  the  stamp  of 
being  written  by  men  who  are  not  only  cultured  gentlemen, 
but  possessed  of  deep  human  sympathies  and  inspired  by 
a  lofty  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-men. 

The  success  of  the  Mirror  did  not  blind  its  promoters  to 
the  danger  of  continuing  such  a  series  beyond  the  point 
where  it  ceased  to  arouse  interest  by  its  novelty,  even 
although  it  might  still  evoke  admiration  at  times  by  its 
ability.  After  no  numbers  had  been  issued,  the  essays 
were  brought  to  a  close.  So  delightful,  however,  had  been 
the  literary  treat  extended  to  the  public,  that  they  were 
constantly  asking  for  a  renewal  of  the  pleasure.  More  than 
one  Philistine  attempted  to  start  a  rival  periodical,  and 
during  the  years  intervening  between  the  publication  of  the 
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Mirror  and  the  Lounger  several  series  of  essays  commenced 
— the  Mentor,  the  Onlooker,  the  Adviser,  the  Advocate,  the 
Observer,  etc.,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  received  sufficient 
encouragement  to  warrant  them  proceeding  beyond  the 
early  numbers.  Besides,  the  Scots  Magazine  and  the  other 
monthlies  regularly  printed  in  each  issue  an  "  Essay  "  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Mirror.  The  field  therefore  was  well 
occupied. 

But  after  five  years  of  silence  the  members  of  the  Mirror 
Club  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  still  in  existence  —  "in 
response  to  many  requests  from  individuals  whose  interest 
was  itself  a  recommendation,"  determined  to  issue  a  second 
series  of  essays.  This  time  the  name  selected  was  the 
Lounger,  and  the  first  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1785.  Publication  was  continued  weekly  until 
No.  101 — Saturday,  January  6th,  1787.  As  before,  Henry 
Mackenzie  was  responsible  for  by  far  the  larger  share  of 
the  essays.  Upwards  of  forty  are  wholly  from  his  pen,  and 
he  assisted  in  some  twelve  others.  A  few  very  keen  critics 
have  maintained  that  the  Lounger  series  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Mirror  in  intellectual  power  and  in  subtle 
play  of  wit  and  humour.  I  cannot  detect  any  such  distinc- 
tion. There  are  inequalities  in  both  series,  but  there  are 
papers  in  the  Lounger  that  are  fully  equal  to  anything  in 
the  Mirror.  In  fact,  Henry  Mackenzie's  great  paper  on 
Robert  Burns,1  which  literally  "discovered"  Scotland's 
greatest  poet,  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  in  the 
Mirror — even  to  Lord  Craig's  essay  on  Michael  Bruce, 
with  which  it  is  often  compared. 

The  reception  of  the  Lounger  series  was  fully  equal  to 
that  previously  accorded  to  the  Mirror.  The  same  interest 
and  delight  was  expressed  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
1  See  p.  50  in  this  volume. 
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essays  in  these  two  periodicals,  while  in  form  they  resemble 
the  papers  in  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  nevertheless  in 
sentiment  and  moral  teaching  are  influenced  rather  by  Bacon 
than  by  Addison.  There  is  a  didactic  purpose,  or  better 
still  an  ethical  earnestness,  in  the  essays  of  the  Mirror  and 
Lounger  which  at  times  rises  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual 
aspiration  than  the  Spectator  ever  exhibits.  Not  that  there 
is  any  religious  tone  obtruded  into  the  essays,  as  though  the 
writers,  after  the  manner  of  the  clergy,  were  seeking  to 
"  improve  "  a  favourable  opportunity.  There  is  as  little  of 
that  in  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  as  in  the  Spectator.  But 
the  Scottish  love  of  ethical  disquisition  creeps  into  the 
papers  in  spite  of  all  restrictions  of  art.  In  consequence, 
it  too  often  happens  that  what  they  gain  in  moral  earnest- 
ness they  lose  in  artistic  symmetry. 

The  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a 
still  further  development  in  the  structural  form  of  the  essay 
in  the  pages  of  the  Scots  Magazine  and  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine.  We  have  now  no  longer  a  succession  of  char- 
acter-studies presented  to  us  in  order  to  emphasise  an 
ethical  lesson.  The  whole  tribe  of  personified  abstract 
virtues — Prudentius  and  Vanillo,  Puditia  and  Benevolens, 
Studentio  and  Castitia,  with  all  the  other  stock  moral 
automata  that  were  dragged  into  notice  on  every  occasion 
to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale — went  by  the  board,  and 
we  note  now  that  illustrations  are  drawn  from  history  or 
science,  no  longer  from  the  personified  virtues.  Some  of 
the  essays  contributed  by  Dr.  Beattie  to  the  Scots  Magazine 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mani- 
fested a  tone  so  modern  that  they  might  have  been  written 
by  Canning  in  the  Microcosm  or  the  Antijacobin,  or  by 
Praed  among  his  early  efforts  in  the  Etonian.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  older  form  of  the  Scots  Essay  is  almost 
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synchronous  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1802  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  founded,  followed  by  the 
Quarterly  in  1806,  and  a  new  order  of  things  was  at  once 
inaugurated. 

"  Despite  the  mighty  work  of  Scott  and  the  exquisite 
accomplishment  of  Miss  Austen,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  novel  is  the  chief  special  feature  in  prose  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  position 
belongs  rather  to  the  new  developments  of  the  Essay,  which 
were  fostered,  and  indeed  rendered  possible  by  the  increased 
demand  for  periodical  literature  .  .  .  The  Essay,  unknown 
by  name  and  not  much  known  in  fact  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  already  tended  to  include  all  subjects 
for  prose  treatment  in  its  province :  how  it  absorbed  the 
character-study,  developed  further  its  own  special  vein  of 
egotistic  meditation,  asserted  in  Uryden's  hands  the  proper 
place  of  literary  criticism,  became  in  those  of  the  Steele- 
Addison  group  the  rival,  and  the  successful  rival,  of  the 
drama  and  the  sermon  as  the  popular  form  of  reading,  and 
maintained  that  position  well  through  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  these  two  centuries  it  had  already  touched  nearly  every 
subject,  and  had  been  written  by  the  most  eminent  hands; 
but  its  general  organisation  had  been  defective.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  had  to  appear  as  an  independent 
book,  as  a  pamphlet,  or  at  best  as  the  preface  to  something 
else.  Even  the  essay  periodicals  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  anything  but  perfect  in  method.  To  give  themselves 
a  countenance,  as  well  as  a  frame  or  platform,  they  had  to 
affect  artificial  devices  which  hampered  more  than  they 
helped."1 

I  have  included  this  long  quotation  from  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  excellent  volume  because  it  supplies  the  best  descrip- 
1  Short  History  of  English  Literatiire,  by  Professor  Saintsbury. 
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tion,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  English  Essay  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  What  he  remarks  of 
the  English  Essay  may  with  even  stronger  reason  be  affirmed 
of  the  Scots.  The  old  essay  form  had  proved  unequal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  A  "new  form"  had  therefore 
to  be  evolved. 

Though,  as  regards  both  the  thought  and  the  style  of  the 
"  New  Essay,"  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  did 
much  to  shape  its  structure,  there  can  be  little  doubt  left 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  peruses  the  earlier  numbers, 
that  the  papers  soon  became  too  lengthy  and  diffuse  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  essay-writing.  Some  of  those  appearing 
in  the  Scots  Magazine  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  written  by  John  Pinkerton,  Malcolm  Laing,  Francis 
Horner,  Thomas  Brown,  and  one  or  two  others,  in  reality 
came  nearer  what  an  essay  ought  to  be,  as  regards  brevity, 
pithiness,  and  concentration  of  ideas,  than  those  in  the 
big  reviews. 

The  founding  of  BlackwootTs  Magazine,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  decade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  after  by  Taifs  Magazine,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  "  Scots  Essay,"  planned  and  executed  as  it 
now  was,  under  the  new  conditions  affecting  style  and 
structure.  John  Wilson,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  R.  P. 
Gillies,  Lord  Cockburn,  the  Alisons,  father  and  son,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Hogg,  and  other  writers  of  outstanding 
ability  stamped  a  certain  individuality  upon  their  work  that 
was  unmistakable.  When  Thomas  de  Quincey,  also,  after 
making  a  marvellous  hit  with  his  two  essays,  published  in 
the  London  Magazine,  and  entitled  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater,  came  north  from  his  Westmoreland  cottage 
and  the  society  of  the  Lake  poets,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh 
to  be  near  Black-wood  and  Tait,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
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of  the  modern  essay  was  thus  indirectly  lending  his  aid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Scots  form  of  it.  De  Quincey's 
papers  both  in  the  great  Tory  and  the  great  Whig  magazine1 
tended  in  those  early  days  to  create  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  other  contributors  were  eager  to  emulate.  Though  not 
a  Scotsman,  and  though  his  sympathies  were  rather  cos- 
mopolitan than  patriotic,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  De 
Quincey's  influence  was  incalculable  on  Wilson,  Moir 
("Delta"),  Brewster,  Macvey  Napier,  Spalding,  Aytoun,  and 
all  that  brilliant  band  who,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  imparted  to  the  Scots  Essay  those  qualities  of 
picturesque  description,  bright  colour,  novelty  in  the  expres- 
sion and  arrangement  of  ideas,  epigrammatic  piquancy,  varied 
allusiveness,  striking  diction,  and  that  rhythmic  cadence  in 
prose  composition  our  fathers  were  wont  to  consider  as 
only  proper  to  the  province  of  verse. 

Early  in  the  fourth  decade  still  another  departure  must 
be  chronicled  as  taking  place  in  the  history  of  the  Scots 
Essay.  Its  former  development  in  the  pages  of  Black-wood 
and  Tait-  had  been  addressed  rather  to  the  cultured  and 
learned  readers  than  to  the  popular  classes.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  increasing  growth  of  literary  interest 
among  the  working  and  middle  classes,  Chambers" s  Journal 
was  issued  by  the  two  brothers  of  that  name,  William  and 
Robert.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  they  wrought  a  decided 
revolution  on  the  Scots  Essay.  Till  their  time  it  had  been 
a  luxury  of  the  library  and  the  drawing-room;  they  intro- 
duced it  into  the  workshop  and  the  kitchen.  The  essays 
produced  by  William  and  Robert  Chambers  and  the  staff 
of  able  auxiliaries  they  enlisted  into  their  service,  from 

1  Such  were  the  respective  politics  of  Black-wood  and  Tait. 

2  Taifs  Magazine  was  in  reality  commenced  in  1831,  though  it  did 
not  take  this  name  until  1832. 
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the  initiation  of  the  magazine  even  until  now,  have  been 
characterised  by  an  eager  desire  to  popularise  learning  and 
science,  to  make  education  attractive,  to  inspire  men  with 
worthy  ideals,  and  to  enforce,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  sacredness  of  duty  and  the  nobility  of  the  Gospel  of 
Work.  Carlyle's  influence  was  undoubtedly  present,  though 
I  cannot  trace  any  contributions  of  his  to  the  Essay  litera- 
ture of  his  native  land,  with  the  exception  of  his  papers  in 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  To  their  assistance  in 
their  great  undertaking  the  Chambers  brought  indefatigable 
perseverance,  great  stores  of  useful  learning,  a  strong  fund 
of  sound  common  sense,  and  an  almost  infallible  perception 
of  what  the  taste  of  their  public  demanded.  The  essays 
written  by  the  two  brothers  during  their  busy,  lengthy,  and 
honourable  career  fill  several  volumes,  and  are  delightful 
companions  even  under  the  differing  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Journal  they  founded  continues  to  provide 
its  readers  with  those  short,  pithy,  well-informed  essays 
which  made  its  yellow  cover  as  welcome  sixty  years  ago  as 
it  is  to-day. 

A  few  years  later  the  Chambers  found  a  rival  in  the  field 
in  the  shape  of  Hogg's  Instructor — a  journal  conducted  on 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  their  own,  and  providing  its 
readers  with  essays  of  an  analogous  kind  to  those  in  the 
Journal.  Though  De  Quincey  lent  the  aid  of  his  magic 
pen  to  the  new  venture,  it  could  make  little  headway  against 
its  older  rival,  and  after  some  years  of  brilliant  but,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  not  very  remunerative  existence,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Many  of  the  essays  by  De  Quincey,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  and  others,  which  appeared 
in  the  Instructor  have  been  reprinted. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  convulsed 
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over  the  Non -Intrusion  Struggle — a  struggle  ending  in  the 
rending  of  the  Auld  Kirk  and  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church  from  the  ranks  of  the  seceding  Non-Intrusionists — 
another  periodical  made  its  appearance.  This  time  it  was 
a  newspaper,  but  a  newspaper  in  which  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  writing  known  in  Scotland  for  many  a  year  was 
given  to  the  public.  "  Hugh  Miller"  and  "  The  Witness  " 
were  household  words  in  Scotland  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago; 
Hugh  Miller  is  a  household  word  yet !  Over  and  above 
the  marvellously  clever  and  able  leading  articles  which 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  journal,  there  was 
scarce  a  number  that  did  not  contain  one  or  more  essays 
on  topics  of  literary,  historic,  antiquarian,  and  scientific 
interest.  Miller  was  one  of  the  greatest  geologists  of  his 
day,  and  he  and  his  friend,  Dr.  George  Wilson  (1818-59), 
Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
were  never  tired  of  seeking  to  popularise  the  results  of  the 
investigations  on  which  they  were  engaged.  Miller's  two 
delightful  volumes  of  essays,  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters — volumes  whose  charm  seems 
to  increase  with  each  time  of  perusal — appeared  originally 
in  the  columns  of  the  Witness.  The  aim  of  Miller,  as  of 
his  friend  George  Wilson,  whose  little  booklet  of  essays, 
containing  his  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  John  Brown,  "  a  prose  poem,  a  hymn  of 
the  finest  utterance  and  fancy,"  was  to  inculcate  the  dictum 
that  there  is  oftentimes  as  much  romance  in  the  revelations 
of  science  as  in  the  most  thrilling  novel.  Hugh  Miller's 
essays  are,  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  among  the  most 
remarkable  literary  monuments  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Witness  and  its  work  in  controversial  dialectics  has 
well-nigh  been  forgotten,  with  the  immediate  circumstances 
that  called  forth  its  "journalism  by  sledge-hammer; "  Hugh 
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Miller's  own  work,  on  the  other  hand,  both  as  an  essayist 
and  a  scientist,  will  not  soon  be  allowed  to  die.  Professor 
Saintsbury's  dictum  is  no  more  than  true :  "  There  can  be 
nothing  more  hopelessly  unliterary  than  to  undervalue  Hugh 
Miller."1 

Another  essayist,  working  along  cognate  lines  of  scientific 
research  to  Miller  and  Wilson,  although  the  character  of 
his  work  was  widely  different  from  theirs,  was  Dr.  John 
Brown.  He,  along  with  other  writers,  of  whom  he  is  the 
chief,  sought  also  to  popularise  science.  But,  while  doing 
so,  they  likewise  aimed  at  emphasising  the  human  element 
in  its  relation  to  science.  In  Dr.  John  Brown's  essays  there 
is  always  a  human  actor  in  whose  person  or  by  whose  efforts 
the  triumphs  or  the  tragedies  of  science  are  achieved — some 
sorrowing  or  suffering  being  like  ourselves,  with  whose 
vicissitudes,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  we  are  called  on  to 
sympathise.  Of  the  Scots  "  Essay  of  Pathos,"  Dr.  Brown 
is  the  greatest  master.  He  has  little  humour  and  less  wit. 
His  fun  seldom  rises  above  pleasantry,  and  he  seems  to 
entertain  a  dislike  to  the  vigorous  cudgel-play  of  humour 
for  which  John  Wilson  and  Hugh  Miller  were  equally  cele- 
brated. His  distinguishing  characteristics  are  broad  human 
sympathies,  an  intense  realism  in  the  portrayal  of  pathetic 
scenes  and  situations,  combined  with  great  intellectual 
acuteness,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  medical  and  bio- 
logical science.  Like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  had 
found  time  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  best  bits 
in  the  best  literatures.  His  essays,  therefore,  teem  with 
felicitous  allusions.  As  Hugh  Miller's  moral  earnestness 
dwarfs  every  other  quality  in  his  papers,  so  Dr.  John 
Brown's  sympathetic  tenderness  covers  a  multitude  of  other 
shortcomings.  Few  indeed  are  the  individuals  who  can 
1  Short  History  of  English  Literature)  p.  793. 
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read   unmoved    "  Marjorie    Fleming "  or   "  Rab   and    his 
Friends"! 

Alexander  Smith  and  Principal  Shairp  may  be  classed 
together  as  both  belonging  to  the  "  Impressionist  School " 
of  Scots  Essayists.  That  is  to  say,  they  endeavour  to 
subordinate  every  other  quality  to  original  treatment  of  a 
topic.  To  both  writers,  though  certainly  to  Smith  in  a 
larger  degree  than  to  Shairp,  artistic  convention  or  literary 
tradition  is  caviare.  Both  prefer  the  study  of  Nature  to  the 
study  of  Man;  or  if  they  are  compelled  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Man,  his  aims  and  aspirations,  as  was  Shairp  in  his 
essay  "The  Moral  Motive  Power,"  he  is  examined  and 
estimated  largely  through  his  relations  to  Nature  and  her 
influence  upon  him,  morally  and  spiritually.  Smith's 
Dreamthorp  and  Shairp's  Studies  in  Poetry  a?id  Philosophy 
are  volumes  which  exhibit  the  Scots  Essay  in  its  most 
attractive  and  winning  form.  The  breezy  objectivity  of  the 
papers — the  keen  delight  displayed  in  the  ever-changing 
face  of  Nature,  the  passionate  earnestness  wherewith  her 
teachings  are  summarised  and  enforced,  and  the  vivid 
realism  of  the  pictures  presented,  constitute  a  combination 
of  excellences  that  cause  the  writers  to  rank  high  in  the 
scale  of  comparative  excellence.  The  late  Professor  Veitch 
(1829-94),  of  Glasgow,  was  an  essayist  of -the  same  type. 
His  volume,  Border  Essays,  is  characterised  by  the  same 
qualities  as  are  present  in  the  work  of  Smith  and  Shairp.1 
He  was  a  deeper  student  of  Nature  than  they,  but  he  had 
not  their  felicitous  deftness  in  expressing  his  ideas. 

Strange  as  may  be  the  critical  taste  which  sees  any  like- 
ness between  the  writer  who  chose  to  be  known  to  the 

1  See  also  his  exquisite  studies  of  Scottish  scenery  in  History  and 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish 
Poetry. 
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reading  public  as  "  A.  K.  H.  B." — otherwise  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison  Boyd — and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  yet  on  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  their 
respective  intellectual  qualities  and  literary  characteristics, 
the  difference  will  not  be  found  so  marked  as  is  supposed. 
They  both  belong  to  the  same  School  of  Eclectic  Essayists, 
which  scruples  not  to  borrow  from  all  sources,  and  esteems 
originality  to  consist  not  in  what  you  say  but  in  the  way 
you  say  it.  Both  Boyd  and  Stevenson  were  realists  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  To  them  the  excellence  of  a 
description  lay  in  its  minute  fidelity,  or  rather  absolute 
identity  with  nature,  rather  than  in  the  broad  features  of 
mere  general  resemblance.  Stevenson,  moreover,  was  a 
literary  phrase-hunter,  so  was  Boyd.  Both  writers,  there- 
fore, like  the  merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls,  are  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  words  and  turns  of  expression  that  would 
combine  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  with 
piquant  quaintness  of  language.  Though  Boyd  never  at- 
tained to  Stevenson's  subtle  pungency  of  diction  and  electric 
vividness  of  image  and  figure,  he  has  much  more  of  the  solid 
bone  and  sinew  of  thought.  He  never  sacrifices  sense  to 
sound;  Stevenson  is  perpetually  being  carried  captive  by 
a  phrase,  and  will  more  readily  sacrifice  an  idea  than  a  ban- 
mot.  Boyd's  sayings,  therefore,  are  more  original,  Steven- 
son's more  quaint;  Boyd's  cleave  to  the  memory  like  a 
limpet,  Stevenson's  are  apt,  as  our  American  cousins  say,  to 
"  evanesce,"  leaving  only  on  the  mind  a  lingering  indefinite 
aroma  of  wit  that  has  flashed,  flickered,  and — fled  away ! 
Boyd's  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson^  a  volume  of  Scots 
Essays  as  unique  as  it  is  delightful,  will  probably  be  read 
as  long  as  there  are  Scots  parsons  to  read  them ;  while 
Stevenson's  Virginibus  Puerisque,  with  all  its  charm  of  wit, 
humour,  and  quaint  turns  of  thought,  manifests  a  sort 
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of  "local"  indefiniteness  that  detracts  from  its  national 
flavour.  In  one  sense  this  is  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
cosmopolitanism  is  always  preferable  to  provincialism,  when 
the  object  is  to  attract  the  larger  proportion  of  readers. 
But  Stevenson  is  weak  where  Boyd  is  strong,  just  on 
account  of  this  very  quality.  The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson  is  redolent  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  the  land 
to  whose  people  it  was  principally  addressed:  Virginibus 
Puerisque  may  be  considered  as  referring  to  any  nationality 
under  the  sun,  if  local  allusions  must  be  regarded  as 
deciding  the  matter. 

In  this  hurried  survey  I  have  only  been  able  to  indicate 
the  chief  names  in  connection  with  each  distinctive  type  of 
the  Scots  Essay.  There  are  other  writers,  some  of  them  of 
distinguished  merit,  who  ought  to  have  been  represented  in 
this  collection.  But  the  inexorable  limits  of  space  preclude 
that  being  done.  The  present  volume  has  been  compiled 
with  the  aim  in  view  of  affording  readers  some  idea  as  to  what 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  "  Scots  Essay  "  at  successive 
stages  of  its  development.  As  far  as  possible,  in  each  case 
the  essays  cited  as  examples  have  been  given  in  their  entirety, 
unless  in  cases  where  extreme  length  prevented  this  being 
done.  The  volume  is  issued  then  in  the  hope  it  may  direct 
some  attention  to  a  corner  in  the  garden  of  Scottish  litera- 
ture which  has  by  no  means  received  the  notice  its  merits 
deserve. 
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L  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF 
STIRLING, 

(1580-1640.) 

[Sir  William  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  poet,  essayist,  and 
statesman.  Born  at  Menstrie ;  educated,  for  some  time  at  least,  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  with  Archibald, 
seventh  Earl  of  Argyll ;  was  early  noticed  by  James  VI. ,  from  whom 
he  received  many  marks  of  favour,  culminating  in  his  being  granted 
an  enormous  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Canada,  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  cut  up  and  sell  in  connection  with  the  colonial  baronetcies. 
He  wrote  many  tragedies,  some  of  them  not  without  merit,  and  is  said 
by  Calderwood  to  have  revised  the  edition  of  the  Metrical  Psalms  com- 
posed by  James  VI.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land in  1628,  and  Viscount  Stirling  in  1630.  He  wrote  much  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  work  has  been  lost.] 

ANACRISIS. 

(From  his  Familiar  Epistles.     The  second  title  of  the  Essay  is  "  A 
Censure  of  Some  Poets  Ancient  and  Modern.") 

AFTER  a  great  travel  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  (since 
not  voluntary  but  imposed  upon  me)  was  the  more  painful, 
by  retiring  for  a  time  where  I  was  born,  of  late  gladly 
embracing  this  rarely  offered  opportunity  to  refresh  myself, 
and  being  curious,  as  the  most  dainty  kind  of  pleasure  for 
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such  as  are  capable  of  their  delicacies,  to  recreate  myself 
with  the  Muses  (I  may  justly  say  recreate,  since  they 
create  new  spirits,  which  shaking  off  gross  affections,  diving 
into  the  depths,  reaching  the  heights,  and  contemplating 
both,  are  transported  with  those  things  which  are  only 
worthy  to  entertain  so  noble  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man) ; 
I  began  to  renew  my  acquaintance  there,  having  of  a  long 
time  been  a  stranger  with  them,  so  that  at  the  first,  I  could 
not  begin  to  practise  as  one  of  their  ordinary  train,  but 
only  to  court  with  those  whose  credit  might  procure  my 
access.  I  conversed  with  some  of  the  Moderns  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  Ancients,  kindling  my  fire  at  those  fires 
which  do  still  burn  out  of  the  ashes  of  ancient  authors,  to 
whom  I  find  them  no  way  inferior,  though  like  affectioned 
patriots,  by  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  seeking  to  grace 
their  own  country.  I  have  pitied  the  ignorance  of  some 
who  might  be  admitted  for  versifiers  and  poets,  that  would 
extol,  as  an  excellent  piece  of  poesy,  that  which,  wanting 
life,  had  nothing  but  language,  masking  ignorance  with 
Greek  or  Latin,  whose  treasure  long  feeding  upon,  they  had 
by  time  digested,  and  converted  to  their  own  use,  though 
venting  it  but  in  excrements. 

Language  is  but  the  apparel  of  poesy,  which  may  give 
beauty  but  not  strength.  When  I  censure  any  poet  I  first 
dissolve  the  general  contexture  of  his  work  in  several  places 
to  see  what  sinews  it  hath,  and  to  mark  what  will  remain 
behind,  when  that  external  gorgeousness,  consisting  in  the 
choice  or  placing  of  words,  as  if  it  would  bribe  the  ear  to 
corrupt  the  judgment,  is  first  removed,  or  at  least  only  mar- 
shalled in  its  own  degree.  I  value  language  as  a  conduit, 
the  variety  thereof  to  several  shapes,  and  adorned  Truth  or 
witty  inventions,  that  which  it  should  deliver.  I  compare  a 
poem  to  a  garden,  the  disposing  of  the  parts  of  the  one,  to 
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the  several  walks  of  the  other ;  the  decorum  kept  in  descrip- 
tions and  representing  of  persons,  to  the  proportions  and 
distances  to  be  observed  in  such  things  as  are  planted 
therein,  and  the  variety  of  invention  to  the  diversity  of 
flowers  thereof,  whereof  three  sorts  do  chiefly  please  me — 
a  grave  sentence  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  bettered, 
a  witty  conceit  which  doth  harmoniously  delight  the  spirits, 
and  a  generous  rapture  expressing  magnanimity,  whereby 
the  mind  may  be  inflamed  to  great  things. 

Many  would  bound  the  boundless  liberty  of  the  poet, 
binding  him  only  to  the  birth  of  his  own  brains,  affirming 
that  there  can  be  no  perfection  but  in  a  fiction,  not  con- 
sidering that  the  ancients  on  whose  example  they  ground 
their  opinion,  did  give  faith  unto  those  fables,  whereby  they 
would  abuse  our  credulity  not  only  as  to  true  history,  but 
as  to  true  divinity.  The  treasures  of  Poesie  cannot  be 
better  bestowed  than  upon  the  apparelling  of  Truth,  and 
Truth  cannot  be  better  apparelled  to  please  young  lovers 
than  with  the  excellences  of  Poesie.  I  would  allow  that  an 
Epic  poem  should  consist  altogether  of  a  fiction,  that  the 
poet  soaring  above  the  course  of  Nature,  making  the  "  Beauty 
of  Virtue  "  to  invite  and  the  horror  of  Vice  to  affright  the 
beholders,  may  liberally  furnish  his  imaginary  man  with  all 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  perfect 
creature,  having  power  to  dispose  of  all  things  at  his  own 
pleasure. 

But  it  is  more  agreeable  with  the  gravity  of  a  tragedy, 
that  it  be  grounded  upon  a  true  history,  where  the  great- 
ness of  a  known  person,  urging  regard,  doth  work  the  more 
powerfully  upon  the  affections.  As  for  the  Satirist  and 
Epigrammatist,  they  may  mix  both  the  two,  who  shadowing 
Truth  with  fables  and  discovering  true  persons  with  feigned 
names,  may  by  alluding  to  antiquity,  tax  modern  times.  I 
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have  heard  some  with  a  pretended  theological  austerity 
condemn  the  reading  of  fictions,  as  only  breathing  a  con- 
tagious dissoluteness  to  empoison  the  spirits,  where  such 
works  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief  springs  of  learning, 
both  for  profit  and  pleasure. 

I  like  the  phrase,  style,  method,  and  discreet  carriage  of 
Virgil,  the  vigour  and  variety  of  invention  in  Ovid,  the  deep 
judgment  and  grave  sentences  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the 
heroical  conceptions,  showing  an  innate  generosity,  in 
Statius  Papinianus  and  Lucan.  I  cannot  wonder  enough 
at  that  man  (deservedly  renowned  and  admirably  learned) 
who  with  a  passionate  kind  of  partiality  (the  more  strange 
that  it  is  against  dead  men  who  have  exceeded  envy, 
having  their  just  value  set  upon  them  by  sundry  ages) 
would  advisedly  vilify  Lucan  in  so  extreme  a  measure, 
saying  Videtur  potius  latrare  quam  canere  (he  seems  rather 
to  plagiarise  than  to  sing),  whom  Statius  Papinianus  and 
Martial  (his  superiors  in  poetry),  both  celebrating  his  birth 
with  eternal  testimonies,  have  magnified  so  much. 

There  is  no  man  doth  satisfy  me  more  than  that  noble 
Italian,  Torquato  Tasso,  in  whom  I  find  no  blemish,  but 
that  he  doth  make  Solyman,  by  whose  overthrow  he  would 
grace  Rinaldo,  to  die  fearfully,  belying  the  part  he  would 
have  personated  during  his  life,  as  if  he  would  choose  rather 
to  err  in  imitating  others,  than  to  prove  singular  by  himself. 
Speron,  thinking  his  exquisite  work  of  Godfred  to  be  too 
full  of  rich  conceits  and  more  dainty  than  did  become  the 
gravity  of  such  a  work,  said  that  it  was  a  heroical  poem 
written  in  madrigals.  And  yet  when  he  wrote  "  A  Week 
of  the  Creation,"  in  imitation  of  Du  Bartas,  it  did  no  way 
approach  to  the  perfections  of  the  latter. 

But  I  must  confess  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(either  being  considered  in  the  whole  or  in  the  several  linea- 
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ments)  is  the  most  excellent  work  that  in  my  judgment 
hath  been  written  in  any  language  that  I  understand,  afford- 
ing many  exquisite  types  of  perfection  for  both  the  sexes, 
leaving  the  gifts  of  nature,  whose  value  doth  depend  upon 
the  beholders,  wanting  no  virtue  whereof  a  human  mind 
could  be  capable  As  for  men,  magnanimity,  carriage, 
courtesy,  valour,  judgment,  discretion ;  and  in  women, 
modesty,  shamefastness,  constancy,  continency,  still  accom- 
panied with  a  tender  sense  of  honour.  And  his  chief 
persons  being  eminent  for  some  singular  virtue,  and  yet  all 
virtues  being  united  in  every  one  of  them,  its  men  equally 
excelling  both  for  martial  exercise  and  for  courtly  recrea- 
tions, showing  the  author  (as  he  was  indeed)  alike  well 
versed  both  in  learning  and  arms.  It  was  a  great  loss  to 
posterity  that  his  untimely  death  did  prevent  the  accom- 
plishing of  that  excellent  work. 

I  have  lately  seen  my  countryman,  Barclay's  Argents^ 
printed  at  Rome,  though  the  last  in  this  kind,  yet  no  way 
inferior  to  the  first  He  doth  only  meddle  with  matters  of 
state,  war,  and  love,  all  chief  persons  being  princes ;  which 
in  my  judgment  he  doth  discharge  with  great  dexterity. 
Where  he  doth  represent  some  things,  which  either  are 
passages  of  this  time,  or  at  least  as  having  a  great  con- 
formity therewith,  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  same,  he 
doth  it  so  finely,  as  if  he  found  such  purposes  in  his  way, 
and  went  not  astray  with  any  search  too  curiously  elaborated. 
If  any  part  of  his  work  distaste  the  reader,  it  will  be  the 
extreme  affecting  of  policy,  by  clogging  his  muse  with  too 
long  and  serious  discourses,  which  though  they  be  full  of 
wit  and  judgment,  will  seem  tedious  to  some.  But  his  work, 
whether  judged  of  in  the  whole  or  parted  in  pieces,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  body  strong  in  substance  and  full  of  sinews 
in  every  member. 
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IL   WILLIAM    DRUMMOND   OF 
HAWTHORNDER 

(1585-16490 

[William  Drummond  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  gentleman-usher  to  James  VI. ,  and  Susanna  Fowler,  daughter 
of  Sir  W.  Fowler,  Secretary  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  lad 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  graduated  Master  of  Arts.  He  then  went  abroad  and  studied  for 
some  years,  returning  in  1610  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  published 
several  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Cypress  Grove,  Flowers  of 
Sion,  etc.  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
he  went  abroad  in  the  hope  that  travel  would  assuage  his  grief.  He 
remained  absent  eight  years,  employing  his  time  in  making  up  a  select 
"Library"  of  the  best  classical  authors,  also  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  writers.  He  returned  home  to  resume  his  life  of  study  and 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  He  died  in  December  1649,  leaving  his 
valuable  Library  along  with  many  rare  MSS.  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  collection  is  still  retained  in  a  separate  place, 
called  "The  Drummond  Room."] 

OF  LIBRARIES. 

(From  the  Collected  Edition  of  his  prose  works,  in  which  are  several 
scattered  Essays.  This  paper  is  interesting  in  view  of  his  gift  to 
Edinburgh  University.) 

As  we  find  republics  to  have  flourished  in  power  and  glory, 
so  do  we  find  them  to  have  been  eminent  and  come  to  the 
height  in  knowledge  and  in  letters,  and  as  they  builded 
Arsenals  and  Storehouses  for  arms  to  serve  in  time  of  war, 
so  did  they  Libraries,  furnished  with  books  for  peace  and 
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war.  Wits,  howsoever  pregnant  and  great,  without  books 
are  but  as  valiant  soldiers  without  arms  and  artisans  desti- 
tute of  tools.  Of  these  did  arise  the  many  Schools  in  the 
World  and  mostly  in  Europe,  which  by  the  bounty  of  so 
many  princes  have  been  so  amply  privileged. 

These  great  men  were  not  so  much  beholden  to  arms 
and  their  conquests  whilst  they  lived,  as  after  their  deaths 
to  Letters.  For  neither  their  monuments  of  marble,  nor 
brass,  nor  Gold,  no  not  the  diamond  itself,  are  able  to  pre- 
serve the  glory  of  their  actions,  as  are  some  few  sheets 
of  paper.  Estates  and  Republics  owe  much  to  those,  who 
like  torches  waste  themselves  to  shine  and  give  light  to 
others,  but  without  these  fathers  of  their  countries  who 
endeavour  to  preserve  and  communicate  to  posterity  what 
these  ingeniously  have  done,  their  works  have  been  little 
better  than  spiders'  webs.  For  what  availeth  the  Writing 
of  Books,  if  they  be  not  preserved,  and  how  many  excel- 
lent pieces,  by  the  barbarity  and  negligence  of  ages,  have 
perished  ? 

To  omit  ancient  times  and  such  as  Ptolemaius-Phila- 
delphus,  who  erected  that  famous  Library  in  Alexandria,  the 
Ulpian  Library  of  Trajan,  and  that  of  Pisistratus  in  Athens; 
how  much  is  Florence  indebted  to  the  noble  Laurentius  of 
Medices  for  his  Library,  and  to  Bessarion,  once  Bishop  of 
Nice,  who  at  his  death  "devouted"  to  it  a  Library  valued  at 
thirty  thousand  crowns.  And  what  owed  Oxford,  nay  this 
isle,  to  the  most  worthy  Bodley,  whose  Library  perhaps  con- 
tained more  excellent  books  than  the  Ancients  by  all  their 
curious  search  could  find  ? 

Our  academies  in  former  times  were  much  beholden  to 
their  founders  and  benefactors  for  many  goodly  books. 
But  by  the  nonage  of  our  princes  and  the  fury  of  Civil 
Wars,  they,  with  many  other  volumes,  had  their  fatal  period, 
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which  loss  by  the  liberality  of  our  most  gracious  Prince, 
Charles  (when  we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  be  remembered), 
may  be  repaired;  under  whom  the  rising  and  growth  of 
Libraries  may  prove  as  fortunate,  portending  good  success, 
as  the  burning  of  the  Library  at  Antioch  was  counted  and 
proved  ominous  to  the  Emperor  Jovian. 

To  such  a  worthy  work  all  the  lovers  of  learning  should 
conspire  and  contribute,  and  of  small  beginnings  who  is 
ignorant  what  great  effects  may  follow.  If  perhaps  we 
will  consider  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest  Libraries  of 
Europe  (as  Democritus  said  of  the  world  that  it  was  made 
up  of  atoms)  we  shall  find  them  but  small,  for  how  great 
soever  in  their  present  perfection  they  are  now,  these 
Carthages  were  once  Megalia. 

Libraries  are  as  Forests,  in  which  not  only  tall  cedars 
and  oaks  are  to  be  found,  but  bushes  too,  and  dwarfish 
shrubs.  As  in  apothecaries'  shops,  all  sorts  of  drugs  are 
permitted  to  be,  so  may  all  sorts  of  books  be  in  a  library. 
And  as  they  out  of  Vipers  and  Scorpions,  and  poisoning 
Vegetables,  extract  often  wholesome  medicaments,  for  the 
Life  of  Mankind,  so  out  of  whatsoever  book  good  instruc- 
tions and  examples  may  be  acquired. 

In  sundry  parts  of  the  earth  there  are  but  Seven  Wonders 
dispersed;  in  one  noble  Library  many  more,  worthy  of 
greater  admiration  and  of  greater  excellence,  are  together 
to  be  found.  As  good  husbandmen  plant  trees  in  their 
times,  of  which  the  after  age  may  reap  the  fruit,  so  should 
we,  and  what  Antiquity  hath  done  for  us  do  for  Posterity, 
that  Letters  and  Learning  do  not  decay,  but  ever  flourish 
to  the  Honour  of  God,  the  public  utility,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  society. 

One  said  of  good  princes,  that  all  their  names  might  be 
drawn  within  the  gem  of  one  ring.  But  we  hope,  by  time 
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a  volume  may  be  composed  of  the  names  of  such,  who 
conspiring  against  barbarity,  and  the  roughness  of  the  former 
age,  have  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  make  the  Muses  be- 
holden to  their  liberality,  which,  that  others  (who  will 
follow  their  example)  may  know  they  have  not  offered  to 
oblivion  and  ingratitude  (leaving  their  Due  to  be  given  them 
by  the  after-times),  we  have  been  daring  to  register  in  the 
temple  of  memory,  which  can  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
living,  and  may  serve  to  the  dead  for  an  unpolished  epitaph, 
by  which  they  shall  not  all  die. 
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IIL     DAVID    HUME. 
(1711-1776*) 

[Son  of  Joseph  Hume  of  Ninewells,  Berwickshire ;  born  -in 
Edinburgh,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  daughter  of 
Sir  D.  Falconer,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Enters  the  office 
of  a  Bristol  merchant,  but  relinquished  trade  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  Lived  in  France  for  a  time.  Published  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  (1737),  also  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary  (1742). 
Companion  to  Marquis  of  Annandale ;  takes  service  in  Government, 
and  occupied  various  official  positions  between  1747  and  1767,  when 
he  became  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Retired  on  a  pension  in  1769. 
Meantime,  he  had  published  his  History  of  England,  his  Political 
Discourses,  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  etc.,  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  leading  literary  men  and  foremost  philosophers  of  the  day. 
He  spent  his  closing  years  in  Edinburgh.] 

ON    THE   DELICACY   OF   TASTE   AND 
PASSION. 

(This  is  the  opening  Essay  in  his  volume  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and 
Literary.} 

SOME  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  passion, 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prosperous 
event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  with 
misfortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  good  offices  easily 
engage  their  friendship,  while  the  smallest  injury  provokes 
their  resentment.  Any  honour  or  mark  of  distinction 
elevates  them  above  measure,  but  they  are  as  sensibly 
touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this  character  have, 
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no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pun- 
gent sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate  tempers.  But, 
I  believe,  when  everything  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character,  were  he 
entirely  master  of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  fortune 
is  very  little  at  our  disposal ;  and  when  a  person  that  has 
this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any  misfortune,  his 
sorrow  or  resentment  takes  entire  possession  of  him,  and 
deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of 
our  happiness.  Great  pleasures  are  much  less  frequent 
than  great  pains,  so  that  a  sensible  temper  must  meet  with 
fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  Not  to 
mention  that  men  of  such  lively  passions  are  apt  to  be 
transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  to  take  false  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  are 
often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  observable  in  some  men 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  passion,  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity, 
obligations  and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a 
picture  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his 
feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every  part  of  it; 
nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  exquisite 
relish  and  satisfaction  than  the  negligences  or  absurdities 
with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite  and  judicious  con- 
versation affords  him  the  highest  entertainment;  rudeness 
or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punishment  to  him.  In  short, 
delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same  effect  as  delicacy  of  passion. 
It  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of  our  happiness  and  misery, 
and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleasures  which 
escape  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that, 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated  as  delicacy  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied  if  possible.  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we  shall  read, 
what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  company 
we  shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  render 
happiness  entirely  independent  of  everything  external. 
The  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be  attained ;  but 
every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place  his  happiness  on 
such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon  himself;  and  that  is 
not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that 
talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases  his  taste  than  by 
what  gratifies  his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment 
from  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most 
expensive  luxury  can  afford. 

Whatever  connection  there  may  be  originally  between 
these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  passion  as  the 
cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  taste  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of  compo- 
sitions of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler  arts. 
A  greater  or  less  relish  for  those  obvious  beauties  which 
strike  the  senses,  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
sensibility  of  the  temper;  but  with  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same 
with  strong  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it 
that  they  are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a 
composition  of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken 
in,  so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  man  who 
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is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make 
a  tolerable  critic  in  such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new 
reason  for  cultivating  a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
judgment  will  strengthen  by  this  exercise.  We  shall  form 
juster  notions  of  life.  Many  things  which  please  or  afflict 
others  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  shall  lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  passion  which  is  so  incommodious. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  a  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  passions, 
and  renders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects  which  are  so 
fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  further 
reflection,  I  find  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensibility 
for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher 
and  more  boisterous  emotions. 

"  Ingenuas  didiciise  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender.  They 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendship  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find  that 
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mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their 
entertainment.  They  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and 
affairs  with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But  to 
make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French  author,1 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ; 
but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few 
select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained.  And  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within 
a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further  than 
if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished  The  gaiety 
and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship;  and  the  ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite 
become  an  elegant  passion. 

1  Mons.  Fontenelle,  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  Soir  6. 
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THE  PLATONIST.1 

(This  forms  the  seventeenth   Essay  in  the  same  volume  as  the  fore- 
going one.) 

To  some  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise,  that 
all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being  en- 
dowed with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so  widely 
in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one  should 
utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after  by  another. 
To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  surprise,  that  a 
man  should  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at  different  times; 
and,  after  possession,  reject  with  disdain  what,  before,  was 
the  object  of  all  his  vows  and  wishes.  To  me  this  feverish 
uncertainty  and  irresolution,  in  human  conduct,  seems 
altogether  unavoidable;  nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his 
works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  satisfaction,  while  detained 
in  the  ignoble  pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular 
applause.  The  Divinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and 
glory :  human  minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at 
first  from  this  ocean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings, 
to  return  to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensity 
of  perfection.  When  checked  in  this  natural  course  by 
vice  or  folly,  they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and, 
swelling  to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devas- 
tation on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expression, 
each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the  credulous 
hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners.  The  heart 
belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly  feels,  even  amid  the 
highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  those 

1  Or,  the  man  of  contemplation,  and  philosophical  devotion. 
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pleasures  which  detain  it  from  its  true  object.  I  examine 
the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment;  I  measure  the 
vehemence  of  his  desire,  and  the  importance  of  his  object ; 
I  find  that  all  his  happiness  proceeds  only  from  that  hurry 
of  thought  which  takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his 
view  from  his  guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment 
after;  he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fondly 
sought  after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns 
upon  him  with  double  anguish  :  his  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a 
visible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and 
applause;  and  seems  offended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  begin  to 
examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue :  but,  behold ! 
ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himself  from 
me; 'and,  addressing  his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heed- 
less auditors,  fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  pre- 
tensions. 

O  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue  un- 
profitable. Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, 
not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the  more 
solid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one  regard  of 
his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe.  Thou  surely 
art  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  thy  pretended  probity ; 
whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  friend,  thou  for- 
gettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  greatest 
benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration  due  to  infinite  per- 
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fection,  whence  every  thing  good  and  valuable  is  derived ! 
Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  thy  Creator,  who  called 
thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in  all  these 
relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring  thee  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to  neglect 
what  thou  owest  to  himself,  the  most  perfect  being,  to 
whom  thou  art  connected  by  the  closest  tie  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.  Thou  worshippest 
thy  imaginary  perfections;  or  rather,  sensible  of  thy  teal 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  world,  and 
to  please  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers. 
Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting  what  is  most  excellent 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to  substitute  in  his  place 
what  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  all  the  inventions 
of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affectest  so  nice  a  discern- 
ment. Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  production 
still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought,  and  that  it 
is  MIND  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  bestow  our 
applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned  statue,  or 
the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary,  the  architect, 
come  still  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect  on  the  beauty  of 
his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed 
matter,  could  extract  such  expressions  and  proportions. 
This  superior  beauty  of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thy- 
self acknowledgest,  while  thou  invitest  us  to  contemplate, 
in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony  of  affections,  the  dignity  of 
sentiments,  and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chiefly 
merit  our  attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short  ?  Seest 
thou  nothing  farther  that  is  valuable?  Amid  thy  rapturous 
applauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant 
where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consummate  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  order?  Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those 
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of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.  The 
nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it 
esteemed.  But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches, 
and  what  an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between 
them  ?  Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the 
inward  and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles,  as 
exceeding  her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension. 
Art  copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despair- 
ing to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  are 
so  astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence  and 
a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  contrivance 
of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon  the  con- 
templation of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely  good  and 
wise  ? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what  more 
perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or  virtue  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure  of  this  contemplation, 
it  must  be  either  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  which 
conceals  from  us  the  greatest  part  of  these  beauties  and 
perfections,  or  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not 
time  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  com- 
fort, that  if  we  employ  worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned 
us,  they  will  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so 
as  to  render  us  more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker; 
and  that  the  task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time, 
will  be  the  business  of  an  eternity. 
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IV.  LORD  HAILES, 
(1726-1792.) 

[Sir  David  Dalrymple,  lawyer,  historian,  and  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh ;  educated  at  Eton,  Edinburgh,  and  Utrecht ;  admitted 
advocate  1748  ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  Scots  antiquities,  and  published 
many  valuable  works;  raised  to  the  Bench  in  1766.  His  Annals  of 
Scotland  and  Memorials  and  Letters,  as  well  as  his  Poems  from  the 
Bannatyne  MS.,  are  held  in  great  esteem  even  yet.  He  replied  to 
Gibbon  in  his  Secondary  Causes,  and  the  historian  found  his  arguments 
so  unanswerable  that  he  quietly  dropped  the  attempt  to  reply.] 

OLD  AGE— ITS  COMFORTS  AND 
REGRETS. 

(This  paper,  which  formed  No.  72  of  the  Lounger,  was  long  ascribed 
to  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  has  even  been  printed  among  his  work*. 
But  recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  it  is  by  Lord  Hailes.  It 
appeared  on  Saturday,  June  6th,  1786.) 

"  .  .   .  Sors  ista  Senectce 
Debila"  VIRG. 

IN  every  man's  lot  there  are  certain  incidents,  either  regard- 
ing himself  or  those  with  whom  he  is  closely  connected, 
which,  like  mile-stones  on  a  road,  mark  the  journey  of  life, 
and  call  our  attention  both  to  that  portion  of  it  which  we 
have  already  passed,  and  to  that  which  it  is  probable  we 
have  still  to  go.  The  death  or  the  marriage  of  a  friend, 
his  departure  for  a  distant  country,  or  his  return  from  it, 
not  only  attract  our  notice  to  such  events  themselves,  but 
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naturally  recall  to  our  memories,  and  anticipate  to  our 
imaginations,  a  chain  of  other  events  connected  with,  or 
dependent  upon  them.  Those  little  prominent  parts  of 
life  stop  the  even  and  unheeded  course  of  our  ordinary 
thoughts;  and,  like  him  who  has  gained  a  height  in  his 
walk,  we  not  only  look  on  the  objects  which  lie  before  us, 
but  naturally  turn  to  compare  them  with  those  we  have 
left  behind. 

Though  my  days,  as  my  readers  may  have  gathered  from 
the  accounts  I  have  formerly  given,  pass  with  as  much 
uniformity  as  those  of  most  men;  yet  there  are  now  and 
then  occurrences  in  them  which  give  room  for  this  variety 
of  reflection.  Some  such  lately  crossed  me  in  the  way; 
and  I  came  home,  after  a  solitary  walk,  disposed  to  moralise 
on  the  general  tenor  of  life,  to  look  into  some  of  the 
articles  of  which  it  consists,  and  to  sum  up  their  value  and 
their  use.  When  Peter  let  me  in,  methought  he  looked 
older  than  he  used  to  do.  I  opened  my  memorandum- 
book  for  1775, — I  can  turn  over  the  leaves  between  that 
time  and  this  (said  I  to  myself)  in  a  moment — thus  ! — and, 
casting  my  eye  on  the  blank  paper  that  remained,  began  to 
meditate  on  the  decline  of  life,  on  the  enjoyments,  the 
comforts,  the  cares,  and  the  sorrows  of  age. 

Of  domestic  comforts,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
much  celibacy  deprives  us;  how  many  pleasures  are  derived 
from  a  family,  when  that  family  is  happy  in  itself,  is  dutiful, 
affectionate,  good-humoured,  virtuous.  I  cannot  easily 
account  for  the  omission  of  Cicero,  who,  in  his  treatise 
De  Senectute^  enumerates  the  various  enjoyments  of  old 
age,  without  once  mentioning  those  which  arise  from  the 
possession  of  worthy  and  promising  children.  Perhaps  the 
Roman  manners  and  customs  were  not  very  much  calcu- 
lated to  promote  this :  they  who  could  adopt  the  children 
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of  others  were  not  likely  to  be  so  exclusively  attached  to 
their  own,  or  to  feel  from  that  attachment  a  very  high 
degree  of  pleasure;  or.  it  may  be,  the  father  of  Marcus  felt 
something  on  the  subject  of  children,  of  which  he  was 
willing  to  spare  himself  the  recollection.  But  though  a 
bachelor  myself,  I  look  with  equal  veneration  and  com- 
placency on  the  domestic  blessings  of  a  good  old  man,  sur- 
rounded by  a  virtuous  and  flourishing  race,  in  whom  he 
lives  over  the  best  days  of  his  youth,  and  from  whose  hap- 
piness he  draws  so  much  matter  for  his  own.  It  is  at  that 
advanced  period  of  life  that  most  of  the  enjoyments  of  a 
bachelor  begin  to  leave  him,  that  he  feels  the  solitariness  of 
his  situation,  linked  to  no  surrounding  objects,  but  those 
from  which  the  debility  or  the  seriousness  of  age  must 
necessarily  divorce  him.  The  club,  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  tavern  will  make  but  a  few  short  inquiries  after  his 
absence;  and  weakness  or  disease  may  imprison  him  to  his 
home,  without  their  much  feeling  the  want  of  his  company, 
or  any  of  their  members  soothing  his  uneasiness  with  theirs. 
The  endearing  society,  the  tender  attention  of  a  man's  own 
children,  give  to  his  very  wants  and  weakness  a  sort  of 
enjoyment,  when  those  wants  are  supplied,  and  that  weak- 
ness aided,  by  the  hands  he  loves. 

Though  the  celibacy  of  the  female  sex  is  still  more 
reproached,  and  is  thought  more  comfortless  than  that  of 
ours,  yet  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  to  possess  several  advan- 
tages of  which  the  other  is  deprived  An  old  maid  has 
been  more  accustomed  to  home  and  to  solitude  than  an  old 
bachelor,  and  can  employ  herself  in  many  little  female 
occupations,  which  render  her  more  independent  of  society 
for  the  disposal  of  her  time,  and  the  amusement  of  her 
mind.  The  comparatively  unimportant  employments  of 
the  female  world,  which  require  neither  much  vigour  of 
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body  nor  much  exertion  of  soul,  occupy  her  hours  and  her 
attention,  and  prevent  that  impatience  of  idleness,  or  of 
inactivity,  which  so  often  preys  on  men  who  have  been 
formerly  busy  or  active.  The  negative  and  gentler  virtues 
which  characterise  female  worth,  suit  themselves  more 
easily  to  the  languid  and  suffering  state  of  age  or  infirmity, 
than  those  active  and  soul-stirring  qualities  which  frequently 
constitute  the  excellence  of  the  male  character.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  females  to  which  this  will  not  apply;  to 
whom  age  must  be  more  terrible  than  to  any  other  being, 
because  it  deprives  them  of  more.  She  whose  only  endow- 
ment was  beauty,  must  tremble  at  the  approach  of  those 
wrinkles  which  spoil  her  of  her  all;  she  to  whom  youthful 
amusements  and  gaieties  were  the  whole  of  life,  must  dread 
more  than  death  that  period  when  they  can  be  no  longer 
enjoyed. 

It  needs  scarce  be  suggested  that,  to  lessen  the  evils 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  age  in  either  sex,  the  surest 
means  are  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  mind  in  youth:  to  have  something,  as  it  were,  in 
bank,  on  which  to  subsist  the  mind  when  the  sources  of 
external  supply  are  cut  off;  to  allow  it  some  room  for  its 
natural  activity  when  external  employments  have  ceased; 
to  preserve  that  energy  of  soul,  without  which  life  is  not 
only  useless,  but  burdensome.  The  former  exercise  of  the 
imagination  creates  numberless  pleasures,  and  its  former 
soundness  prevents  numberless  evils,  to  an  old  man.  In 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  those  objects  over  which  it 
has  formerly  ranged,  the  review  of  age  will  be  delightful 
or  dreary,  will  call  up  elegant  or  gross,  comfortable  or  dis- 
tressing, elevating  or  humiliating,  remembrances. 

When  I  say,  that  of  this  better  cultivated  old  age  the 
remembrances  will  be  more  delightful,  I  do  not  mean  that 
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t.hey  will  be  always  more  gay.  Of  melancholy  remem- 
brances this  state  will  naturally  be  more  susceptible  than 
those  in  which  memory  has  less  store,  and  active  em- 
ployment tends  more  to  dissipate  thought.  But  who 
would  exchange  melancholy  remembrances  for  the  apathy 
of  him  who  thinks  only  of  the  present  ?  Who  would  ex- 
change, for  unfeeling  contentment,  that  creative  memory 
which  peoples  the  present  time  with  past  joys,  past  friend- 
ships, past  love,  though  the  recollection  carries  sadness 
along  with  it?  The  most  melancholy  of  all  reflections 
which  an  old  man  can  make,  when  he  looks  around  him, 
and  misses  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  associates  of 
his  active  days,  and  exclaims,  in  the  natural  language  of 
Petrarch,  Ed  lo pur  vivo! — even  in  this,  to  one  of  a  good 
and  pious  mind,  there  is  a  certain  elevation  above  the 
world,  that  sheds  (so  to  speak)  a  beam  of  heavenly  light 
upon  the  darkness  around  him. 

A  late  correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  Atticus, 
pleases  and  interests  me  much,  by  a  natural,  though  it  is 
not  a  new  description,  of  the  various  occupations  and 
feelings  of  his  old  age.  After  mentioning  the  chequered 
nature  of  his  past  life,  on  the  dark  side  of  which  he  places 
the  loss  of  an  excellent  wife  and  several  promising  children, 
"The  memory  of  those  dear  objects,"  says  he,  "and  the 
soothing  hope  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  is  now  the 
source  of  extreme  pleasure  to  me.  In  my  retired  walks  in 
the  country,  I  am  never  alone;  those  dear  shades  are  my 
constant  companions."  Shenstone,  with  a  felicity  which 
perhaps  our  language  could  not  have  afforded  him,  has 
expressed  this  feeling  in  eight  or  nine  words,  to  the  force 
and  tenderness  of  which,  I  believe,  no  other  words  could 
add.  It  is  in  the  inscription  on  Miss  Dolman's  urn,  Heu 
quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse! 
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In  recollecting  those  whom  time  has  swept  from  our 
remembrance,  there  are  some  characters  whom,  though  we 
less  respected,  and,  reasonably  speaking,  must  less  regret, 
we  yet  cannot  help  remembering  with  a  feeling,  if  not  so 
tender,  perhaps  fully  as  sympathetic,  as  the  loss  of  much 
more  dignified  personages  might  produce.  "Alas,  poor 
Yorick  ! " — Even  in  what  I  have  passed  of  life,  I  recall  at 
this  moment  the  jests,  the  sallies,  the  thoughtless  gaiety 
of  several  such  characters,  wit-h  whom  one  cannot  easily 
connect  an  idea  so  serious  as  that  of  death,  whom  I  still 
wonder  at  not  meeting  in  the  accustomed  haunts  of  their 
amusement,  and  cannot,  without  violence  to  my  imagina- 
tion, think  of  as  gone  for  ever. 

The  regrets  of  the  old  for  such  companions  may  be  the 
more  easily  allowed,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  time  of 
life  preventing  them  from  the  acquisition  of  any  such  again. 
But  though  nothing  less  becomes  an  old  man  than  the 
levity  of  youthful  society  and  youthful  amusements,  yet  to 
keep  up  such  an  interest  in  them  as  may  preserve  to  himself 
the  complacency  of  the  young,  and  a  certain  enjoyment  of 
their  happiness,  is  one  of  the  great  ingredients  of  a  happy 
old  age.  I  smiled  one  day  at  seeing  my  friend  Colonel 
Caustic  busied  in  fitting  up  a  fishing-rod  for  a  school-boy, 
the  son  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  wished  to  go 
an  angling  on  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  grounds. 
"You  think  me  very  foolishly  employed,"  said  the  colonel; 
"but  do  not  blame  me,  till  your  philosophy  can  show  a 
happier  face  of  its  making  than  my  friend  Billy's  there." 

Some  old  men  forget  that  they  are  old,  and  some  that 
they  ever  were  young;  the  first  are  ridiculous  in  the  imita- 
tion, the  latter  peevish  in  the  restraint,  of  youthful  gaiety. 
This  is,  generally,  the  effect  neither  of  good  nature  in  the 
one,  nor  of  wisdom  in  the  other;  but  results,  in  the  first, 
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from  a  foolish  vanity,  and  from  an  incapacity  of  those  better 
employments  and  pleasures  which  suit  their  age;  in  the 
latter,  from  a  splenetic  regret  of  their  incapacity  for  those 
employments  and  pleasures  which  suit  it  not. 

Very  different  from  this  peevish  intolerance  of  youth,  is 
that  sort  of  gentle  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  time 
which  some  of  the  best-tempered  old  men  are  inclined  to 
show.  As  a  young  man,  I  never  complained  of  this  par- 
tiality which  my  seniors  discovered  for  their  own  times,  or 
the  injustice  they  sometimes  did  to  the  present.  It  is  on 
the  warmest  and  worthiest  hearts  that  the  impression  of  the 
former  age  remains  the  deepest.  The  prisci  conscius  avi 
is  one  whom  his  coevals  loved,  and  whom  his  juniors, 
whom  he  sometimes  under-rates,  should  regard;  as  he  who 
is  warmest  in  the  cause  of  his  absent  friend,  is  the  man 
whose  friendship  we  should  be  most  solicitous  to  gain. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  a  sort  of  proof  of  my  approach- 
ing the  period  of  partiality  for  the  past,  when  I  observe 
that  the  present  race  of  young  men  seem  not  likely  ever 
to  recall  their  younger  days  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
some  of  my  older  acquaintance  express  for  theirs.  That 
indifference  which  modern  fashion  teaches  her  votaries  will 
have  nothing  hereafter  to  remember  with  delight,  or  to 
record  with  partiality.  "  What  audience  "  (said  the  same 
excellent  friend  whom  I  above  quoted) — "  What  audience 
will  they  find  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  their  eulogium 
of  the  size  of  buckles,  the  height  of  capes,  or  the  fashion  of 
boots,  in  the  year  1785  ?" 

Of  the  foibles  of  age,  avarice  has  long  been  cited  as  the 
most  unreasonable  and  preposterous;  yet  I  think  it  is 
much  less  to  be  wondered  at,  though  not  less  to  be  blamed, 
than  the  declamation  of  moralists  has  generally  supposed. 
When  excluded  from  the  pleasures  which  the  use  of 
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money  might  procure,  we  substitute,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  the  archetype  of  enjoyment  for  enjoyment 
itself,  and  prize  wealth  as  the  end,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
the  means.  Old  men  are  niggard  of  their  money,  as  they 
are  profuse  of  their  talk,  because  the  possession  of  wealth 
is  one  of  those  pleasures,  in  which  they  can  equal  younger 
men;  as  daws  and  starlings  can  pilfer  and  hoard,  who  are 
destitute  of  plumage  and  song. 

But  there  are  uses  of  wealth  which  some  worthy  and  wise 
old  men  discover,  that  may  supply  this  want  of  object  for 
its  appropriation.  To  bestow  it  in  the  purposes  of  bene- 
ficence, is  one  of  the  ways  of  spending  money  for  which  a 
man  is  never  too  old;  or  if  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
outlived  the  relish  of  this,  it  is  only  where  they  have  been 
at  little  pains  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  those  better  feelings 
which  prompt  and  reward  good  looks.  That  pleasure 
which  Colonel  Caustic  mentioned  of  making  happy  faces, 
is  a  sort  of  fine  art  which  some  people  never  attain  and 
others  easily  lose. 
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ON   SCOTS    HUMOUR. 

(This  Essay  forms  No.   83  of  the  Mirror^  and  appeared  on  Tuesday, 
February  22nd,  1780.) 

IN  a  paper  published  at  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  improper 
to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  writers  of  this  country 
with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed;  but,  whatever 
be  the  comparative  rank  of  Scottish  and  English  authors, 
it  must  surely  be  allowed  that,  of  late,  there  have  been  writers 
in  this  country,  upon  different  subjects,  who  are  possessed 
of  very  considerable  merit.  In  one  species  of  writing,  how- 
ever, in  works  and  compositions  of  humour,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  English  stand  perfectly  unrivalled 
by  their  northern  neighbours.  The  English  excel  in  comedy; 
several  of  their  romances  are  replete  with  the  most  humorous 
representations  of  life  and  character,  and  many  of  their  other 
works  are  full  of  excellent  ridicule.  But  in  Scotland  we  have 
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hardly  any  book  which  aims  at  humour,  and  of  the  very  few 
which  do,  still  fewer  have  any  degree  of  merit.  Though  we 
have  tragedies  written  by  Scots  authors,  we  have  no  comedy, 
excepting  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd;  and  though  we  have 
tender  novels,  we  have  none  of  humour,  excepting  those  of 
Smollett,  who,  from  his  long  residence  in  England,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  acquired  in  this  country  his  talent  for  writing; 
nor  can  we,  for  the  same  reason,  lay  a  perfect  claim  to  Arbuth- 
not,  who  is  still  a  more  illustrious  exception  to  my  general 
remark.  There  must  be  something  in  the  national  genius  of 
the  two  people  which  makes  this  remarkable  difference  in 
their  writings,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  discover  from 
what  cause  it  arises. 

I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  in  the 
situation  and  present  government  of  Scotland  which  may, 
in  part,  account  for  this  difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two 
countries.  Scotland,  before  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms, 
was  a  separate  State,  with  a  Parliament  and  constitution  of 
its  own.  Now  the  seat  of  government  is  removed,  and  its 
constitution  is  involved  in  that  of  England.  At  the  time 
the  two  nations  came  to  be  so  intimately  connected,  its 
great  men  were  less  affluent  than  those  of  England,  its 
agriculture  was  little  advanced,  and  its  manufactures  were 
in  their  infancy.  A  Scotsman  was  therefore,  in  this  situa- 
tion, obliged  to  exert  every  nerve,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
hold  his  place. 

If  preferment,  or  offices  in  public  life,  were  his  object,  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  from  home  to  a  city  which,  though 
now  the  metropolis  of  the  united  kingdoms,  had  formerly 
been  to  him  a  sort  of  foreign  capital.  If  wealth  was  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  he  could  only  acquire  it  at  home 
by  great  industry  and  perseverance;  and  if  he  found  he 
could  not  easily  succeed  in  his  own  country,  he  repaired 
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to  other  countries,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to  amass 
a  fortune.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  are 
more  natives  of  Scotland  to  be  found  abroad  than  of  any 
other  country. 

People  in  this  situation  are  not  apt  to  indulge  themselves 
in  humour,  and  few  humorous  characters  will  appear.  It 
is  only  in  countries  where  men  wanton  in  the  extravagancies 
of  wealth  that  some  are  led  to  indulge  a  particular  vein  of 
character,  and  that  others  are  induced  to  delineate  and 
express  it  in  writing.  Besides,  where  men  are  in  a  situation 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  push  their  way  in  the 
world,  more  particularly  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  among 
strangers,  though  this  may  give  them  a  firmness  and  a 
resoluteness  in  their  conduct,  it  will  naturally  produce  a 
modest  caution  and  reserve  in  their  deportment,  which  must 
chill  every  approach  to  humour.  Hence,  though  the  Scots 
are  allowed  to  be  brave  and  undaunted  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions, yet  bashfulness,  reserve,  and  even  timidity  of  manner, 
unless  when  they  are  called  forth  to  action,  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  making  part  of  their  character.  Men  of  this 
disposition  are  not  apt  to  have  humour;  it  is  the  open,  the 
careless,  the  indifferent,  and  the  forward,  who  indulge  in  it; 
it  is  the  man  who  does  not  think  of  interest,  and  who  sets 
himself  above  attending  to  the  proprieties  of  conduct.  But 
he  who  has  objects  of  interest  in  view,  who  attends  with 
circumspection  to  his  conduct,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  is  generally  grave  and  silent,  and  seldom  makes  any 
attempt  at  humour. 

These  circumstances  may  have  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  in 
Scotland;  and  if  they  have  given  a  particular  formation  to 
the  genius  of  the  people  in  general,  they  would  naturally 
have  a  similar  effect  upon  its  authors :  the  genius  of  an 
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author  commonly  takes  its  direction  from  that  of  his 
countrymen. 

To  these  causes,  arising  from  the  present  situation  and 
government  of  our  country,  may  be  added  another  circum- 
stance, that  of  there  being  no  Court  or  seat  of  the  monarch 
in  Scotland.  It  is  only  where  the  Court  is  that  the  standard 
of  manners  can  be  fixed;  and,  of  consequence,  it  is  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  that  a  deviation  from 
that  standard  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  or  a  departure 
from  it  be  easily  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  Where 
there  is  no  Court,  it  becomes  of  little  importance  what 
dress  the  people  wear,  what  hours  they  observe,  what 
language  they  express  themselves  in,  or  what  is  their 
general  deportment.  Men  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
Court  become  also  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  fashion 
which  it  establishes,  and  are  unable  to  mark  or  point 
them  out.  But  the  great  subject  for  wit  and  ludicrous 
representation  arises  from  men's  having  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  is  the  fashionable  standard  of  manners,  and 
being  able  to  seize  upon,  and  hold  out  a  departure  from 
it,  in  a  humorous  point  of  view.  In  Scotland,  therefore, 
which,  since  the  removal  of  the  Court,  has  become,  in  a 
certain  degree,  a  provincial  country,  there  being  no  fixed 
standard  of  manners  within  the  country  itself,  one  great 
source  of  ridicule  is  cut  off,  and  an  author  is  not  led  to 
attempt  humorous  composition;  or,  if  he  does,  has  little 
chance  of  succeeding. 

There  is  another  particular  which  may  have  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  upon  the  genius  of  the  Scots  writers, 
and  that  is  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  they  write. 
The  old  Scottish  dialect  is  now  banished  from  our  books, 
and  the  English  is  substituted  in  its  place.  But  though  our 
books  be  written  in  English,  our  conversation  is  in  Scotch. 
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Of  our  language  it  may  be  said,  as  we  are  told  of  the  wit  of 
Sir  Hudibras,  that  we  have  a  suit  for  holidays  and  another 
for  working-days.  The  Scottish  dialect  is  our  ordinary  suit; 
the  English  is  used  only  on  solemn  occasions.  When  a 
Scotsman  therefore  writes,  he  does  it  generally  in  trammels. 
His  own  native  original  language,  which  he  hears  spoken 
around  him,  he  does  not  make  use  of;  but  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  language  in  some  respects  foreign  to  him,  and 
which  he  has  acquired  by  study  and  observation.  When  a 
celebrated  Scottish  writer,  after  the  publication  of  his  History 
of  Scotland,  was  first  introduced  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  his 
Lordship,  with  that  happy  talent  of  compliment  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable,  addressed  him  at  parting  in  these 
words:  "  I  am  happy,  Sir,  to  have  met  with  you, — happy  to 
have  passed  a  day  with  you, — and  extremely  happy  to  find 
that  you  speak  Scotch.  It  would  be  too  much  were  you  to 
speak,  as  well  as  write  our  language,  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves." 

This  circumstance  of  a  Scottish  author  not  writing  his 
own  natural  dialect,  must  have  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  nature  of  his  literary  productions.  When  he  is 
employed  in  any  grave  dignified  composition,  when  he 
writes  history,  politics,  or  poetry,  the  pains  he  must  take  to 
write,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  he  speaks, 
will  not  much  affect  his  productions;  the  language  of  such 
compositions  is,  in  every  case,  raised  above  that  of  common 
life;  and,  therefore,  the  deviation  which  a  Scottish  author  is 
obliged  to  make  from  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
can  be  of  little  prejudice  to  him.  But  if  a  writer  is  to 
descend  to  common  and  ludicrous  pictures  of  life;  if,  in 
short,  he  is  to  deal  in  humorous  composition,  his  language 
must  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of  common  life,  that  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people;  but  a  Scotsman  who  wishes  to  write 
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English  cannot  easily  do  this.  He  neither  speaks  the 
English  dialect,  nor  is  it  spoken  by  those  around  him:  any 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  language  is  got  from 
books,  not  from  conversation.  Hence  Scottish  authors  may 
have  been  prevented  from  attempting  to  write  books  of 
humour;  and  when  they  have  tried  it  we  may  be  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  account  for  their  failure. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed 
that  almost  the  only  works  of  humour  which  we  have  in  this 
country  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  most  of  them  were 
written  before  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms,  when  the  Scotch 
was  the  written,  as  well  as  the  spoken  language  of  the 
country.  The  Gentle  Shepherd^  which  is  full  of  natural  and 
ludicrous  representations  of  low  life,  is  written  in  broad 
Scotch.  Many  of  our  ancient  Scottish  ballads  are  full  of 
humour.  If  there  have  been  lately  any  publications  of 
humour  in  this  country,  written  in  good  English,  they  have 
been  mostly  of  the  graver  sort,  called  irony.  In  this  species 
of  writing,  where  the  author  himself  never  appears  to  laugh, 
a  more  dignified  composition  is  admissible;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  disadvantage  of  writing  in  a  language  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  speaks,  or  those  around  him 
converse,  is  not  so  sensibly  felt. 
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ON  SCOTS  MUSIC 

(Originally  published  as  a  separate  Essay,  but  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  volume,  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music. ) 

THERE  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each  musical 
country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are  apt  to  prefer 
to  every  other  style.  That  they  should  prefer  their  own,  is 
not  surprising ;  and  that  the  melody  of  one  people  should 
differ  from  that  of  another,  is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps, 
than  that  the  language  of  one  people  should  differ  from 
that  of  another.  But  there  is  something  not  unworthy  of 
notice  in  the  particular  expression  and  style  that  charac- 
terise the  music  of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  sort  of  music.  Of  this  diversity  Scot- 
land supplies  a  striking  example.  The  native  melody  of 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  Irish  or  Erse  lan- 
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guage  is  different  from  the  English  01  Scotch.  In  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music  as  it  relates  to  the  mind, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  offer  a  conjecture  on 
the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ;  which,  though  it  should 
not  (and  indeed  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not)  fully  account 
for  any  one  of  them,  may  however  incline  the  reader  to 
think  that  they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw 
some  faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion,  has 
a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  gesture ;  and  so 
strict  is  the  union  between  the  passion  and  its  outward  sign, 
that,  where  the  former  is  not  in  some  degree  felt,  the  latter 
can  never  be  perfectly  natural,  but,  if  assumed,  becomes 
awkward  mimicry,  instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of 
nature  which  draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder. 
If,  therefore,  there  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  peculiarity  to  their 
passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  also  have  something  peculiar  in  the  expression  of 
their  countenance,  and  even  in  the  form  of  their  features. 
Caius  Marius,  Jugurtha,  Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great 
warriors,  are  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect, 
which  they  had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and 
unrestrained  exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their  corre- 
spondent expressions,  which  being  often  repeated,  became 
at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features,  as  the  sentiments  they 
arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages,  whose  thoughts  are 
little  inured  to  control,  have  more  of  this  significancy  of 
look  than  those  men  who,  being  born  and  bred  in 
civilised  nations,  are  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to 
suppress  every  emotion  that  tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of 
society.  And  while  the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the 
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smoothness  of  feature  peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human 
face  is  less  marked  with  any  strong  character  than  in  old 
age: — a  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visage  does 
not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart,  must  have  more 
cunning  than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  acknowledge. 
Even  by  the  trade  or  profession  the  human  countenance 
may  be  characterised.  They  who  employ  themselves  in  the 
nicer  mechanic  arts,  that  require  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
artist,  do  generally  contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suited  io 
that  one  uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas,  other  artists,  whose  work  requires  less 
attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  conversation  at  the  same  time,  have  for  the  most 
part  smoother  and  more  unmeaning  faces :  their  thoughts 
are  more  miscellaneous,  and  therefore  their  features  are  less 
fixed  in  one  uniform  configuration.  A  keen  penetrating 
look  indicates  thoughtfulness  and  spirit:  a  dull  torpid 
countenance  is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is  in 
general  true  of  the  visible  signs  of  our  passions;  and  it  is 
no  less  true  of  the  audible.  A  man  habitually  peevish,  or 
passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious,  may  be  known  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  by  his  physiognomy. 
May  we  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  say,  that  if  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  any  passion  were  to  compose  a  discourse, 
or  a  poem,  or  a  tune,  his  work  would  in  some  measure 
exhibit  an  image  of  his  mind?  I  could  not  easily  be 
persuaded  that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  sweet 
tempers ;  or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior  were  ill- 
natured.  The  airs  of  Felton  are  so  uniformly  mournful, 
that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  merry,  or  even  a 
cheerful  man.  If  a  musician,  in  deep  affliction,  were  to 
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attempt  to  compose  a  lively  air,  I  believe  he  would  not 
succeed:  though  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand  the 
nature  of  the  connection  that  may  take  place  between  a 
mournful  mind  and  a  melancholy  tune.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  poet  or  an  orator  should  transfuse  his 
passions  into  his  work:  for  every  passion  suggests  ideas 
congenial  to  its  own  nature;  and  the  composition  of  the 
poet,  or  of  the  orator,  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas 
that  occur  at  the  time  he  is  composing.  But  musical 
sounds  are  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  even  the 
imitations  of  natural  sounds :  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  it  should  happen,  that  a  musician,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put  together  a 
series  of  notes,  whose  expression  is  contrary  to  that  of 
another  series  which  he  had  put  together  when  elevated 
with  joy.  But  of  the  fact  I  am  not  doubtful ;  though  I  have 
not  sagacity,  or  knowledge  of  music,  enough  to  be  able  to 
explain  it.  And  my  opinion  in  this  matter  is  warranted  by 
that  of  a  more  competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of 
church  voluntaries,  that  if  the  organist  "do  not  feel  in 
himself  the  divine  energy  of  devotion,  he  will  labour  in 
vain  to  raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out 
those  happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concerted  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future  use 
and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as  they  rise."1 
A  man  who  has  made  music  the  study  of  his  life,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  examples  of  style  and 
expression  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  former 
masters,  may,  by  memory  and  much  practice,  attain  a  sort 
of  mechanical  dexterity  in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any 
given  passion ;  but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  vulgar 
1  Avison  on  Musical  Expression,  pp,  88,  89. 
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and  spiritless,  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.  It  is 
recorded  of  Lulli,  that,  once  when  his  imagination  was  all 
on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  of  terrible  ideas,  which 
he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy,  he  ran  to  his 
harpsichord,  and  struck  off  such  a  combination  of  sounds, 
that  the  company  felt  their  hair  stand  on  end  with  horror. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please,  take 
it  for  granted,  that  different  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the 
musician  will  give  different  and  peculiar  expressions  to  his 
music; — and  upon  this  principle,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but  in 
general  a  melancholy  country.  Long  tracts  of  mountainous 
desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obscured  by 
misty  weather;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded 
by  precipices  resounding  with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  soil  so 
rugged,  and  a  climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit 
neither  the  amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the  labours  of 
agriculture ;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the  friths 
and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country;  the  portentous  noises 
which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  waters,  is  apt  to  raise,  in  a  lonely  region, 
full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and  caverns ;  the  grotesque  and 
ghastly  appearance  of  such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the 
moon: — objects  like  these  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy, 
which  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and  social 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thoughts  of  a 
native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.  If  these  people, 
notwithstanding  their  reformation  in  religion,  and  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  do  still  retain  many  of 
their  old  superstitions,  we  need  not  doubt  but  in  former 
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times  they  must  have  been  more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of 
imagination,  when  beset  with  the  bugbears  of  Popery,  and 
the  darkness  of  Paganism.  Most  of  their  superstitions  are 
of  a  melancholy  cast.  That  Second  Sight,  wherewith  some 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  considered 
by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the  many 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  fancy.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Alpine 
regions  do  likewise  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  second  sight.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  persons  of  lively  imagination,  immured 
in  deep  solitude,  and  surrounded  with  the  stupendous 
scenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents,  should  dream, 
even  when  they  think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few 
striking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  diversified ; 
of  corpses,  funeral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  terror; 
or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and  such-like 
matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.1  Let  it  be  observed 

1 1  do  not  find  sufficient  evidence  for  the  reality  of  Second  Sight,  or 
at  least  of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  that  term.  A  treatise  on 
the  subject  was  published  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales  were 
told  of  persons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have  been  favoured,  or 
haunted,  with  these  illuminations;  but  most  of  the  tales  were  trifling 
and  ridiculous :  and  the  whole  work  betrayed  extreme  credulity  on  the 
part  of  the  compiler.  That  any  of  these  visionaries  are  liable  to  be 
swayed  in  their  declarations  by  sinister  views,  I  will  not  say;  though  a 
gentleman  of  character  assured  me  that  one  of  them  offered  to  sell  him 
this  unaccountable  talent  for  half-a-crown.  But  this  I  think  may  be 
said  with  confidence,  that  none  but  ignorant  people  pretend  to  be 
gifted  in  this  way.  And  in  them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps, 
than  short  fits  of  sudden  sleep  or  drowsiness  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arising  from  some  bodily  disorder,  the  effect  of  idleness, 
low  spirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination.  For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the 
most  credulous  Highlanders,  that,  as  knowledge  and  industry  are 
propagated  in  their  country,  the  second  sight  disappears  in  proportion  : 
and  nobody  ever  laid  claim  to  this  faculty  who  was  much  employed  in 
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also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland  had  hardly 
any  other  way  of  supporting  themselves  than  by  hunting, 
fishing,  or  war,  professions  that  are  continually  exposed  to 
fatal  accidents.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  additional  horrors 
would  often  haunt  their  solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  over- 
shadow the  imagination  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

the  intercourse  of  social  life.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  one 
should  have  the  appearance  of  being  awake,  and  should  even  think 
one's  self  so,  during  these  fits  of  dozing;  or  that  they  should  come  on 
suddenly,  and  while  one  is  engaged  in  some  business.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  persons  much  fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently 
fall  asleep  for  a  moment,  or  for  a  longer  space,  while  they  are  standing, 
or  walking,  or  riding  on  horseback.  Add  but  a  lively  dream  to  this 
slumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent  effect  of  disease)  take  away  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  asleep,  and  a  superstitious  man,  who  is 
always  hearing  and  believing  tales  of  second  sight,  may  easily  mistake 
his  dream  for  a  waking  vision  :  which,  however,  is  soon  forgotten  when 
no  subsequent  occurrence  recalls  it  to  his  memory;  but  which,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  to  resemble  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into 
a  Highland  prophet.  This  conceit  makes  him  more  recluse  and  more 
melancholy  than  ever,  and  so  feeds  his  disease,  and  multiplies  his 
visions;  which,  if  they  are  not  dissipated  by  business  or  society,  may 
continue  to  haunt  him  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  which,  in  their  progress 
through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  some  new  tincture  of  the  marvel- 
lous from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their  circulation. — As  to  the 
prophetical  nature  of  this  second-sight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all. 
That  the  Deity  should  work  a  miracle,  in  order  to  give  intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  these  dreams  are  made  up  of,  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the  colour  of  a  suit  of  clothes;  and 
that  these  intimations  should  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  those  persons 
only  who  are  idle  and  solitary,  who  speak  Erse,  or  who  live  among 
mountains  and  deserts, — is  like  nothing  in  nature  or  providence  that 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  must  therefore,  unless  it  were  confirmed 
by  a  satisfactory  proof  (which  is  not  the  case),  be  rejected  as  absurd  and 
incredible.  The  visions,  such  as  they  are,  may  reasonably  enough  be 
ascribed  to  a  distempered  fancy.  And  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  our 
ordinary  dreams,  certain  appearances  should,  on  some  rare  occasions, 
resemble  certain  events,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  chance;  and 
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What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  from  the 
fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  of  such  a 
region  ?  Strains,  expressive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  softer 
passions?  No:  their  style  must  have  been  better  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  And  so  we  find  in  fact  that  their 
music  is.  The  wildest  irregularity  appears  in  its  compo- 

seems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  supernatural,  than  that 
the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  scurrilities  at  random,  should  sometimes 
happen  to  salute  the  passenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

But,  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  these  remarks,  or  of  their 
pertinency  to  the  present  subject,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
quoting,  from  a  poem  little  known,  the  following  very  picturesque  lines; 
which  may  show  that  what  in  history  or  philosophy  would  make  but 
an  awkward  figure,  may  sometimes  have  a  charming  effect  in  poetry. 

"  E'er  since  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Ross 
(So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells) 
Were  wont,  with  clans  and  ready  vassals  throng'd, 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf; 
There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  but  rising  still  more  loud 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns,  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen, 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies ;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks,  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer, 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  the  shouts  of  men, 
And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghast  he  eyes 
The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round; 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns : 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 
To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend  ; 
But  wonders ;  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

Albania,  a  poem.     London,  1737,  folio. 
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sition :  the  expression  is  warlike,  and  melancholy,  and 
approaches  even  to  the  terrible. — And  that  their  poetry  is 
almost  uniformly  mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark 
and  dreary,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe 
those  fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remember  to 
have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  taught  to  refer  to 
a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present  a 
very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills  covered  with 
verdure;  clear  streams  winding  through  long  and  beautiful 
valleys;  trees  produced  without  culture,  here  straggling 
or  single,  and  there  crowding  into  little  groves  and  bowers; 
—with  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude 
to,  render  them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favourable  to  romantic 
leisure  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages,  and  hills 
adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Melrose  ;l  a  region  distin- 
guished by  many  charming  varieties  of  rural  scenery,  and 
which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of  the  country,  or  the 
genius  of  the  people,  may  properly  enough  be  termed  the 
Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  all  these  songs  are  sweetly  and 
powerfully  expressive  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  other 
emotions  suited  to  the  tranquillity  of  pastoral  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  these  songs  were  composed 
by  David  Rizzio,  a  musician  from  Italy,  the  unfortunate 
favourite  of  a  very  unfortunate  queen.  But  this  must  be  a 
mistake.  The  style  of  the  Scotch  music  was  fixed  before 
his  time;  for  many  of  the  best  of  these  tunes  are  ascribed 
by  tradition  .to  a  more  remote  period.  And  it  is  not  to  be 

1  Covvdcnknows,  Galashiels,  Galawater,  Ettrick  Banks,  Braes  of 
Yarrow,  Bush  aboon  Traquair,  etc. 
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supposed  that  he,  a  foreigner,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  a  man  of  business,  could  have  acquired  or  invented 
a  style  of  musical  composition  so  different  in  every  respect 
from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  own 
country.  Melody  is  so  much  the  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch  tunes,  that  I  doubt  whether  even  basses  were  set  to 
them  before  the  present  century;  whereas,  in  the  days  of 
Rizzio,  Harmony  was  the  fashionable  study  of  the  Italian 
composers.  Palestrina  himself,  who  flourished  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  has  obtained  the  high 
title  of  Father  of  Harmony,  is  by  a  great  master x  ranked 
with  those  who  neglected  air,  and  were  too  closely  attached 
to  counterpoint;  and  at  the  time  when  Rizzio  was  a  student 
in  the  art,  Palestrina's  must  have  been  the  favourite  music  in 
Italy. — Besides,  though  the  style  of  the  old  Scotch  melody 
has  been  well  imitated  by  Mr.  Oswald,  and  some  other 
natives,  I  do  not  find  that  any  foreigner  has  ever  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  it.  Geminiani,  a  great  and  original  genius  in 
this  art,  and  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Scotch  songs  (some 
of  which  he  published  with  accompaniments),  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  blotted  many  a  quire  of  paper  to  no  purpose, 
in  attempting  to  compose  a  second  strain  to  that  fine  little 
air  which  in  Scotland  is  known  by  the  name  of  The  Broom 
of  Cowdenknowes. — To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  Tassoni, 
the  author  of  La  Secchia  rapita,  speaks  of  this  music  as  well 
esteemed  by  the  Italians  of  his  time,2  and  ascribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  James,  King  of  Scotland: — which  a 
foreigner  might  naturally  do,  as  all  the  Scotch  kings  of  that 
name,  particularly  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were 
skilled  both  in  music  and  poetry. 

But  though  I  admit  Tassoni's  testimony  as  a  proof  that 

1  Avison  on  Mus.  Expression,  pp.  49,  51- 

2  Tassoni  was  born  in  1565. 
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the  Scotch  music  is  more  ancient  than  Rizzio,  I  do  not 
think  him  right  in  what  he  says  of  its  inventor.  Nor  can  I 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  give  the  honour 
of  this  invention  to  the  monks  of  Melrose.  I  rather 
believe  that  it  took  its  rise  among  men  who  were  real 
shepherds,  and  who  actually  felt  the  sentiments  and 
affections  whereof  it  is  so  very  expressive.  Rizzio  may 
have  been  one  of  the  first,  perhaps,  who  made  a  collection 
of  these  songs;  or  he  may  have  played  them  with  more 
delicate  touches  than  the  Scotch  musicians  of  that  time;  or 
perhaps  corrected  the  extravagance  of  certain  passages; — 
for  one  is  struck  with  the  regularity  of  some,  as  well  as 
amused  with  the  wildness  of  others: — and  in  all  or  any  of 
those  cases,  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Scotch 
music  is  under  obligations  to  him: — but  that  this  style  of 
pastoral  melody,  so  unlike  the  Italian,  and  in  every  respect 
so  peculiar,  should  have  been  established  or  invented  by 
him,  is  incredible;  nay  (if  it  were  worth  while  to  assert 
anything  so  positively  on  such  a  subject),  we  might  even 
say  impossible. 


A  THEORY  OF  DREAMS. 

(This  paper  formed  No.  73  of  the  Mirror,  and  appeared  on  January 
1 8th,  1780.) 

To  the  Author  of  the  "Mirror? 

SIR, — In  the  course  of  his  various  inquiries  into  human 
nature,  your  illustrious  kinsman  the  Spectator  did  not  over- 
look Dreaming;  on  which  he  has  given  us  many  ingenious 
and  useful  observations.  Having  all  my  life  been  a  great 
dreamer  of  dreams,  I  also  have  made  some  remarks  upon 
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that  mysterious  phenomenon,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  author  of  the  Mirror,  as  I  believe  some 
of  them  are  new,  and  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  with  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dream- 
ing. Epicurus  fancied  that  an  infinite  multitude  of  subtle 
images,  some  flowing  from  bodies,  some  formed  of  their 
own  accord,  and  others  made  up  of  different  things  variously 
combined,  were  continually  moving  up  and  down  in  the  air 
about  us;  and  that  these  images,  being  of  extreme  fineness, 
penetrate  our  bodies;  and,  striking  upon  the  mind,  give  rise 
to  that  mode  of  perception  which  we  call  Imagination;  and 
to  which  he  refers  the  origin  both  of  our  waking  thoughts 
and  of  our  dreams.  Aristotle  seems  to  think  that  every 
object  of  outward  sense  makes  upon  the  human  soul,  or 
upon  some  other  part  of  our  frame,  a  certain  impression, 
which  remains  for  some  time  after  the  object  that  made  it 
is  gone,  and  which,  being  afterwards  recognised  by  the  mind 
in  sleep,  gives  rise  to  those  visions  that  then  present  them- 
selves. These  opinions,  if  one  were  to  examine  them, 
would  be  found  either  to  amount  to  nothing  that  can  be 
understood,  or  to  ascribe  to  human  thought  a  sort  of 
material  nature,  which  is  perfectly  inconceivable. 

Neither  shall  I  trouble  you  with  enumerating  five  different 
species  of  dreams  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  described  by  Macrobius.  Dreams  are, 
indeed,  of  different  sorts  and  characters;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  be  divided  into  five  hundred 
classes,  as  well  as  into  five.  My  own  remarks  I  shall  set  down 
without  method,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  me. 

Though  some  of  our  dreams  are  exceedingly  wild  and 
extravagant,  others  are  more  regular,  and  more  like  real  life. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  body  in  health,  we  are 
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apt  to  dream  of  our  ordinary  business.  The  passions  too 
which  occupy  the  mind  when  awake,  and  the  objects  and 
causes  of  those  passions,  are  apt  to  recur  in  sleep,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  under  some  disguise;  accompanied  with 
painful  circumstances  when  we  are  in  trouble,  and  with 
more  pleasing  ideas  when  we  are  happy.  To  this  the  poets 
attend;  and,  in  describing  the  dreams  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines,  are  careful  to  give  them  a  resemblance  to  their 
real  fortune.  Dido,  when  forsaken  by  ^Eneas,  dreams  that 
she  is  going  a  long  journey  alone,  and  seeking  her  Tyrians 
in  a  desert  land: 

"...  longam  incomitata  vicletur 
Ire  viam,  Tyriosque  deserta  quoerere  terra." 

Thus  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  one  image  the  two  passions  that 
engrossed  her  through  the  day,  love  to  her  people,  and  a 
sense  of  her  forlorn  condition.  Eloisa,  separated  for  ever 
from  her  friend,  dreams  of  being  again  happy  in  his  com- 
pany; but  the  next  moment,  says  she: 

"...  Methinks  we  wandering  go, 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe, 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivy  creeps, 
And  low-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps ; 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise." 

On  these  occasions,  the  poet  will  not  describe  a  dream 
exactly  like  the  real  circumstances  of  the  dreamer;  he  makes 
it  only  a  sort  of  dark  allegorical  similitude:  and  this  we 
approve  of,  because  we  know  that  it  is  according  to  nature. 
For  a  reason  to  be  given  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  to  be 
mercifully  ordered  by  Providence  that  our  dreams  should 
thus  differ  from  our  waking  thoughts:  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  influence  of  our  passions  upon  the  general 
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tenor  of  our  thinking,  we  need  not  wonder  that  there  should 
be,  notwithstanding,  some  analogy  between  them.  It  is 
this  mixture  of  resemblance  and  diversity  that  makes  some 
of  our  dreams  allegorical  But  when  that  happens,  an 
attentive  observer,  who  is  free  from  superstition,  will  find 
that  they  allude  not  to  what  is  future,  but  to  what  is  present 
or  past,  unless  where  we  have  been  anticipating  some  future 
event;  in  which  case  our  dreams  may  possibly  resemble  our 
conjectures.  Now,  if  our  conjectures  be  right,  and  if  our 
dreams  resemble  them,  it  may  happen  that  there  shall  be  a 
likeness  between  a  certain  dream  and  a  future  occurrence: 
but  in  this  there  is  nothing  more  supernatural  than  that  I 
should  dream  to-night  of  what  I  have  been  employed  in 
to-day;  for  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular  train  of 
thought  impressed  upon  us  in  sleep,  by  a  certain  previous 
train  of  thought  into  which  reason  and  experience  had  led 
us  when  awake.  For  example,  when  I  see  a  man  dissi- 
pating his  fortune  by  debauchery,  I  may,  with  reason, 
apprehend  that  disease  and  poverty  will  soon  overtake  him. 
If  this  conjecture  trouble  me  in  the  day-time,  it  may  also 
recur  in  sleep,  accompanied  with  some  visionary  circum- 
stances; and  I  shall  dream,  perhaps,  that  I  see  him  in  rags 
and  misery.  Suppose  this  really  to  happen  soon  after,  what 
opinion  am  I  to  entertain  concerning  my  dream  ?  Surely  I 
have  no  more  reason  to  consider  it  as  prophetical,  than  I 
have  to  look  upon  the  conjecture  which  gave  rise  to  it  as 
the  effect  of  inspiration. 

Some  of  our  dreams  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  any- 
thing that  ever  before  occurred  to  our  senses,  or  fancy. 
But  this  is  not  common,  except  in  bad  health.  It  holds 
true  in  general,  that  dreams  are  an  imitation,  though  often 
a  very  extravagant  one,  of  reality. 

There  are  people  who  observe  that  one  particular  dream 
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frequently  returns  upon  them.  Socrates,  in  the  Phczdo  of 
Plato,  tells  his  friend  that  he  had  all  his  life  been  haunted 
with  a  vision  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  seemed  to  say  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  study  music.  If  this  repetition  of 
dreams  be  the  effect  of  habit,  which  is  not  unlikely,  we  may 
from  it  learn  the  expediency  of  concealing  such  as  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  banishing  them  from  our  thoughts  as  soon 
as  we  can.  Indeed,  it  is  a  vulgar  observation,  that  they  who 
never  speak  of  dreams  are  not  often  troubled  with  them. 

Intemperance  of  every  kind,  in  eating  or  drinking,  in 
sleep  or  watching,  in  rest  or  exercise,  tends  to  make  dreams 
disagreeable;  and  therefore,  one  end  of  dreaming  may  be 
to  recommend  sobriety  and  moderation.  For  the  time  we 
may  employ  in  sleep  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  whole 
of  human  life;  and,  if  there  be  any  expedient  for  rendering 
that  portion  of  our  time  agreeable,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  put  it  in  practice.  Habits  of  virtue  and  soberness,  the 
repression  of  turbulent  desires,  and  the  indulgence  of  pious, 
social,  and  cheerful  dispositions,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
effectual  in  giving  that  lightness  to  the  animal  spirits,  and 
that  calm  temperature  to  the  blood,  which  promote  thoughts 
pleasurable  through  the  day,  and  sweet  slumber  and  easy 
dreams  by  night. 

The  ancients  thought  that  morning-dreams  come  nearest 
the  truth.  In  the  morning,  no  doubt,  the  perspiration  and 
digestion  continued  through  the  night  will  make  the  stomach, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  body,  more  composed  and  cool 
than  when  we  go  to  sleep;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
absurd  to  say  that  dreams  may  be  more  regular  then,  and 
more  like  real  life.  But  if  we  have  passed  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  morning  without  sleep,  and  fall  a-dozing  about  the 
time  we  usually  rise,  our  dreams  are  seldom  agreeable,  and 
our  slumber  is  rather  stupefying  than  salutary;  whence  we 
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may  perhaps  infer  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Nature  that  we 
should  rise  early,  and  at  a  stated  hour. 

As  agreeable  thoughts  accompany  good  health;  as  violent 
passions,  and  even  frenzy,  are  the  attendants  of  certain 
diseases;  as  dulness  and  confusion  of  thought  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  loaded  stomach;  and,  as  the  swallowing 
of  much  strong  liquor  produces  a  temporary  madness ; — as 
our  thoughts,  I  say,  when  we  are  awake,  are  so  much  deter- 
mined by  our  bodily  habit,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
be  still  more  liable  to  such  influence  when  we  are  asleep. 
Accordingly,  certain  dreams  do,  for  the  most  part,  accom- 
pany certain  positions  and  states  of  the  body.  When  our 
breathing  is  in  any  degree  interrupted,  by  our  head  falling 
awry,  by  the  bed-clothes  pressing  on  our  mouth  or  nostrils, 
or  by  any  internal  disorder,  we  are  apt  to  dream  of  going, 
with  great  uneasiness,  through  narrow  passages,  where  we 
are  in  danger  of  suffocation.  When  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  occasions  any  convulsive  motion  in  the  jaws,  a 
thing  not  uncommon  in  sleep,  and  which  frequently  pro- 
duces a  strong  compression  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  we 
are  apt  to  dream  that  the  teeth  are  loose,  or  falling  out,  or 
that  our  mouth  is  full  of  pins,  or  of  something  very  disagree- 
able. In  cold  weather,  too,  when  by  any  accident  we  throw 
aside  the  bed-clothes,  we  sometimes  dream  of  going  naked. 
Of  all  these  facts  I  have  often  had  experience;  and,  if  the 
thing  could  be  accurately  attended  to,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
many  of  our  dreams  might  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner;  and  therefore,  when  we  have  an  uncommon  dream, 
we  ought  not  to  look  forward  with  apprehension,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  the  forerunner  of  calamity;  but  rather  backward, 
to  see  whether  we  can  discover  its  cause,  and  whether  from 
such  a  discovery  we  may  not  learn  something  that  may  be 
profitable  to  our  health. 
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In  some  constitutions,  certain  dreams  do  generally  go 
before,  or  accompany  the  beginnings  of  certain  diseases. 
When,  for  example,  there  is  any  tendency  to  fever,  we  are 
apt  to  dream  of  performing  with  great  labour  some  work, 
we  know  not  precisely  what,  in  which  we  never  make  any 
progress.  This  imagination  will  occur  in  sleep,  even  while 
one  has  no  means  of  observing,  when  awake,  any  symptom 
that  could  lead  one  to  suspect  one's  health  to  be  in  danger; 
and,  when  it  does  occur,  may  it  not  give  warning  to  make 
some  change  in  the  ordinary  regimen,  to  eat  or  drink  less 
than  usual,  or  have  recourse  to  some  of  those  other  methods 
whereby  acute  distempers  are  prevented  ?  In  general,  when 
one  is  haunted  more  than  usual  with  disagreeable  dreams, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  constitution;  and  therefore  that  temperance,  fasting, 
or  exercise,  may  be  requisite  to  avert  the  impending  evil. 
And  these  are  remedies  which  one  may  have  recourse  to; 
and  in  regard  to  which  one  may  venture  to  make  a  few 
experiments,  in  almost  any  circumstances.  Agreeable 
dreams  I  would  take  for  the  signs  of  health,  and  accordingly 
consider  them  as  good,  and  not  evil, 

INSOMNIOSUS. 
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VIL   HENRY  MACKENZIE. 
(1745-1831*) 

[Novelist,  essayist,  and  lawyer.  Born  at  Edinburgh,  son  of  a  physician 
in  that  city;  educated  at  the  High  School  and  University  there;  studied 
for  the  law,  but  early  manifested  a  disposition  for  literature ;  published 
The  Man  of  Feeling  in  1771;  The  Man  of  the  World,  1773,  and  other 
works  following  these.  Was  a  prominent  member  of  the  "Mirror" 
Club,  and  the  leader  of  that  coterie  which  started  the  Mirror  in  1779 
and  the  Lounger  in  1785.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the  genius  of 
Robert  Burns.  At  that  lime  he  was  a  sort  of  "Dictator"  in  Scots 
literary  circles.] 

ESSAY  ON  ROBERT  BURNS. 

(This  is  the  famous  Essay  which  really  turned  the  tide  of  popularity  in 
favour  of  Burns,  by  revealing  to  the  public  that  a  great  and  original 
genius  had  arisen.  It  appeared  in  the  Lounger,  Saturday,  December 
9th,  1786,  forming  No.  97  of  that  periodical.) 

To  the  feeling  and  the  susceptible  there  is  something 
wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  contemplation  of  genius,  of  that 
super-eminent  reach  of  mind  by  which  some  men  are 
distinguished.  In  the  view  of  highly  superior  talents,  as  in 
that  of  great  and  stupendous  natural  objects,  there  is  a 
sublimity  which  fills  the  soul  with  wonder  and  delight, 
which  expands  it,  as  it  were,  beyond  its  usual  bounds,  and 
which,  investing  our  nature  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
extraordinary  honours,  interests  our  curiosity,  and  flatters 
our  pride. 

This  divinity  of  genius,  however,  which  admiration  is 
fond  to  worship,  is  best  arrayed  in  the  darkness  of  distant 
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and  remote  periods,  and  is  not  easily  acknowledged  in  the 
present  times,  or  in  places  with  which  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted.  Exclusive  of  all  the  deductions  which  envy  or 
jealousy  may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  make,  there  is  a 
familiarity  in  the  near  approach  of  persons  around  us,  not 
very  consistent  with  the  lofty  ideas  which  we  wish  to  form 
of  him  who  has  led  captive  our  imagination  in  the  triumph 
of  his  fancy,  overpowered  our  feelings  with  the  tide  of 
passion,  or  enlightened  our  reason  with  the  investigation  of 
hidden  truths.  It  may  be  true,  that  "  in  the  olden  time" 
genius  had  some  advantages  which  tended  to  its  vigour  and 
its  growth ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  even  in  these 
degenerate  days,  it  rises  much  oftener  than  it  is  observed; 
that  in  "  the  ignorant  present  time,"  our  posterity  may  find 
names  which  they  will  dignify,  though  we  neglected,  and 
pay  to  their  memory  those  honours  which  their  contem- 
poraries had  denied  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural,  and  indeed  a  fortunate, 
vanity  in  trying  to  redress  this  wrong  which  genius  is 
exposed  to  suffei.  In  the  discovery  of  talents  generally 
unknown,  men  are  apt  to  indulge  the  same  fond  partiality 
as  in  all  other  discoveries  which  themselves  have  made; 
and  hence  we  have  had  repeated  instances  of  painters  and 
of  poets,  who  have  been  drawn  from  obscure  situations,  and 
held  forth  to  public  notice  and  applause  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  their  introductors,  yet  in  a  short  time  have 
sunk  again  to  their  former  obscurity;  whose  merit,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  neglected,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  under-valued  by  the  world,  and  could  not  support, 
by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  that  superior  place  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  patrons  would  have  assigned  it. 

I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  accused  of  such  enthusiasm  and 
partiality,  when  I  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  a 
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poet  of  our  own  country,  with  whose  writings  I  have  lately 
become  acquainted;  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  I  think 
I  may  safely  pronounce  him  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  rank. 
The  person  to  whom  I  allude  is  Robert  Burns,  an  Ayrshire 
ploughman,  whose  poems  were  some  time  ago  published 
in  a  county  town  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  with  no  other 
ambition,  it  would  seem,  than  to  circulate  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  where  he  was  born,  to  obtain  a 
little  fame  from  those  who  had  heard  of  his  talents.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  assume  too  much,  if  I 
endeavour  to  place  him  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  to  call 
for  a  verdict  of  his  country  on  the  merit  of  his  works,  and 
to  claim  for  him  those  honours  which  their  excellence 
appears  to  deserve. 

In  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  his  humble  station,  I 
mean  not  to  rest  his  pretensions  solely  on  that  title,  or  to 
urge  the  merits  of  his  poetry  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  lowness  of  his  birth,  and  the  little  opportunity  of 
improvement  which  his  education  could  afford.  These 
particulars,  indeed,  might  excite  our  wonder  at  his  produc- 
tions ;  but  his  poetry,  considered  abstractedly,  and  without 
the  apologies  arising  from  his  situation,  seems  to  me  fully 
entitled  to  command  our  feelings,  and  to  obtain  our 
applause.  One  bar,  indeed,  his  birth  and  education  have 
opposed  to  his  fame, — the  language  in  which  most  of  his 
poems  are  written.  Even  in  Scotland,  the  provincial  dialect 
which  Ramsay  and  he  have  used  is  now  read  with  a 
difficulty  which  greatly  damps  the  pleasure  of  the  reader : 
in  England  it  cannot  be  read  at  all,  without  such  a  constant 
reference  to  a  glossary,  as  nearly  to  destroy  that  pleasure. 

Some  of  his  productions,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
grave  style,  are  almost  English.  From  one  of  those  I  shall 
first  present  my  readers  with  an  extract,  in  which  I  think 
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they  will  discover  a  high  tone  of  feeling,  a  power  and 
energy  of  expression,  particularly  and  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  mind  and  the  voice  of  a  poet.  It  is  from  his  poem 
entitled  "The  Vision,"  in  which  the  genius  of  his  native 
county,  Ayrshire,  is  thus  supposed  to  address  him  : 

"  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze, 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways, 
Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or,  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth, 
Warm-cherished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing  strong, 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

The  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  sooth  thy  flame. 
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I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild,  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Passion  driven; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven." 

Of  strains  like  the  above,  solemn  and  sublime,  with  that 
rapt  and  inspired  melancholy  in  which  the  poet  lifts  his  eye 
"above  this  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  the  poems  entitled 
"Despondency,"  "The  Lament,"  "Winter:  a  Dirge,"  and 
"The  Invocation  to  Ruin,"  afford  no  less  striking  examples. 
Of  the  tender  and  the  moral,  specimens  equally  advantageous 
might  be  drawn  from  the  elegiac  verses,  entitled,  "  Man  was 
made  'to  Mourn,"  from  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  the 
stanzas  "To  a  Mouse,"  or  those  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy," 
on  turning  it  down  with  the  plough  in  April  1786.  This 
last  poem  I  shall  insert  entire,  not  from  its  superior  merit, 
but  because  its  length  suits  the  bounds  of  my  paper. 

"  Wee,1  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour, 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  it's  no  thy  neighbour  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ; 
Bending  thee  'mong  the  dewy  weet 

Wi'  spreckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

1  Wee,  little;  maun,  must;  stoure,  dust;  weet,  wet,  a  substantive;  cauld, 
cold;  glinted,  peeped;  Meld,  shelter;  stane,  stone;  wa's,  walls;  histie,  dry, 
chapt,  barren. 
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Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High-sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

Of  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stubble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snowy  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head, 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  in  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  heaven, 

He  ruined  sink. 
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Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine No  distant  date ; 

Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom." 

I  have  seldom  met  with  an  image  more  truly  pastoral 
than  that  of  the  lark,  in  the  second  stanza.  Such  strokes 
as  these  mark  the  pencil  of  the  poet,  which  delineates 
nature  with  the  precision  of  intimacy,  yet  with  the  delicate 
colouring  of  beauty  and  of  taste. 

The  power  of  genius  is  not  less  admirable  in  tracing  the 
manners  than  in  painting  the  passions,  or  in  drawing  the 
scenery  of  nature.  That  intuitive  glance  with  which  a 
writer  like  Shakespeare  discerns  the  characters  of  men, 
with  which  he  catches  the  many  changing  hues  of  life, 
forms  a  sort  of  problem  in  the  science  of  mind,  of  which  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  truth  than  to  assign  the  cause.  Though 
I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  compare  our  rustic  bard 
to  Shakespeare,  yet  whoever  will  read  his  lighter  and  more 
humorous  poems,  his  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs,  his  Dedication 

to  G •  H ,  Esq.,  his  Epistles  to  a  Young  Friend, 

and  to  W.  S n,  will  perceive  with  what  uncommon 

penetration  and  sagacity  this  heaven-taught  ploughman, 
from  his  humble  and  unlettered  station,  has  looked  upon 
men  and  manners. 

Against  some  passages  of  those  last-mentioned  poems,  it 
has  been  objected  that  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  libertinism 
and  irreligion.  But  if  we  consider  the  ignorance  and 
fanaticism  of  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the  country  where 
these  poems  were  written,  a  fanaticism  of  that  pernicious 
sort  which  sets  faith  in  opposition  to  good  works,  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  which,  a  mind  so  enlightened  as  our 
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poet's  could  not  but  perceive;  we  shall  not  look  upon  his 
lighter  muse  as  the  enemy  of  religion  (of  which  in  several 
places  he  expresses  the  justest  sentiments),  though  she  has 
sometimes  been  a  little  unguarded  in  her  ridicule  of 
hypocrisy. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  are  exceptionable  parts  of  the  volume  he  has  given 
to  the  public,  which  caution  would  have  suppressed,  or 
correction  struck  out;  but  poets  are  seldom  cautious,  and 
our  poet  had,  alas  !  no  friends  or  companions  from  whom 
correction  could  be  obtained.  When  we  reflect  on  his 
rank  in  life,  the  habits  to  which  he  must  have  been  subject, 
and  the  society  in  which  he  must  have  mixed,  we  regret 
perhaps  more  than  wonder,  that  delicacy  should  be  so  often 
offended  in  perusing  a  volume  in  which  there  is  so  much  to 
interest  and  to  please  us. 

Burns  possesses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a  poet. 
That  honest  pride  and  independence  of  soul  which  are 
sometimes  the  muse's  only  dower,  break  forth  on  every 
occasion  in  his  works.  It  may  be,  then,  I  shall  wrong  his 
feelings,  while  I  indulge  my  own,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  his  situation  and  circumstances.  That 
condition,  humble  as  it  was,  in  which  he  found  content, 
and  wooed  the  muse,  might  not  have  been  deemed 
uncomfortable;  but  grief  and  misfortunes  have  reached  him 
there;  and  one  or  two  of  his  poems  hint,  what  I  have  learnt 
from  some  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land,  to  seek  under 
a  West  Indian  clime  that  shelter  and  support  which 
Scotland  has  denied  him.  But  I  trust  means  may  be 
found  to  prevent  this  resolution  from  taking  place;  and 
that  I  do  my  country  no  more  than  justice,  when  I  suppose 
her  ready  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  cherish  and  retain  this 
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native  poet,  whose  "woodnotes  wild"  possess  so  much 
excellence.  To  repair  the  wrongs  of  suffering  or  neglected 
merit;  to  call  forth  genius  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  pined  indignant,  and  place  it  where  it  may  profit  or 
delight  the  world ;  these  are  exertions  which  give  to  wealth 
an  enviable  superiority>  to  greatness  and  to  patronage  a 
laudable  pride. 


CHARACTER  STUDY— A  COUNTRY 
DOWAGER. 

^This  paper  appeared   on    Saturday,   September  3Oth,    1786,  forming 
No.  87  of  the  Lounger. ) 

"...  Sed  in  longum  tamen  cevum 
Mansenmt  hodicque  manent  vestigia  run's. " 

— HOR. 

THAT  there  is  nobody  in  town,  is  the  observation  of  every 
person  one  has  met  for  several  weeks  past;  and  though  the 
word  nobody,  like  its  fellow-vocable  everybody,  has  a  great 
latitude  of  signification,  and  in  this  instance  means  upwards 
of  threescore  thousand  people,  yet  undoubtedly,  in  a 
certain  rank  of  life,  one  finds  at  this  season  a  very  great 
blank  in  one's  accustomed  society.  He  whom  circumstances 
oblige  to  remain  in  town,  feels  a  sort  of  imprisonment  from 
which  his  more  fortunate  acquaintance  have  escaped  to 
purer  air,  to  fresher  breezes,  and  a  clearer  sky.  He  sees, 
with  a  very  melancholy  aspect,  the  close  window-shutters  of 
deserted  houses,  the  rusted  knockers,  and  mossy  pavement 
of  unfrequented  squares,  and  the  few  distant  scattered 
figures  of  empty  walks;  while  he  fancies,  in  the  country,  the 
joyousness  of  the  reapers,  and  the  shout  of  the  sportsman 
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enlivening  the  fields;  and  within  doors,  the  hours  made 
jocund  by  the  festivity  of  assembled  friends,  the  frolic,  the 
dance,  and  the  song. 

Though  the  prevailing  incidents  of  my  latter  part  of  life 
have  fixed  it  almost  constantly  to  a  town,  yet  nobody  is 
more  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  country  than  I;  and, 
amidst  all  my  banishment  from  it,  I  have  contrived  still  to 
preserve  a  relish  for  its  pleasures,  and  an  enjoyment  of  its 
sports,  which  few  who  visit  it  so  seldom  are  able  to  retain. 
I  can  still  weave  an  angling-line,  or  dress  a  fly,  am  a  pretty 
sure  shot,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  tune  of  a  "  View  Holla," 
or  the  encouraging  "Hark  forward  ! "  to  a  cautious  hound. 
But  though  these  are  a  set  of  capacities  which  mark  one's 
denizenship  to  the  country,  and  which  therefore  I  am  proud 
to  retain,  yet  I  confess  I  am  more  delighted  with  its  quieter 
and  less  turbulent  pleasures.  There  is  a  sort  of  moral  use 
of  the  country,  which  every  man  who  has  not  lost  the  rural 
sentiment  will  feel;  a  certain  purity  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion which  its  scenes  inspire ;  a  simplicity,  a  colouring  of 
nature  on  the  objects  around  us,  which  correct  the  artifice 
and  interestedness  of  the  world.  There  is  in  the  country 
a  pensive  vacancy  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  me) 
of  mind,  which  stills  the  violence  of  passion  and  the 
tumult  of  desire.  One  can  hardly  dream  on  the  bank  of 
some  nameless  brook  without  waking  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man.  I  early  took  the  liberty  of  boasting  to  my  readers, 
that,  as  a  Lounger,  I  had  learned  to  be  idle  without  guilt, 
and  indolent  without  indifference.  In  the  country,  me- 
thinks,  I  find  this  disposition  congenial  to  the  place;  the 
air  which  breathes  around  me,  like  that  which  touches  the 
u'Eolian  harp,  steals  on  my  soul  a  tender  but  varied  tone  of 
feeling,  that  lulls  while  it  elevates,  that  soothes  while  it 
inspires.  Not  a  blade  that  whistles  in  the  breeze,  not  a 
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weed  that  spreads  its  speckled  leaves  to  the  sun,  but  may 
add  something  to  the  ideas  of  him  who  can  lounge  with  all 
his  mind  open  about  him. 

I  am  not  sure  if,  in  the  regret  which  I  feel  for  my 
absence  from  the  country,  I  do  not  rate  its  enjoyments 
higher,  and  paint  its  landscapes  in  more  glowing  colours, 
than  the  reality  might  afford.  I  have  long  cultivated  a 
talent  very  fortunate  for  a  man  of  my  disposition,  that 
of  travelling  in  my  easy-chair,  of  transporting  myself, 
without  stirring  from  my  parlour,  to  distant  places  and  to 
absent  friends,  of  drawing  scenes  in  my  mind's  eye,  and  of 
peopling  them  with  the  groups  of  fancy,  or  the  society  of 
remembrance.  When  I  have  sometimes  lately  felt  the 
dreariness  of  the  town,  deserted  by  my  acquaintance;  when 
I  have  returned  from  the  coffee-house  where  the  boxes  were 
unoccupied,  and  strolled  out  from  my  accustomed  walk, 
which  even  the  lame  beggar  had  left;  I  was  fain  to  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room,  order  a  dish  of  my  best  tea  (for 
there  is  a  sort  of  melancholy  which  disposes  one  to  make 
much  of  one's  self),  and  calling  up  the  powers  of  memory 
and  imagination,  leave  the  solitary  town  for  a  solitude 
more  interesting,  which  my  younger  days  enjoyed  in 
the  country,  which  I  think,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  undeceived,  was  the  most  Elysian  spot 
in  the  world. 

It  was  at  an  old  lady's,  a  relation  and  godmother  of  mine, 
where  a  particular  incident  occasioned  my  being  left  during 
the  vacation  of  two .  successive  seasons.  Her  house  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  an  old  Gothic  castle,  of  which 
one  tower  was  still  almost  entire ;  it  was  tenanted  by  kindly 
daws  and  swallows.  Beneath,  in  a  modernised  part  of  the 
building,  resided  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  The  house 
was  skirted  with  a  few  majestic  elms  and  beeches,  and  the 
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stumps  of  several  others  showed  that  they  had  once  been 
more  numerous.  To  the  west,  a  clump  of  firs  covered  a 
ragged  rocky  dell,  where  the  rooks  claimed  a  prescriptive 
seignory.  Through  this  a  dashing  rivulet  forced  its  way, 
which  afterwards  grew  quiet  in  its  progress;  and  gurgling 
gently  through  a  piece  of  downy  meadow-ground,  crossed 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  a  little  rustic  paling 
enclosed  a  washing-green,  and  a  wicker-seat,  fronting  the 
south,  was  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  old  lady, 
whose  lesser  tour,  when  her  fields  did  not  require  a  visit, 
used  to  terminate  in  this  spot.  Here,  too,  were  ranged  the 
hives  for  her  bees,  whose  hum,  in  a  still,  warm  sunshine, 
soothed  the  good  old  lady's  indolence,  while  their  pro- 
verbial industry  was  sometimes  quoted  for  the  instruction 
of  her  washers.  The  brook  ran  brawling  through  some 
underwood  on  the  outside  of  the  garden,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  little  cascade,  which  fell  into  the  river  that  winded 
through  a  valley  in  front  of  the  house.  When  hay-making 
or  harvest  was  going  on,  my  godmother  took  her  long  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  overlooked  the  labours  of  the  mowers  or 
reapers;  though  I  believe  there  was  little  thrift  in  the 
superintendency,  as  the  visit  generally  cost  her  a  draught  of 
beer  or  a  dram,  to  encourage  their  diligence. 

Within  doors  she  had  so  able  an  assistant,  that  her 
labour  was  little.  In  that  department  an  old  man-servant 
was  her  minister,  the  father  of  my  Peter,  who  serves  me  not 
the  less  faithfully  that  we  have  gathered  nuts  together  in  my 
godmother's  hazel  bank.  This  old  butler  (I  call  him  by  his 
title  of  honour,  though  in  truth  he  had  many  subordinate 
offices)  had  originally  enlisted  with  her  husband,  who  went 
into  the  army  a  youth,  though  he  afterwards  married  and 
became  a  country  gentleman,  had  been  his  servant  abroad, 
and  attended  him  during  his  last  illness  at  home.  His  best 
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hat,  which  he  wore  o'  Sundays,  with  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
of  his  master's,  had  still  a  cockade  in  it. 

Her  husband's  books  were  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  a 
screw  staircase,  which  had  scarce  been  opened  since  his 
death ;  but  her  own  library  for  Sabbath  or  rainy  days  was 
ranged  in  a  little  book-press  in  the  parlour.  It  consisted, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a 
Concordance,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Antoninus's  Meditations, 
the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and 
a  translation  of  Boethius ;  the  original  editions  of  the 
Spectator  and  Guardian,  Cowley's  Poems,  Dryden's  Works 
(of  which  I  had  lost  a  volume  soon  after  I  first  came  about 
her  house),  Baker's  Chronicle,  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
Times,  Lamb's  Royal  Cookery,  Abercromby's  Scots  Warriors, 
and  Nisbet's  Heraldry. 

The  subject  of  the  last-mentioned  book  was  my  god- 
mother's strong  ground;  and  she  could  disentangle  a  point 
of  genealogy  beyond  anybody  I  ever  knew.  She  had  an 
excellent  memory  for  anecdote;  and  her  stories,  though 
sometimes  long,  were  never  tiresome;  for  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishment  in  her  youth, 
and  had  kept  such  company  as  made  the  drama  of  her 
stories  respectable  and  interesting.  She  spoke  frequently 
of  such  of  her  own  family  as  she  remembered  when  a  child, 
but  scarcely  ever  of  those  she  had  lost,  though  one  could 
see  she  thought  of  them  often.  She  had  buried  a  beloved 
husband  and  four  children.  Her  youngest,  Edward,  "her 
beautiful,  her  brave,"  fell  in  Flanders,  and  was  not 
entombed  with  his  ancestors.  His  picture,  done  when  a 
child,  an  artless  red  and  white  portrait,  smelling  at  a 
nosegay,  but  very  like  withal,  hung  at  her  bedside,  and  his 
sword  and  gorget  were  crossed  under  it.  When  she  spoke 
of  a  soldier,  it  was  in  a  style  above  her  usual  simplicity; 
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there  was  a  sort  of  swell  in  her  language,  which  sometimes 
a  tear  (for  her  age  had  not  lost  the  privilege  of  tears)  made 
still  more  eloquent.  She  kept  her  sorrows,  like  the  de- 
votions that  solaced  them,  sacred  to  herself.  They  threw 
nothing  of  gloom  over  her  deportment;  a  gentle  shade  only, 
like  the  fleckered  clouds  of  summer,  that  increase,  not 
diminish,  the  benignity  of  the  season. 

She  had  few  neighbours,  and  still  fewer  visitors,  but  her 
reception  of  such  as  did  visit  her  was  cordial  in  the  extreme. 
She  pressed  a  little  too  much,  perhaps;  but  there  was  so 
much  heart  and  good-will  in  her  importunity,  as  made  her 
good  things  seem  better  than  those  of  any  other  table. 
Nor  was  her  attention  confined  only  to  the  good  fare 
of  her  guests,  though  it  might  have  flattered  her  vanity 
more  than  that  of  most  exhibitors  of  good  dinners,  because 
the  cookery  was  generally  directed  by  herself.  Their 
servants  lived  as  well  in  her  hall,  and  their  horses  in  her 
stable.  She  looked  after  the  airing  of  their  sheets,  and  saw 
their  fires  mended  if  the  night  was  cold.  Her  old  butler, 
who  rose  betimes,  would  never  suffer  anybody  to  mount 
his  horse  fasting. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  was  her  guest  every  Sunday, 
and  said  prayers  in  the  evening.  To  say  truth,  he  was  no 
great  genius,  nor  much  a  scholar.  I  believe  my  godmother 
knew  rather  more  of  divinity  than  he  did;  but  she  received 
from  him  information  of  another  sort;  he  told  her  who  were 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  dying  of  the  parish,  and  she  had 
some  assistance,  some  comfort  for  them  all. 

I  could  draw  the  old  lady  at  this  moment ! — dressed  in 
grey,  with  a  clean  white  hood  nicely  plaited  (for  she 
was  somewhat  'finical  about  the  neatness  of  her  person), 
sitting  in  her  straight-backed  elbow-chair,  which  stood  in  a 
large  window,  scooped  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  ancient 
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wall.  The  middle  panes  of  the  window  were  of  painted 
glass,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  On  the  outside 
waved  a  honeysuckle  tree,  which  often  threw  its  shade 
across  her  book  or  her  work;  but  she  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  cut  down.  "It  has  stood  there  many  a  day,"  said  she, 
"and  we  old  inhabitants  should  bear  with  one  another." 
Methinks  I  see  her  thus  seated,  her  spectacles  on,  but 
raised  a  little  on  her  brow  for  a  pause  of  explanation,  their 
shagreen  case  laid  between  the  leaves  of  a  silver-clasped 
family  bible.  On  one  side,  her  bell  and  snuff-box;  on  the 
other,  her  knitting  apparatus  in  a  blue  damask  bag. — 
Between  her  and  the  fire,  an  old  Spanish  pointer,  that  had 
formerly  been  her  son  Edward's,  teased,  but  not  teased  out 
of  his  gravity,  by  a  little  terrier  of  mine.  All  this  is  before 
me,  and  I  am  a  hundred  miles  from  town,  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  business.  In  town  I  may  have  seen  such  a  figure; 
but  the  country  scenery  around,  like  the  tasteful  frame  of  an 
excellent  picture,  gives  it  a  heightening,  a  relief,  which  it 
would  lose  in  any  other  situation. 

Some  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  will  look  with  little  relish 
on  the  portrait.  I  know  it  is  an  egotism  in  me  to  talk  of  its 
value ;  but  over  this  dish  of  tea,  and  in  such  a  temper  of 
mind,  one  is  given  to  egotism.  It  will  be  only  adding 
another  to  say,  that  when  I  recall  the  rural  scene  of  the  good 
old  lady's  abode,  her  simple,  her  innocent,  her  useful 
employments,  the  afflictions  she  sustained  in  this  world,  the 
comforts  she  drew  from  another;  I  feel  a  serenity  of  soul,  a 
benignity  of  affections,  which  I  am  sure  confer  happiness 
and  I  think  must  promote  virtue. 
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VIIL    THE    MIRROR* 

[Early  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  club  of 
literary  men  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  belles  lettres.  Nearly  all  the  Scots  leaders  of  thought  of  the 
time  were  members  thereof.  In  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  they  pub- 
lished the  Mirror,  which  lasted  from  Saturday,  January  23rd,  1779,  to 
No.  no — Saturday,  May  27th,  1780,  having  been  published  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  in  the  interval.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
Lounger  was  begun  by  the  same  parties,  and  continued  from  Saturday, 
February  5th,  1785,  to  No.  101,  Saturday,  January  6th,  1787,  having 
been  published  weekly  throughout  that  period.  These  periodicals, 
containing  essays,  tales,  letters,  etc.,  exercised  a  great  influence  for 
good  on  the  taste  of  the  Scots  metropolis.] 


CHARACTER  STUDY— A  MAN  OF  TASTE. 

(No.  17  of  the  Mirror,  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  1779.     This  paper  was 
written  by  Mr.  Fraser-Tytler,  the  historian.) 

"fnsanit  vetcres  stattias  Damasippus  emendo" — HOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Mirror" 

SIR, — As  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  think  it  without 
the  province  of  a  work  such  as  yours,  to  throw  your  eye 
sometimes  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  where  there  is 
any  error  that  calls  loud  for  amendment,  I  will  make  no 
apology  for  sending  you  the  following  narrative  : 

I  was  married  about  five  years  ago,  to  a  young  man  in  a 
good   way   of  business  as  a  grocer,   whose  character,   for 
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sobriety  and  diligence  in  his  trade,  was  such  as  to  give  me 
the  assurance  of  a  very  comfortable  establishment  in  the 
meantime,  and,  in  case  Providence  should  bless  us  with 
children,  the  prospect  of  making  a  tolerable  provision  for 
them.  For  three  years  after  our  marriage  there  never  was 
a  happier  couple.  Our  shop  was  so  well  frequented,  as  to 
require  the  constant  attendance  of  both  of  us ;  and,  as  it 
was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the  cheerful  activity  of  my 
husband,  and  the  obliging  attention  which  he  showed  to 
every  customer,  he  has  often,  during  that  happy  time, 
declared  to  me  that  the  sight  of  my  face  behind  the 
counter  (though  indeed,  Sir,  my  looks  are  but  homely) 
made  him  think  his  humble  condition  far  more  blessed 
than  that  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  neighbours,  whose  pos- 
sessions deprived  them  of  the  high  satisfaction  of  purchasing, 
by  their  daily  labour,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
beloved  object. 

In  the  evenings,  after  our  small  repast,  which,  if  the  day 
had  been  more  than  usually  busy,  we  sometimes  ventured 
to  finish  with  a  glass  or  two  of  punch;  while  my  husband 
was  constantly  engaged  with  his  books  and  accounts,  it  was 
my  employment  to  sit  by  his  side  knitting,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  tend  the  cradle  of  our  first  child,  a  girl,  who  is  now 
a  fine  prattling  creature  of  four  years  of  age,  and  begins 
already  to  give  me  some  little  assistance  in  the  care  of  a 
younger  brother  and  sister. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  our  little  family,  in  which  we 
once  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  that  virtuous  industry,  and 
the  most  perfect  affection,  can  bestow.  But  those  pleasing 
days,  Mr.  MIRROR,  are  now  at  end. 

The  sources  of  unhappiness  in  my  situation  are  very 
different  from  those  of  other  unfortunate  married  persons. 
It  is  not  of  my  husband's  idleness  or  extravagance,  his  ill- 
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nature  or  his  avarice,  that  I  have  to  complain;  neither  are 
we  unhappy  from  any  decrease  of  affection  or  disagreement 
in  our  opinions.  But  I  will  not,  Sir,  keep  you  longer  in 
suspense.  In  short,  it  is  my  misfortune  that  my  husband 
is  become  a  Man  of  Taste. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  malady,  for  it  is  now  become  a 
disease  indeed,  manifested  itself,  as  I  have  said,  about  two 
years  ago,  when  it  was  my  husband's  ill  luck  to  receive  one 
day  from  a  customer,  in  payment  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a 
crooked  piece  of  silver,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a 
shilling,  but  found  on  examination  to  have  some  strange 
characters  upon  it,  which  neither  of  us  could  make  any- 
thing of.  An  acquaintance  coming  in,  who,  it  seems,  had 
some  knowledge  of  those  matters,  declared  it  at  once  to  be 
a  very  curious  coin  of  Alexander  the  Third ;  and,  affirming 
that  he  knew  a  virtuoso  who  would  be  extremely  glad  to  be 
possessed  of  it,  bid  him  half  a  guinea  for  it  upon  the  spot. 
My  poor  husband,  who  .knew  as  little  of  Alexander  the 
Third  as  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  his  other  namesake, 
the  Coppersmith,  was  nevertheless  persuaded,  from  the 
extent  of  the  offer,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  friend's 
discernment,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  valuable 
curiosity;  and  in  this  he  was  fully  confirmed,  when,  on 
showing  it  to  the  virtuoso  above  mentioned,  he  was  imme- 
diately offered  triple  the  former  sum.  This  too  was  rejected, 
and  the  crooked  coin  was  now  judged  to  be  inestimable. 
It  would  tire  your  patience,  Mr.  MIRROR,  to  describe 
minutely  the  progress  of  my  husband's  delirium.  The 
neighbours  soon  heard  of  our  acquisition,  and  flocked  to 
be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  it.  Others  who  had  valuable 
curiosities  of  the  same  kind,  but  who  were  prudent  enough 
not  to  reckon  them  quite  beyond  all  price,  were,  by  much 
entreaty,  prevailed  on  by  my  husband  to  exchange  them  for 
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guineas,  half  guineas,  and  crown  pieces ;  so  that,  in  about  a 
month's  time,  he  could  boast  of  being  possessed  of  twenty 
pieces,  all  of  inestimable  value,  which  cost  him  only  the 
trifling  sum  of  ;£i8  123.  6d. 

But  the  malady  did  not  rest  here ;  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  Mr.  MIRROR,  to  get  a  taste.  It  ranges  from 
"heaven  above,  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  the  waters 
under  the  earth."  Every  production  of  nature,  or  of  art, 
remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  deformity,  but  particularly 
if  either  scarce  or  old,  is  now  the  object  of  my  husband's 
avidity.  The  profits  of  our  business,  once  considerable, 
but  now  daily  diminishing,  are  expended,  not  only  on 
coins,  but  on  shells,  lumps  of  different  coloured  stones, 
dried  butterflies,  old  pictures,  ragged  books,  and  worm- 
eaten  parchments. 

Our  house,  which  it  was  once  my  highest  pleasure  to  keep 
in  order,  it  would  be  now  equally  vain  to  attempt  clean- 
ing as  the  ark  of  Noah.  The  children's  bed  is  supplied  by 
an  Indian  canoe;  and  the  poor  little  creatures  sleep  three 
of  them  in  a  hammock,  slung  up  to  the  roof  between  a 
stuffed  crocodile  and  the  skeleton  of  a  calf  with  two  heads. 
Even  the  commodities  of  our  shop  have  been  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  trash  and  vermin.  Kites,  owls,  and  bats  are 
perched  upon  the  top  of  our  shelves ;  and  it  was  but  yester- 
day, that,  putting  my  hand  into  a  glass  jar  that  used  to 
contain  pickles,  I  laid  hold  of  a  large  tarantula  in  place  of 
a  mango. 

In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  Mr.  MIRROR,  I  have  been 
often  tempted  to  revenge  myself  on  the  objects  of  my 
husband's  frenzy,  by  burning,  smashing,  and  destroying 
them  without  mercy;  but,  besides  that  such  violent  pro- 
cedure might  have  effects  too  dreadful  upon  a  brain  which, 
I  fear,  is  already  much  unsettled,  I  could  not  take  such  a 
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course  without  being  guilty  of  a  fraud  to  our  creditors, 
several  of  whom  will,  I  believe,  sooner  or  later,  find  it  their 
only  means  of  reimbursement,  to  take  back  each  man  his 
own  monsters. 

Meantime,  Sir,  as  my  husband  constantly  peruses  your 
paper  (one  instance  of  his  taste  which  I  cannot  object  to), 
I  have  some  small  hopes  that  a  good  effect  may  be  produced 
by  giving  him  a  fair  view  of  himself  in  your  moral  looking- 
glass.  If  such  should  be  the  happy  consequence  of  your 
publishing  this  letter,  you  shall  have  the  sincerest  thanks 
of  a  grateful  heart,  from  your  now  disconsolate  humble 
servant, — REBECCA  PRUNE. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Prune  has  got  somebody  to  write  her  letter.  If  she  wrote 
it  herself,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  thought  that  the  grocer's 
wife,  who  is  so  knowing  in  what  she  describes,  and  can  joke 
so  learnedly  on  her  spouse's  ignorance  of  the  three  Alex- 
anders^ has  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  her  husband 
being  a  man  of  taste. 

Her  case,  however,  is  truly  distressful,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular species  of  her  husband's  disorder,  rather  uncommon. 
The  taste  of  a  man  in  his  station  generally  looks  for  some 
reputation  from  his  neighbours  and  the  world,  and  walks  out 
of  doors  to  show  itself  to  both. 

I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  have  visited  the 
villa  of  a  citizen  of  Bath,  who  had  made  a  considerable 
fortune  by  the  profession  of  a  toyman  in  that  city.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how  much  he  had  carried  the  ideas  of 
his  trade  into  his  house  and  grounds,  if  such  might  be  called 
a  kind  of  Gothic  building,  of  about  18  feet  by  12,  and  an 
inclosure,  somewhat  short  of  an  acre.  The  first  had  only  a 
few  closets  within ;  but  it  made  a  most  gallant  and  warlike 
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show  without.  It  had  turrets  about  the  size  of  the  king  at 
nine  pins •,  and  battlements  like  the  side-crust  of  a  Christmas 
goose-pie.  To  complete  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  we 
entered  by  a  drawbridge,  which,  in  construction  and  dimen- 
sions, exactly  resembled  the  lid  of  a  travelling  trunk.  To 
the  right  of  the  house  was  a  puddle,  which,  however,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  harbour,  defended  by  two 
redoubts,  under  cover  of  which  lay  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  bathing-tub,  mounting  a  parcel  of  old  toothpick- 
cases,  fitted  up  into  guns,  and  manned  with  some  of  the 
toyman's  little  family  of  plaything  figures,  with  red  jackets 
and  striped  trousers,  whom  he  had  impressed  into  the 
service.  The  place  where  this  vessel  lay,  a  fat  little  man, 
whom  I  had  met  on  the  shore,  who  seemed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  proprietor,  informed  me  was-  called 
Spithead,  and  the  ship's  name,  he  told  me,  pointing  to  the 
picture  on  her  stern,  was  the  Victory. 

This  gentleman  afterwards  conducted  me,  not  without 
some  fear,  across  a  Chinese  bridge,  to  a  pagoda,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  the  posture  of  devotion,  as  there 
was  not  room  to  stand  upright.  On  the  sides  of  the  great 
serpentine  ivalk,  as  he  termed  it,  by  which  we  returned  from 
this  edifice,  I  found  a  device,  which  my  Cicerone  looked 
upon  as  a  master-stroke  of  genius.  The  ground  was  shaped 
into  the  figures  of  the  different  suits  of  cards;  so  that  here 
was  the  heart  walk,  the  diamond  walk,  the  club  walk,  and 
the  spade  walk ;  the  last  of  which  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  sure  to  produce  a  pun.  On  my  observ- 
ing how  pleasant  and  ingenious  all  this  was,  my  conductor 
answered,  "Ay,  ay,  let  him  alone  for  that;  he  has  given 
them  a  little  of  everything,  you  see;  and  so  he  may,  Sir, 
for  he  can  very  well  afford  it" 

I  believe  we  must  rest  the  matter  here.     In  this  land  of 
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freedom  there  is  no  restraining  the  liberty  of  being  ridiculous; 
I  would  only  entreat  Mr.  Prune,  and  indeed  many  of  his 
betters,  to  have  some  regard  for  their  wives  and  families, 
and  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  till,  like  the  Bath 
toyman,  they  can  very  well  afford  it. 
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IX.  JAMES  HAY  BEATTIE. 
(1768-1790.) 

[Son  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and  his  colleague  in  the  chair  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  He  gave  promise  of  most 
brilliant  genius.  His  attainments  were  phenomenal,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  graduated  when  eighteen,  and  at  nineteen  was  appointed 
assistant-professor  to  his  father.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  his  death  inflicted  a  blow  on  Dr.  Beattie  from  which  the  old  man 
never  really  rallied.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  remarkable 
dialogues,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Lucian  among  the  Greeks  and  of 
Fenelon  and  Fontenelle  among  the  French,  have  ever  been  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  where  they  appeared  ] 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

(Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  April  1795.) 

DIALOGUE  I. 

ADDISON — JOHNSON. 

ADDISON. 

I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thank- 
fulness for  a  work  which  makes  every  friend  of  learning 
greatly  indebted  to  you,  as  it  gives  additional  strength  and 
perspicuity  to  the  best  language  now  spoken  on  earth. 

JOHNSON. 

No,  Sir :  if  any  thanks  are  to  be  bestowed  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  my  business  to  bestow  them.  Additional  strength 
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that  cannot  receive,  which  is  not  already  strong ;  and  more 
perspicuous  that  cannot  be  rendered,  which  is  not  already 
clear.  The  student  may  inquire,  and  the  dictionary  may 
retain ;  but,  without  the  previous  efforts  of  the  author,  in 
smoothing  the  rugged  paths  of  grammatical  literature,  vain 
were  the  researches  of  the  studious,  and  vain  the  industry 
of  the  lexicographer. 

ADDISON. 

But  mankind  have  another  cause  of  gratitude  to  you. 
You  have  endeavoured,  and  with  success,  to  instruct  them 
in  morality,  as  well  as  in  criticism.  Your  Rambler 

JOHNSON. 
And  how  do  you  like  the  Rambler? 

ADDISON. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  style  of  it  is  not  such  as  I 
can  highly  approve :  it  is  more  exceptionable  than  that  of 
your  latter  works,  your  Lives  of  the  Poets  in  particular.  Yet 
even  these  have  too  many  of  the  dulria  vitia,  which  some 
old  critics  objected  to  in  Seneca,  whom  I  think  you 
resemble  in  more  respects  than  one.  But  the  matter  of 
the  Rambler  is  in  general  excellent,  if  it  be  not  in  some 
places  rather  too  misanthropical. 

JOHNSON. 

Ay,  ay,  misanthropical !  So  of  me  says  every  one  who 
has  viewed  the  tumults  of  the  human  soul  only  from  a 
distance;  who  has  perceived  the  more  violent  effects  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  without  seeing  from  what  causes 
they  might  have  originated.  You,  Sir,  passed  your  time  in 
affluence,  prosperity,  and  ease;  supported  by  the  applause 
of  literature,  and  the  patronage  of  greatness;  you  were 
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kind  to  others,  for  others  were  kind  to  you.  My  genius 
bloomed  in  a  desert ,  and  from  that  desert  it  was  not  drawn, 
till  the  winter  of  life  had  repressed  its  vigour  and  tarnished 
its  beauty.  My  days  were  spent  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow; 
agitated  by  fruitless  hope,  and  chilled  by  unforeseen  dis- 
appointment. That  from  this  severity  of  external  circum- 
stances I  might  acquire  a  severity  of  external  behaviour, 
why  is  it  to  be  wondered?  All  men  have  their  infirmities, 
and  I  had  mine.  Yet  these  consequences  of  adversity  did 
not  contaminate  my  heart ;  which  was  ever  a  friend  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  and  ever  trne  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue, 

ADDISON. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  manners  of  every  man  are 
affected  by  his  condition,  even  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
receives  a  tincture  from  the  soil  that  produces  it.  Nor  am 
I  ignorant  of  your  many  virtues,  which  have  secured  my 
esteem  and  reverence,  and  will  preserve  to  you  the  esteem 
and  reverence  of  all  good  men,  let  petty  critics  nibble  at 
your  character  as  they  please.  I  know  too,  that  if  there  was 
a  little  peevishness  in  your  writings  and  conversation,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  bad  fortune,  and  to  no  badness  of 
heart :  which  made  me  speak  slightly  of  those  passages  in 
the  Rambler  with  which  I  am  dissatisfied. 

JOHNSON. 
But  you  threatened  to  object  to  my  style  .  did  you  not  ? 

ADDISON. 

I  did :  I  think  it  has  too  unwieldy  and  too  uniform  a 
dignity.  In  composition  even  excellence  itself  will  tire,  if 
continued  without  variety.  And  your  very  best  perform- 
ances, from  too  free  a  use  of  uncommon  words,  and  from 
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a  constant  endeavour  at  quaintness,  antithesis,  and  wit,  are 
destitute  of  that  simplicity,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  elegance. 

JOHNSON. 

A  very  delicate  observation  indeed !  and  from  one  at 
whose  hands  I  had  a  right  to  expect  it !  On  whom  have  I 
lavished  the  honours  of  literary  applause  more  liberally  than 
on  you  ?  Have  I  not  said,  that,  "  whoever  wishes  to  attain 
an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison  ?  " 

ADDISON. 

You  have  indeed  bestowed  on  me  greater  praise  than  I 
deserve.  But  I  can  hardly  think  your  praises  of  my  style 
come  from  your  heart,  when  I  see  you  so  unwilling  to 
practise  yourself  what  you  recommend  to  others. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  but  from  the  heart ; 
nor  wi!l  I  ever  recommend  to  others  what  I  myself  would 
not  practise.  I  have  laboured  my  style  with  the  greatest 
attention  :  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it,  as  I  wish  it  to 
be,  close  without  obtenebration,  perspicuous  without  Ian-- 
guor,  and  strong  without  impetuosity. 

ADDISON. 

And  my  greatest  objection  to  it  is,  that  you  have  laboured 
it  too  much;  or,  at  least,  that  its  elaborateness  is  too 
apparent.  It  savours  more  of  art  than  of  nature,  more  of 
the  midnight  lamp  than  of  the  pure  radiance  of  noon ;  and 
in  your  readers,  either  produces  inattention  to  the  sense, 
while  they  are  occupied  in  considering  the  words  by  which 
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it  is  expressed ;  or  makes  them  doubt  the  sincerity  of  one, 
who  seems  less  concerned  what  he  shall  say  than  how  he 
shall  say  it. 

JOHNSON. 

Your  remarks  are  specious,  Sir;  they  are  specious;  but 
they  are  specious  only.  They  are  the  remarks  of  a  man 
adapting  rectitude  to  his  own  practice,  not  forming  his 
practice  by  the  rule  of  rectitude.  And  I  will  now  declare, 
since  you  have  driven  me  to  it,  that  though  I  think  your 
composition  light  and  lively,  and  therefore  recommend  it 
as  a  model  to  ordinary  writers,  I  cannot  help  observing  in 
it  a  colloquial  imbecility,  to  the  standard  of  which  a  man  ol 
energetic  thought  could  not,  without  danger  of  enervation, 
subject  himself.  A  man  of  genius,  Sir,  will  display  the 
coruscations,  or  rather  the  steady  lustre,  of  that  genius, 
equally  by  the  manner  and  by  the  matter,  equally  in  his 
sentiments  and  in  his  diction. 

ADDISON. 

To  this  I  object  not;  but  at  the  same  time  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  genius  may  be  as  much  shown  in  simple  as  in 
pompous  writing.  Artis  est  celare  artem.  And  if  you 
would  hear  me  with  patience  and  impartiality,  I  might 
perhaps  convince  you  that  it  would  not  have  been  hurtful 
to  your  compositions,  if  you  had  softened  their  oratorical 
rigour  with  a  little  of  that  colloquial  imbecility  which  you 
censure  in  mine. 

JOHNSON. 

Well,  well;  you  shall  be  heard  with  patience.  I  must 
allow  that  you  possess  a  facility  of  expression  which  is  not 
unpleasant.  You  have  a  mind  well  furnished  with  the 
stores  subservient  to  elegance  and  utility;  but  your  thoughts 
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are  in  energy  deficient,  because  you  are  too  little  ambitious 
of  adding  ornament  to  elucidation.  You  have  in  you,  Sir, 
too  much  of  the  playful  and  pliant  companion,  and  too 
little  of  the  dignity  of  an  author. 

ADDISON. 

That  I  take  to  be  a  great  compliment.  And  perhaps  our 
present  contrariety  of  opinion  might  make  us  mutually 
desire  the  conversation  of  each  other,  since  you  are  as 
willing  to  object,  as  I  am  to  be  praised ;  and  since  I  receive 
as  commendation  what  you  speak  as  censure.  However, 
you  have  allowed  me  to  examine  your  notions  of  style,  and 
I  will  not  defer  that  topic  any  longer.  You  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me,  that  speech  was  intended  to  convey  the 
sentiments  of  men  from  one  to  another ;  and  that,  therefore, 
its  first  and  most  essential  quality  is,  to  be  understood. 

JOHNSON. 

Yes :  I  admit  that  language  must  be  intelligible ;  and 
that  it  was  fabricated  as  a  vehicle  for  human  cogitation. 

ADDISON. 

Since,  then,  we  agree  in  this,  you  will  also  allow,  that  of 
two  words  having  the  same  signification,  an  author  ought 
to  prefer  the  more  intelligible. 

JOHNSON. 

I  might  perhaps  agree  with  you  in  general  upon  that 
point.  But  are  there  not  words,  sullied  by  the  mouth  of 
the  multitude,  which  from  meanness  or  vulgarity,  become 
unsuitable  to  the  majesty  of  composition  ? 

ADDISON. 
If  a   word,    conveying   an   idea  with   meanness,   either 
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inherent  in  itself  or  acquired  by  association,  be  compared 
with  another  word  which  conveys  the  same  idea  without 
meanness,  the  significations  of  those  words  as  in  some 
degree  different,  and  therefore  they  are  not  included  in  my 
proposition. 

JOHNSON. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  right.  But  are  there  not  words, 
whose  venerable  magnitude  gives  them  an  elegance  and  a 
dignity  superior  to  that  of  the  more  diminutive  parts  of 
speech?  Cant  words,  and  vulgar  words  in  general,  are 
short.  Your  friend  Swift  will  tell  you  so. 

ADDISON. 

Yes  :  but  he  will  not  tell  me  that  short  words  are  always 
either  cant  or  vulgar.  I  allow  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, even  in  prose,  one  word  may  be  preferable  to 
another  for  the  sound  only.  But  I  can  never  admit  that 
sound  is  more  valuable  than  sense  ;  or  believe  that  a  reader, 
when  he  meets  with  a  word  that  he  does  not  understand, 
will  think  his  ignorance  compensated  by  his  discovering  that 
the  word  in  question  consists  of  six  or  seven  syllables,  and 
ends  with  ation,  or  osity.  If  it  were  to  be  established  as  a 
rule,  that  one  expression  should  be  preferred  to  another  for 
the  sound  merely,  without  its  being  considered  whether 
common  readers  could  understand  it  or  not ;  we  might  soon 
expect  to  see  the  words  answering  and  noisy  banished  from 
our  language,  that  their  place  might  be  supplied  by  the 
Greek  pohtphioisboio  and  apameibomenos.  I  must  there- 
fore maintain,  that  one  word  is  to  be  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  another  for  the  sake  of  the  sound,  only  when 
the  sense  is  in  both  exactly  the  same,  and  in  both  equal 
perspicuous. 
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JOHNSON. 

And  I  must,  I  think,  give  my  assent  to  your  former  pro- 
position thus  limited  and  explained.  But  surely  you  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  an  author  must  use  no  word 
which  cannot  by  the  vulgar  be  understood. 

ADDISON. 

By  no  means.  I  know  that  an  author  may  have  occasion 
to  mention  many  things  that  the  common  people  do  not 
understand,  and  therefore  have  not  language  to  express. 
But  I  still  think  that  he  ought  to  prefer  a  word  which  the 
vulgar  can  understand  to  one  which  they  cannot,  if  it  convey 
the  same  meaning  with  equal  elegance. 

JOHNSON. 

I  see  that  you  adhere  to  your  rule,  and  will  oblige  me  to 
agree  with  you. 

ADDISON. 

Do  you  then  renounce  fragility,  stentorophonick,  detrun- 
cation,  and  other  unwieldy  favourites,  whose  sense  may  be 
expressed  in  plain  English  words  with  equal  elegance  and 
much  greater  perspicuity  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  Sir,  you  have  a  puerile  mode  of  argumentation, 
which  you  must  have  learned  by  conversing  with  the  rabble 
of  London  in  your  diurnal  papers :  my  periodical  lucubra- 
tions had  a  loftier  aim.  Make  me  a  speech  to  confirm 
your  doctrine,  and  I  will  confute  it ;  write  me  a  system,  and 
it  shall  be  overturned;  but  do  not  harass  me  with  the 
assiduous  importunity  of  question  and  inference,  as  if  you 
were  putting  interrogatories  to  a  school-boy. 
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ADDISON. 

If  my  arguments  are  just,  do  not  reject  them  as  childish ; 
and  remember  your  promise,  that  you  would  hear  me  with 
impartiality  and  patience. 

JOHNSON. 

Well :  perhaps  I  may  be  inclined  to  allow  that  my  diction 
might  have  been  improved  in  intelligibility,  by  the  removal 
of  such  words  as  those  you  object  to.  But  where  then  would 
have  been  the  cadence  of  my  periods,  the  pomp  of  my 
sonorous  phraseology,  the 

ADDISON. 

You  agreed  with  me,  that  in  style  perspicuity  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  embellished  by 
attention  to  the  sound,  only  when  that  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  sense.  But,  even  with  regard  to  sound, — do 
you  think  that  Virgil  would  have  been  accounted  a  har- 
monious poet,  if  he  had  continued  through  the  whole 
^neid  that  strain  of  versification,  however  elegant  and 
sublime,  in  which  he  describes  the  storm  in  his  first  book  ? 
or  that  Homer  would  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  to  be 
commended,  if  he  had  related  the  meeting  of  Penelope  and 
Ulysses,  or  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  with 
the  same  thundering  impetuosity  of  numbers  which  he 
employs  upon  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  or  the  horses  and 
chariot  of  Neptune? 

JOHNSON. 

No  :  I  allow  that  harmony  of  style  is  merely  relative,  and 
deserves  praise  only  when  it  suits  the  subject ;  and  that  the 
same  strain  of  eloquence,  if  too  long  continued,  induces 
languor  from  its  want  of  diversification,  as  well  as  dis- 
placency  from  the  appearance  of  excessive  art. 
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ADDISON. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  pompous  uniformity  of 
diction,  which  we  find  in  the  Rambler,  can  please  by  its 
variety ;  or  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  each  different  subject, 
when  it  is  equally  applied  to  all:  to  the  trifling  as  well  as 
the  magnificent,  to  praise  and  to  censure,  to  argument  and 
to  narrative?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  objections 
may  be  made  to  the  structure  of  your  style  as  to  the  sound; 
if  both  ought  to  possess,  what  you  have  given  to  neither, 
variety  suited  to  the  subject?  And  would  not  one  be  apt 
to  imagine  that  an  author,  who,  by  the  sound  and  compo- 
sition of  his  language,  elevates  equally  sublime  and  familiar 
ideas,  might  run  some  risk  of  falling  under  the  imputation 
of  bombast? 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  you  grow  intolerable ;  but  when  were  Whigs  other- 
wise? You  still  forget  that  you  are  not  now  engaged  in 
disquisition  with  one  of  the  populace  of  London.  Yet  I 
would  not  have  you  imagine  that  such  arguments  can 
affect  or  change  my  mind.  No,  Sir,  if  I  cease  to  answer,  it 
is  more  from  lassitude  than  from  conviction. 

ADDISON. 

And  yet  my  arguments  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  either 
tedious  or  inconclusive.  But  you  promised  not  to  be  angry 
or  partial ;  and  I  know  you  too  well  to  entertain  any  serious 
doubt  of  your  sincerity.  A  little  irony  now  and  then  is  a 
good  seasoning  to  conversation.  Tell  me  now,  my  good 
Sir,  your  real  opinion ;  and  let  us  then  amuse  ourselves 
with  some  topic  more  suitable  to  the  tranquillity  of  Elysium. 

JOHNSON. 
Why,  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  may  possibly  allow  that 
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you  are  partly  in  the  right.  If  1  had  my  style  to  form  anew, 
I  should  perhaps  make  it,  in  a  greater  degree,  elegant 
without  constraint,  dignified  without  ambitious  ornament, 
strong  without  rigidity,  and  harmonious  without  elabora- 
tion. 


DIALOGUE  II. 

(Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  May,  1795.  This  dialogue 
is  a  satire  on  the  errors  of  speech  then  current  among  many  writers 
and  speakers.) 

SWIFT — A  BOOKSELLER — MERCURY. 

BOOKSELLER. 

To  enjoy  infuiure  the  company  of  a  gentleman  whose 
consequential  character  in  the  literary  tine  I  have  long  made 
up  my  mind  upon^  is  a  pleasure  which  I  set  great  store  by, 
though  obtained  by  the  loss  of  my  existence. 

SWIFT. 
Pray,  friend,  where  did  you  learn  your  English  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

I  was  born  and  bred  in  London,  and  of  such  marked 
regularity  in  my  line  of  conduct^  that  no  man  could  charge 
me  with  a  single  act  of  indvism^  or  anything  that  went  to 
the  disorganisation  of  the  society  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  tip -top  bookseller,  and 
have  often  heard  the  most  learned  authors  discuss  points 
of  literature.  I  have  seen  them,  Sir,  for  hours  on  their  legs, 
and  going  into  a  variety  of  matler.  The  deuce  is  in  it, 
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if  I  do  not    speak   English    of  the   very  newest   and   best 
pattern. 

SWIFT. 

In  what  part  of  the  town  did  your  learned  authors  find 
kennels  and  dunghills  to  wade  into  the  way  you  mention  ? 
Fleetditch,  I  am  told,  is  now  very  decent;  and  has  not  half 
that  variety  of  filthy  matter,  dead  cats  and  dogs,  drowned 
puppies,  and  stinking  sprats,  which  it  formerly  had.  But 
first  of  all,  friend,  what  was  your  last  employment  in  the 
other  world  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

In  place  of  negativing  your  questions  as  inimical,  though 
I  own  that  at  this  first  blush  of  the  business  they  appear  so, 
I  shall  be  happy,  on  the  instant,  to  meet  your  ideas,  and 
narrate  what  you  desiderate,  not  doubting  of  being  well 
heard. 

SWIFT. 

Sir,  I  am  not  deaf  now  as  I  was  in  the  other  world ;  I 
shall  hear  you  well  enough,  if  you  speak  distinctly.  I  ask, 
•what  trade  you  followed  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  in  what  professional  line  I  was 
bred.  I  hinted  already  that  my  employment  was  to  bring 
forward  to  the  view  of  the  public  at  large  the  ideas  of  the 
learned;  in  other  words,  I  was  in  the  typographical  and 
bookselling  line;  and  am  free  to  say,  that  in  both  lines  my 
line  of  conduct  was  indicative  of  exactitude  to  a  degree.  I 
netted,  Sir,  although  my  expenditures  were  not  small,  so 
•considerable  a  sum,  that,  on  the  demise  of  my  wife,  who 
resigned  her  existence  about  a  year  ago,  I  sported  sables  in 
my  own  gig  and  pair.  I  had  in  contemplation  a  seat  in  the 
Commons;  but 
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SWIFT. 

So;  you  were  a  bookseller.  In  my  time,  however,  the 
idea  of  a  learned  man  could  have  been  comprehended  by 
the  large  public,  or  the  public  at  large  (how  did  you  call  it, 
pray  ?)  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  But  perhaps 
I  did  not  take  your  meaning. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Dear  Sir,  what  unfounded  ideas  you  bring  forward !  You 
take  me  up  on  a  ground  entirely  different  from  that  on 
which  I  intended  to  meet  you.  I  have  formerly  set  store  by 
you;  having  heard  you  held  forth  as  one  who  had  secured 
the  marked  approbation  of  many.  You  seem  inclined  to 
maltreat  me,  but  have  said  nothing  that  militates  against 
me  as  a  professional  man,  or  goes  to  substantiate  any  charge 
inimical  to  my  character.  And  since  you  are  pleased  to  be 
provocative,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  some  of  our  best  critics 
scout  and  reprobate  your  yahoos  with  the  most  marked 
energy;  complain,  that  they/*?/ squeamish  when  they  think 
of  them  ;  and  have  the,  idea  that  descriptions  of  that  descrip- 
tion can  be  agreeable  to  readers  of  no  description.  I  have 
heard  one  author,  whose  name  has  long  been  inregistrated 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  affirm  that  they  are  disgusting  to 
civilisation.  A  justice  of  peace  of  my  acquaintance  com- 
mitted himself ' 

SWIFT. 

The  deuce  he  did !  The  laws,  as  well  as  language  of 
England,  must  be  greatly  changed  of  late  years.  Go  on, 
Sir,  perhaps  I  may  at  last  understand  you. 

BOOKSELLER. 
I  say,  the  justice  committed  himself,  that  he  would  prove 
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your  diction  as  well  as  imagery  to  be  low  and  vulgar; 
that  it  has  nothing  of  the  ton  in  it,  no  long  sonorous 
phraseologies,  no  appearance  of  your  being  conversative  in 
ancient  or  foreign  language ;  nothing,  in  a  word,  but  what 
the  common  people  may  understand,  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom. 

SWIFT. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  fellow?  Hark  you,  Sir,  do  you 
know  whom  you  speak  to,  or  what  you  are  speaking? 

BOOKSELLER. 

Most  decidedly,  Sir;  \>\&  fellow  me  no  fellow,  if  you  please. 
Your  writings,  however  great  their  publicity  may  once  have 
been,  have  had  their  day ;  they  are  now  a  boar.  Sir,  a  mere 
boar.  I  took  more  money  last  year  by  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  than  I  have  taken  by  a  seven  years'  sale  of  the 
lucubrations  of  Swift. 

SWIFT. 
Werter!     What  is  that  ? 

BOOKSELLER. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  Werter?  What  an  illiterate 
out-of-the-way  world  is  this !  You  can  have  no  fashion 
among  you :  nothing  clever  or  sentimental,  nothing  that 
implicates  reciprocity  of  the  finer  feelings.  Why,  Sir,  Werter 
is  one  of  the  most  eventual  and  impressive  of  all  our  novel 
novels;  the  demand  there  is  for  it  out-bounds  your  compre- 
hension. You  smile ;  but  what  I  say  is  a  truism.  If  you 
would  be  agreeable  to  hear,  I  would  give  you  a  statement  of 
some  particulars.  Werter  is  a  true  hero,  and  in  his  line  of 
^conduct)  as  a  person  of  the  highest  honour  and  fashion, 
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most  correct;  though  a  German  by  birth,  he  must  have  kept 
the  best  company  in  France ;  and  so  extraordinary  a 
scholar,  that  he  actually  carried  a  Homer,  a  Greek  Homer, 
Sir,  in  his  pocket.  But  misfortune  ingurgitated  him  in  the 
very  lowest  ebb  of  distress.  His  affections  were  captured 
by  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  lady,  with  whom  he  wished 
to  have  a  sentimental  arrangement,  a  little  flirtation — (you 
understand  me)  an  affair  of  gallantry,  I  mean ;  and  whose 
cruelty  fractured  the  good  young  man's  heart,  and  made 
him  temerariously  put  a  termination  to  his  existence. 

SWIFT. 

\To  MERCURY  entering^  You  come  in  good  times, 
Mercury.  Our  friend  Horace  says  you  were  famous  im 
your  day  for  eloquence ;  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  inter- 
pret some  of  this  learned  person's  gibberish.  He  was; 
speaking  of  one  Werter. 

MERCURY. 

I  overheard  all  that  passed,  so  you  need  not  re- 
capitulate. Those  same  Sorrows  of  Werter  I  have  seen. 
Werter  tried  to  corrupt  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  not  wholly 
without  success ;  but,  finding  the  lady  not  quite  so  forward 
as  he  wished,  he  left  her  in  a  rage,  blew  out  his  brains  with 
a  pistol,  and  (if  we  may  believe  some  men  of  rhyme,  who 
have  been  whimpering  on  the  occasion)  went  incontinently 
to  heaven. 

SWIFT. 

Is  it  possible  that  so  silly  a  tale  can  be  popular? 

MERCURY. 

It  is  possible,  for  it  is  true ;  or,  as  this  gentleman  would 
perhaps  say,  is  a  truism. 
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SWIFT. 

I  am  glad  I  have  got  out  of  that  vile  world.  It  was  in 
my  time  so  bad,  that  I  foolishly  thought  it  could  not  be 
worse ;  but  now  it  must  have  renounced  both  common 
honesty  and  common  sense.  But  whence  comes  it  that  I 
understand  so  little  of  this  man's  English  ? 

MERCURY. 

Would  you  have  Englishmen  of  the  present  age  speak 
the  language  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ? 
• 

SWIFT. 

Certainly.  Why  did  Addison,  and  I,  and  some  others, 
take  so  much  pains  to  improve  and  fix  the  English  tongue? 
Should  we  have  done  that,  think  you,  if  we  had  imagined 
that  in  so  short  a  time  it  would  be  so  miserably  altered  and 
debased  ?  But  who  are  they  who  thus  take  it  upon  them 
to  disfigure  the  language,  and  by  so  doing  discredit  the 
literature  of  England?  Not,  surely,  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  community.  Men  of  true  learning  and  good 
judgment  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  language. 
Those  barbarous  idioms  I  take  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
illiterate  and  affected  persons,  who  mistake  grimace  for 
elegance,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  learning  because 
they  know  nothing  of  its  reality. 

MERCURY. 

You  are  a  pretty  good  guesser,  my  friend.  But  you  must 
know  there  is  now,  in  the  world  you  left,  a  most  vehement 
rage  of  innovation  in  language,  government,  religion,  and 
everything  else.  That  a  thing  is  new,  is  now  a  sufficient 
recommendation,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be,  how- 
ever unnatural  and  unseemly ;  nay,  the  more  unnatural  it 
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is,  the  better  chance  it  has  of  coming  into  fashion.  On  the 
British  stage,  with  infinite  applause,  young  and  beautiful 
actresses  perform  sometimes  the  parts  of  highwaymen;  and 
some  singing  actors  squall  in  an  affected  voice  resembling, 
and  intended  to  imitate,  that  of  women;  the  most  humorous 
dramatic  pieces  are  frittered  away  into  songs ;  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  henceforth  Miranda  and 
Juliet  are  to  be  personated  by  grim-visaged  grenadiers 
seven  feet  high,  and  Falstaff  by  a  slender  miss  just  entering 
her  teens ;  that  Hotspur  and  Henry  of  Monmouth  are  to 
fight  to  the  tune  of  "  Lillibullero  " ;  and  that  Hamlet  and 
Cato  will  sing  their  respective  soliloquies  in  a  dance  accom- 
panied with  a  Scotch  bagpipe.  Similar  remarks  I  could 
make  on  other  public  exhibitions.  The  pulp 

SWIFT, 

We  will,  if  you  please,  defer  those  to  another  opportunity. 
In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  hear  more  particulars  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  English  tongue,  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  conducted.  It  is  a  subject, 
you  know,  which  engaged  my  attention  not  a  little,  while 
I  was  on  the  earth. 

MERCURY. 

Would  you  have  me  give  you  the  arrangement  and 
natural  history  of  chaos  ?  However,  though  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  enter  minutely  into  so  complex  a  business,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  directions,  which  would  enable  you,  if  you  were 
so  disposed,  to  make  English  of  the  newest  and  best  pattern 
as  well  nearly  as  this  learned  bookseller.  My  first  rule  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one  :  "  Avoid  short  words  as  much  as 
possible,  however  significant  and  well-sounding,  especially 
if  they  be  of  English  or  Saxon  origin,  and  universally 
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understood ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  admiration  of  your 
learning,  use,  in  their  stead,  longer  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French.  Instead  of  life,  new,  wish  for, 
take,  plunge,  etc.,  you  must  say  existence,  novel,  desiderate, 
capture,  ingurgitate,  etc.,  as,  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his 
existence. 

SWIFT. 

But  that  would  mean — annihilated  him  both  body  and 
soul. 

MERCURY. 

True;  but  language  is  not  now  thought  the  worse  for  being 
ambiguous ;  and  ambiguity  of  manner  is  not  in  less  request 
than  ambiguity  of  phrase :  it  is  considered  as  a  proof  of 
consummate  urbanity,  when  a  writer,  even  a  writer  of 
history,  and  of  ancient  history  too,  so  disguises  himself,  that 
his  reader  cannot  find  out  whether  he  be  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Besides,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  by  many  genteel  people 
death  and  annihilation  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  thing. 

SWIFT. 
Proceed,  if  you  please. 

MERCURY. 

Instead  of  a  new  fashion,  you  would  do  well  to  say — 
a  novel  fashion  ;  for  this  looks  like  French,  and  this  by  the 
common  people  will  not  be  understood.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  to  show  your  skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  say,  not 
—I  wish  to  be  quiet,  but — I  desiderate  quietness,  or  rather 
quietude:  and  you  must  on  no  account  speak  of  taking 
the  enemy's  ships,  towns,  guns,  or  baggage;  it  must  be 
capturing.  About  twenty  years  ago,  when  this  word  was 
imported,  I  heard  a  surly  English  ghost  remark,  that  since 
his  countrymen  had  learned  to  talk  of  capturing  ships,  they 
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seemed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  taking  them  ;  but  Rodney 
and  Hood  have  since  proved  that  he  was  mistaken. 

SWIFT. 
You  mentioned  plunge  as  an  unfashionable  verb. 

MERCURY. 

Ingurgitate  is  more  genteel;  because  it  is  long,  uncom- 
mon, and  sonorous,  and  to  those  who  have  no  Latin  utterly 
unintelligible.  He  was  ingurgitated  in  the  lowest  ebb  of 
distress  is  fine  language. 

SWIFT. 
that  must  mean  abatement  of  distress. 


MERCURY. 

Formerly  it  might  have  been  so  ;  but  you  may  now  see 
lowest  ebb  used  for  greatest  depth,  and  it  is  thought  elegant, 
because  new.  I  know  not  whether  I  mentioned  sort  and 
kind  as  unfashionable  nouns  ;  •  they  are  quite  vulgar  :  descrip- 
tion being  longer,  and  of  Latin  original,  is  thought  much 
better  than  either,  whatever  harshness  or  confusion  it  may 
occasion.  Our  friend  the  bookseller  gave  a  good  example 
when  he  said,  of  your  description  of  the  yahoos,  that 
descriptions  of  that  description  can  be  agreeable  to  readers 
of  no  description.  But  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
had  enough.  Proceed  we  now,  therefore,  to  rule  the 
second,  which  is  this  :  "  Always,  when  you  can,  prefer 
figurative  to  proper  expression,  and  be  not  nice  in  the 
choice  of  your  figures,  nor  give  yourself  much  trouble  about 
their  consistency." 

SWIFT. 

That  is  just  the  contrary  of  what  I  used  to  recommend. 
A  few  examples,  if  you  please. 
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MERCURY. 

Instead  of — He  spoke  an  hour  on  various  topics,  you 
must  say — He  was  an  hour  upon  his  legs,  and  went  info  a 
variety  of  matters :  an  idiom  which  is  now  very  common, 
and  much  admired ;  because  it  is  figurative,  verbose,  and 
ambiguous:  three  qualities  of  style  which  are  now,  among 
fashionable  writers  and  speechers,  indispensable.  Instead 
of — He  undervalues  his  enemies,  say — He  sets  no  store  by 
his  enemies,  or  rather  he  set  no  store  by  those  who  are 
inimical  to  him.  Inimical  is  a  great  favourite,  though  they 
who  use  it  are  not  yet  agreed  about  the  pronunciation  of  it. 
It  came  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  verb  capture,  and 
from  the  same  quarter.  Unfriendly  and  hostile  must  both 
give  place  to  inimical ;  the  former,  because  it  is  mere 
English,  the  latter,  because,  though  of  Latin  original,  it  is 
universally  understood.  Instead  of — At  first  view,  you 
must  say — At  the  first  blush  of  the  business.  Hold  out  is 
a  figurative  phrase  of  very  general  use :  every  imaginable 
conception  of  the  human  mind  is  now  supposed  to  have 
hands  and  arms  for  holding  out  something.  Letters  from 
Spain  hold  out  an  inimical  appearance.  This  plan  or  idea 
holds  out  great  advantages  :  distress  of  mind  is  held  out  by 
physicians  as  the  cause  of  his  bad  health.  But  I  see  you 
grow  impatient,  and  I  shall  go  on  to  my  third  rule,  of  which 
I  gave  a  hint  already.  "Avoid  conciseness,  and  use  as  many 
words  as  possible."  When  you  speak  of  a  man's  conduct, 
you  must  always  call  it  his  line  of  conduct ;  and  instead  of 
an  authentic  narrative,  you  must  say,  a  narrative  marked 
with  authenticity.  Indeed  the  words  line,  meet,  marked, 
feel,  go,  and  some  others,  may  be  used  on  all  occasions, 
whether  they  have  meaning  or  not ;  as — He  was  received 
-with  marked  applause,  marked  insult,  marked  contempt, 
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marked  admiration  :  meet  your  wishes,  meet  your  arguments, 
meet  your  support,  meet  your  ideas,  meet  your  feelings,  meet 
you  on  any  ground,  etc.  Then  as  to  line — everything  is 
now  a  line.  You  must  not  say  he  is  in  the  army,  but  he  is 
in  the  military  line,  or  in  the  army  line  ;  nor,  he  is  bred  to 
business,  but  he  is  bred  in  a  professional  line.  So,  instead 
of  he  is  a  hair-dresser,  clergyman,  printer,  perfumer,  mer- 
chant, fisherman,  etc.,  you  will  be  laughed  at  if  you  do 
not  say,  he  is  in  the  hair-dressing  line,  in  the  clerical 
line,  in  the  printing  line,  in  the  perfumery  line,  in  the  mer- 
cantile line,  in  the  fishing  line,  etc.  Feel  has  become  so 
fashionable,  that  your  old  English  substantive  verbs  am  and 
be  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Instead  of — I  am 
anxious,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  disappointed,  I  am  warm,  I  am 
sick,  he  is  bold,  they  are  ashamed,  the  room  is  damp,  the 
day  is  cold,  etc.,  you  must  say,  I  feel  anxious,  I  _/?<?/ afraid, 
I  feel  disappointed,  I  feel  warm,  I  feel  sick,  he  feels  bold, 
they  feel  ashamed,  the  room  feels  damp,  the  day  feels  cold, 
etc.,  his  arguments  went  to  prove,  etc.  Accounts  from 
Spain  go  to  say  that,  etc.  This,  because  more  verbose,  is 
thought  more  elegant  than — Accounts  from  Spain  say,  his 
arguments  proved,  etc, 

SWIFT. 

Those  people  seem  to  be  put  to  hard  shifts  to  make  their 
books  and  speeches  long  and  enigmatical.  But  surely 
such  affectation  cannot  be  universal. 

MERCURY. 

It  is  not.  In  the  British  senate,  and  in  some  British 
pulpits,  you  might  hear  strains  of  eloquence  that  would  do 
honour  to  Demosthenes,  and  transcend  the  abilities  of 
Tillotson  and  Bishop  Taylor.  You  formerly  admired 
Bolingbroke  as  a  speaker,  but  were  you  to  hear  Mr.  P < 
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SWIFT. 

Bolingbroke  was  a  shallow  fellow,  though  I  own  he 
imposed  on  Pope  and  me;  but  on  a  better,  wiser,  and 
more  learned  man  than  either  of  us,  I  mean  Arbuthnot, 
he  did  not  impose  :  the  doctor  understood  him  well. 
Bolingbroke's  ostentation  kept  his  ignorance  out  of  sight, 
and  because  he  was  positive,  we  thought  him  penetrating. 
He  could  turn  a  sentence  so  as  to  make  it  sound  well  ;  but 
it  was  all  words,  words,  as  Hamlet  says.  For  my  part,  you 
know  I  never  valued  those  modulated  periods,  as  I  think 
your  critics  call  them;  brevity,  simplicity,  and  proper 
words  in  proper  places,  form,  in  my  opinion,  the  perfection 
of  eloquence.  But  I  interrupt  you. 

MERCURY. 

I  mentioned  the  necessity  which  an  English  writer,  who 
aims  at  popularity,  is  now  under  of  using  long  words  :  I 
ought  to  have  added,  that  it  is  also  thought  genteel  some- 
times to  shorten  ordinary  expressions.  For  reformation 
everybody  now  says  reform;  this  being  French,  and  the 
other  vile  old  English;  instead  of  —  for  the  future,  it  is 
fashionable  to  say  in  future;  and  beautiful  (or  ugly)  to  a 
degree,  instead  of  —  to  a  great  degree.  The  last  example 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  elegant  on  account  of  its 
ambiguity  :  as  the  following  very  fashionable  phrases  have 
of  being  not  merely  ambiguous  but  unintelligible  :  he 
sported  sable,  scouted  the  idea,  netted  a  cool  thousand,  has 
not  made  up  his  mind,  etc. 

SWIFT. 

These  indeed  are  such  jargon  that  I  can  make  nothing 
of  them.  But  I  suppose  they  hardly  deserve  interpretation. 
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MERCURY. 

In  Elysium  they  do  not  deserve  it;  but  in  Great  Britain* 
you  would  be  stared  at  as  a  prodigy  of  ignorance  and' 
rusticity  if  you  should  seem  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  I' 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  of  a  rule,  which  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  this  new  dialect  is  much  attended  to :  "  Affect 
uncommon  terminations  as  much  as  possible."  Instead  of 
reference,  preference,  commitment,  approbation,  etc.,  say 
referral,  preferral,  committal,  approval,  etc.,  and  the  trans- 
ferral  of  property,  instead  of  the  transferring  of  property. 
But  above  all,  to  show  your  great  learning,  affect  termina- 
tions of  a  Greek  form,  as  ism  and  ist ;  as  truism  for  truth, 
agriculturist  for  husbandman.  Since  boxing  became  a 

fine  art 

SWIFT. 

Boxing  is  a  blackguard  art  j  who  made  it  fine,  pray  ? 
There  were  said  to  be  only  four  fine  arts ;  and  one  of  them 
fiddling.  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself  to  honour  that 
with  approbation.  I  acknowledge  only  three — poetry, 
painting,  and  architecture. 

MERCURY. 

There  are  many  fine  arts  now  :  dancing,  tumbling,  wager- 
ing, gaming,  legerdemain,  horse-racing,  face-painting  in  both 
sexes,  cock-fighting,  are  all  fine  arts,  and  hair-dressing  is  a 
very  fine  art.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  since  boxing  became  a 
fine  art,  it  is  quite  vulgar  to  call  a  professor  of  it  a  boxer. 
Some  learned  innovator,  having  heard  of  the  Latin  Pugil, 
thought  of  introducing  it ;  but  pugil  was  too  diminutive  a 
name  for  a  thing  of  such  magnitude ;  and  therefore  clapping 
to  it  part  of  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  \\.  pugilist;  which 
being  instantly  adopted  by  the  dilettanti  (or  admirers)  of 
boxing  and  new  words,  gave  rise  to  the  adjectives  pugilistic 
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and/tt£*7/V//Va/,  as  in  this  example  s  "We  hear  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  run  up  a  novel  and  superb  pavilion  at  New- 
market {QI pugilistical  exhibitions."  Pugilisticismzndipugi- 
listicily  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  are  every  hour  expected, 
and  I  will  venture  to  ensure  them  a  favourable  reception. 

SWIFT. 

Nay,  good  Mercury,  I  am  afraid  you  are  now  going  too 
far,  and  at  your  old  trade  of  putting  tricks  upon  travellers. 
However,  I  thank  you  for  your  information,  though  you 
have  made  me  sick  of  the  subject.  I  see  my  friend  Addison 
coming  this  way ;  it  will  require  an  hour  even  of  his  con- 
versation to  wear  out  the  disagreeable  impressions  left  in 
my  mind  by  this  abominable  detail  of  vulgarity,  pedantry, 
and  barbarism. 
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X,   JOHN  WILSON, 
(1785-18540 

[Professor  John  Wilson, — perhaps  as  well  known  by  the  nom  de 
plume  he  used  in  Blackivood>  "Christopher  North," — poet,  essayist, 
moral  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  in  Paisley, 
where  the  future  critic  was  born  and  partially  educated.  He  went  to 
Glasgow  University  when  thirteen,  thence  proceeded  in  1803  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  passed  a  remarkable  degree 
examination  and  gained  the  Newdegate  Prize  for  Verse.  In  the  sports 
of  his  college  and  of  the  university — boxing,  leaping,  running,  rowing, 
wrestling — he  was  greatly  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
succeeded  to  a  large  fortune  left  by  his  father,  and  purchased  the  estate 
of  Elleray,  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  resided  for  some  years.  But 
through  the  villainy  of  an  agent  he  lost  all,  was  obliged  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  Scottish  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1815.  But  he 
never  appears  to  have  practised.  He  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
newly-established  Blackwood' 's  Magazine  (1817),  and  finally  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
in  1820.  His  life  was  one  of  great  literary  activity.  His  poems  are 
The  Isle  of  Palms  (1812);  The  City  of  the  Plague  (1816);  the  two 
novels,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  and  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lindsay  (1820),  besides  a  great  mass  of  periodical  writing.  His  works, 
including  the  famous  Nodes  Ambrosiana,  were  collected  and  issued  in 
1855,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier.] 

MEG   DODS'S   COOKERY. 

(From  Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative.} 

MOST  reviews  of  cookery  books  that  have  fallen  under  our 
observation  have  been  so  extremely  witty  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  us,  who  love  facetia^  to  attend  to  the  instruc- 
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tion  conveyed  along  with  the  amusement;  and  consequently 
we  are  at  this  hour  ignorant  of  the  leading  principles  of 
several  Systems,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  head  of  a 
house  to  understand.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  cookery  is  by 
much  too  serious  a  subject  for  joking,  and  therefore  in  this 
our  short  critique  we  shall  cautiously  refrain  from  all  sallies 
of  imagination,  and  solemnly  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  truth. 

Be  it  known  then  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  this 
is  a  work  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Hunter,  Glasse,  Rundell,  and  Kitchener.  We  are  confident 
that  the  doctor  will  be  delighted  with  it ;  and  if  any  pur- 
chaser is  known  to  give  a  bad  dinner,  after  it  has  been  a 
fortnight  in  his  possession,  the  case  may  be  given  up  as 
hopeless.  The  individual  who  has  ingeniously  personated 
Meg  Dods  is  evidently  no  ordinary  writer,  and  the  book  is 
really  most  excellent  miscellaneous  reading.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  affectation,  of  humour  in  some  culinary 
authors — too  much  seasoning  and  spicery — unnecessarily 
ornate  garnishing  of  dishes  that  in  their  own  native  love- 
liness are, 

"  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

But  here  we  have  twenty  or  thirty  grave,  sober,  instructive, 
business-like  pages  right  on  end,  without  one  particle  of  wit 
whatever ;  then  come  as  many  more,  sprinkled  with  facetice 
— and  then  half-a-dozen  of  broad  mirth  and  merriment. 
This  alternation  of  grave  and  gay  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
— something  in  the  style  of  BlcukwoocTs  Magazine.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Dods, 
that  the  "  Housewife's  Manuel "  is  entirely  free  from  that 
personality  which  too  frequently  disgraces  that  celebrated 
work. 
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Mrs.  Dods  prefaces  her  work  by  directions  for  carving, 
most  of  which  are,  we  think,  judicious,  although,  perhaps, 
they  smack  somewhat  too  much  of  the  old  school.  A  hint 
is  thrown  out  that  the  rudiments  of  the  art  should  be  taught 
practically  in  childhood,  "on  plain  joints  and  cold  things," 
that  in  after-life  "provisions  may  not  be  haggled."  Mrs. 
Dods  believes  that  although  there  are  awkward  grown-up 
persons,  having,  as  the  French  say,  two  left  hands,  whom 
no  labour  will  ever  make  dexterous  carvers,  yet  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  art  which  most  young  learners,  if  early 
initiated  under  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  might  not  easily 
surmount.  We  believe  this  view  of  human'  nature  to  be 
just.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  most  humble 
talents,  provided  they  have  ten  fingers  (five  on  each  hand), 
may  certainly  be  made  fair  carvers — and  we  have  ourselves 
known  not  a  few  instances  of  boys,  who  were  absolute  dolts 
at  the  art,  becoming  men  distinguished  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

The  "carver's  maxim"  (which  our  readers  may  drink  this 
afternoon  in  a  bumper)  is,  according  to  Mrs.  Dods,  "To 
deal  small  and  serve  all."  No  doubt  at  large  parties  it  is 
so ;  and  that  is  the  fatal  objection  to  large  parties.  Ten 
hungry  men  eye  a  small  gigot  "o'  the  black-faced"  with 
mixed  pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  all  know  they  must  be 
helped  according  to  the  "  carver's  maxim."  The  best 
friends,  so  relatively  placed,  begin  to  dislike  each  other, 
and  the  angry  wonder  with  them  all  is,  why  so  many  people 
of  different  characters  and  professions,  perhaps  countries, 
should  agree  in  eating  mutton  ?  Therefore  we  love  a  parti 
quarre.  No  dish — unless  absurdly  small  indeed — of  which 
each  of  "Us  Four"  may  not  have  a  satisfactory  portion. 
The  "  carver's  maxim "  is  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
with  a  smile,  and  at  such  a  board  alone  can  liberty  and 
equality  at  each  side  of  the  square  preside. 
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At  a  large  party  we  hold  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
to  get  anything  to  eat.  Eating  does  not  consist  in  putting 
cold,  greasy  animal  food  into  your  mouth.  That,  we  repeat, 
is  not  eating.  Eating  consists  in  putting  into  your  mouth 
(chewing,  swallowing,  etc.,  of  course)  warm,  juicy,  thinnish 
or  thickish,  fat  or  lean,  morsels  of  animal  food,  precisely  at 
the  nick  of  time.  A  minute  too  soon  or  five  minutes  too 
late,  and  you  may  cram,  but  to  eat  is  impossible.  What 
can  one  waiter  do  among  so  many  ?  And  if  you  have  six 
waiters,  what  then?  Confusion  worse  confounded.  You 
see  a  great  hulking  fellow,  perhaps  with  the  ties  of  his  neck- 
cloth a  yard  long,  powdered  highly,  and  in  a  pawnbroker's 
coat,  carrying  off  your  plate  to  a  greedy  Whig  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  who  devours  the  pope's  eye 
before  your  face,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit.  A 
sturdy,  squat,  broad-shouldered,  red-headed  scoundrel  serves 
ye  the  same  trick,  with  an  insolent  leer,  in  favour  of  a  Tory, 
a  man  of  the  same  political  principles  with  yourself,  a 
member  of  the  Pitt  Club,  and  an  occasional  minor  writer  in 
JSlackwooJ,  who  makes  a  show  of  sending  the  rich  freighted 
trencher  round  to  you,  its  lawful  owner,  but,  at  the  same 
moment,  lets  drop  into  the  dark-hued  gravy  a  plash  of 
yellow,  beaten  turnips,  destined  to  his  own  maw. 

A  grave-looking  man,  like  a  minister,  comes  solemnly 
behind  your  chair,  and  stretching  forward  a  plate,  which 
you  doubt  not  is  to  make  you  happy  at  last,  asks,  in  solemn 
accents,  for  a  well-browned  potato,  and  then  lodges  the 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  mine  host,  the  accommodating 
banker.  A  spruce,  dapper  little  tarrier,  who,  during  fore- 
noons, officiates  as  a  barber,  absolutely  lifts  up,  with  irre- 
sistible dexterity,  your  plate,  the  moment  after  he  has  put 
it  down  before  you,  and  making  apology  for  the  mistake, 
carries  it  off  to  a  red-faced  woman  of  a  certain  age,  who 
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calls  for  bread  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor.  Then  will  an 
aged  man,  with  a  bald  head,  blind  and  deaf  as  a  dog  in  his 
teens,  but  still  employed  at  good  men's  feasts  on  account  of 
character,  which,  saving  almost  constant  drunkenness,  is 
unexceptionable,  totters  past  with  your  plate,  supported 
against  his  breast  with  feeble  fingers ;  and  unawakenable  by 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  in  spite  of  all  your  vociferations,  he 
delivers  up  the  largest  prize  in  the  lottery  to  a  lout  whom 
you  hope,  on  no  distant  day,  to  see  hanged.  By  this  time 
anger  has  quelled  appetite — and  when,  by  some  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence  in  your  favour,  you  find  yourself 
in  possession  of  the  fee-simple  of  a  slice  of  mutton  at  last, 
it  is  a  short,  round,  thick  squab  of  a  piece,  at  once  fat  and 
bloody,  inspiring  deep  and  permanent  disgust,  and  sicken- 
ing you  into  aversion  to  the  whole  dinner. 

When  the  party  is  large,  therefore,  adopt  the  following 
advice,  and  you  may  be  far  from  unhappy,  although  one  of 
twenty-four.  Look  out  for  a  dish  neither  illustrious  nor 
obscure — a  dish  of  unpretending,  modest  merit,  which  may 
be  overlooked  by  the  greedy  multitude,  and  which  the  man 
of  judgment  can  alone  describe — a  dish  of  decent  dimen- 
sions, and  finding,  although  not  seeking,  concealment  under 
the  dazzle  of  the  epergne — a  dish  rather  broad  than  high — 
a  dish  which  thus  but  rather  one  of  many,  and  in  its  un- 
ambitious humbleness  almost  lost  in  the  crowd,  might 
nevertheless  be  in  its  single  self  a  dinner  to  a  man  and  his 
wife  at  the  guestless  board ; — select,  we  say,  such  a  dish — 
if  such  a  dish  there  be — and  draw  in  your  chair  quietly 
opposite  to  it,  however  ugly  may  be  the  woman  on  either 
side  of  you,  yea,  even  if  the  lady  of  the  house  insist  on  your 
sitting  higher  up  the  table.  Be  absolute  and  determined — 
your  legs  are  under  the  mahogany — rise  not — pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  fearsome  "  dear "  on  your  right  hand,  and  to 
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the  no  less  alarming  spinster  on  your  left — and,  without  any 
thoughts  of  soup  or  fish,  help  yourself  plentifully,  but  care- 
lessly, to  your  own  chosen  dish  and  da  capo.  Don't  betray 
yourself  by  any  overheard  demonstrations  of  delight,  but,  if 
possible,  eat  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  nonchalance. 
Lay  down  your  knife  and  fork  now  and  then,  if  you  can 
bring  your  mind  to  submit  to  a  moment's  delay,  and  look 
about  you  with  a  smile,  as  if  dedicated  to  agreeable  con- 
versation, badinage,  and  repartee.  Should  any  one  suspect 
your  doings,  and  ask  what  is  that  dish  before  you,  shake 
your  head  and  make  a  face,  putting  your  hand  at  the  same 
time  to  your  stomach,  and  then,  with  a  mischievous  eye, 
offering  to  send  some  of  the  nameless  stew.  All  this  time 
there  are  people  at  the  table  who  have  not  had  a  morsel, 
and  whom  you  see  crumbling  down  their  bread,  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  You  have  laid  a  famous  foundation 
for  any  superstructure  you  may  be  pleased,  at  your  leisure, 
to  erect — have  drank  wine  with  both  fair  supporters — and 
Peebles'  ale  with  the  Bailie — are  in  a  mood  to  say  witty 
things,  and  say  them  accordingly — and  in  the  goodness  of 
your  heart  offer  to  carve  a  sinewy  old  fowl,  safely  situated 
two  covers  off,  and  who,  when  taken  in  hand  by  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  of  right  belongs,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
tougher  job  than  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

Contrive  it  so  that  you  are  done,  on  solemn  entrance  of 
the  goose.  Catch  mine  host's  eye  at  that  critical  moment 
and  you  secure  the  first  hot  slice,  while  the  apple-sauce 
seems  absolutely  to  simmer.  Do  not  scruple  to  say  that 
you  have  been  waiting  for  the  goose,  for  by  that  egregious 
lie  you  will  get  double  commons.  Public  attention,  too, 
being  thus  directed  to  the  waiter  who  holds  your  plate,  he 
must  deliver  it  safe  up  into  your  hands,  and  all  attempts  to 
interrupt  it,  in  its  progress,  prove  abortive.  Having  thus 
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the  start  in  goose,  you  come  in  early  for  macaroni — tarts 
and  puddings, — and  as  we  suppose  you  to  have  a  steady, 
not  a  voracious  appetite, — why,  after  cheese,  which  like 
hope  comes  to  all,  we  really  see  no  reason  to  doubt  your 
having  made  a  very  tolerable  dinner. 

But  perhaps  you  have  got  yourself  so  entangled  in  the 
drawing-room  with  a  woman  with  a  long  train  and  a  bunch 
of  blue  feathers,  that  you  cannot  choose  your  position,  and 
are  forced  to  sit  down  before  a  ham.  An  argument  arises 
whether  it  be  Westmoreland,  Dumfriesshire,  or  Westphalia, 
and  every  person  present  expresses  a  determination  to 
bring  the  point  to  the  decision  of  the  palate.  Instantly 
avow,  with  a  face  of  blushing  confusion,  that  you  would  not 
haggle  such  a  ham  for  worlds — that  in  early  life  you  were 
little  accustomed  to  carving,  having  lived  with  a  minister  of 
small  stipend  and  low  board,  who  on  meat-days  always  cut 
up  the  hough  himself,  so  that  he  had  never  sent  out  an 
even  tolerable  carver  from  the  manse.  If  that  sort  of 
excuse  won't  do,  down  with  the  middle  finger  of  your  right 
hand,  and  holding  it  out  piteously,  exhibit  the  effect  of 
temporary  cramp,  or  permanent  rheumatism.  Should  neither 
expedient  occur  or  be  plausible,  then  on  with  a  determined 
countenance,  a  bold  eye,  and  a  gruff  voice,  and  declare  that 
you  took  an  oath  many  years  ago,  "never  to  help  a  ham," 
which  you  have  religiously  kept  through  good  report  and 
bad  report,  and  which  it  would  be,  indeed,  most  culpable 
weakness  in  you  to  break,  now  that  your  raven  locks  are 
beginning  to  be  silvered  with  the  insidious  grey.  Then 
tell  the  waiter  who  is  like  a  minister  to  take  the  ham 
to  Mr.  Drysdale,  or  Mr.  Dempster, — two  of  the  best 
carvers  in  existence,  for  that  it  does  a  man's  heart  good 
to  see  the  dexterity  with  which  they  distribute  at  the 
festive  board.  You  thus  avoid  an  evil,  under  which  many 
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a  better  man  has  sunk,  and  can  turn  unshackled  to  serious 
eating. 

In  good  truth,  much  as  we  admire  the  noble  art  of 
carving,  it  is  the  very  last  we  should  wish  to  possess  in  our 
own  person.  To  be  called  on  for  a  song  is  nothing — you 
can  have  your  revenge  on  him  who  asks  it,  by  inflicting  the 
torment  in  return,  and  on  the  whole  company,  by  bellowing 
like  a  bull  in  a  mountainous  region.  But  the  celebrated 
carver  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  stomach.  Orders  come 
showering  in  upon  him  faster  than  he  can  supply  them ;  the 
company  behave  towards  him  like  boys  following  each 
other  on  a  slide,  at  what  they  call  "keeping  the  pie  warm." 
No  sooner  are  his  weapons  down,  than  they  are  up  again ; 
particular  cuts  are  politely,  and  even  flatteringly  insinuated. 
Ladies  eat  ham  who  never  ate  ham  before,  only  that  they 
may  admire  the  delicate  transparency;  well-known  eating 
characters  change  plates  upon  him,  that  they  may  not 
appear  to  have  been  helped  before ;  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  simpers  with  a  sweet  voice,  "Now,  Mr.  Dempster, 
that  you  have  helped  everybody  so  expeditiously,  and  with 
such  graceful  skill,  may  I  solicit  a  specimen,  the  slightest 
possible  specimen,  of  your  handiwork?"  Like  the  last  rose 
of  summer,  the  penultimate  fat  forsakes  the  shank  to  melt 
in  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Haliburton  ;  and  on  the  great  question 
of  "  whether  Westmoreland,  Dumfriesshire,  or  Westphalia," 
Mr.  Dempster  gives  no  vote,  for  he  has  tasted  only  half  a 
small  mouthful  of  the  brown,  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  more 
like  vegetable  than  animal  matter. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  on  entering  into  private  life,  a  young 
man  had  better  let  it  be  generally  diffused  that  he  is  no 
carver.  In  that  case  he  must  take  his  chance  of  the  cut 
and  come  again,  and  will  have  the  good  sense  to  carve 
cautiously,  awkwardly,  and  clumsily,  that  he  may  not 
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acquire  a  good  character.  Erelong  it  will  be  said  of  him, 
by  some  friend,  to  whom  thenceforth  he  owes  a  family 
dinner  once  a  month,  that  Tom  Hastie  is  a  wretched  carver. 
To  the  truth  of  this  apophthegm,  Tom  bows  acquiescence ; 
and  difficult  dishes  are  actually  removed  from  before  him, 
lest  he  should  mar  their  fair  proportions  and  leave  them  in 
shapeless  ruin.  In  a  few  years,  go  where  he  will,  he  is 
never  asked  to  carve  anything  beyond  a  haggis ;  and  thus 
the  whole  precious  dinner-time  is  left  open  for  uninterrupted 
stuffing.  Once  or  twice,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  he  insists 
on  being  suffered  to  undertake  the  goose,  when  he  makes 
a  leg  spin  among  the  array  on  the  side-board,  and  drenches 
many  ladies  in  a  shower  of  gravy.  On  the  credit  of  which 
exploits  he  escapes  carving  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years ;  for  it  is  amazing  how  a  catastrophe  of  that  kind  is 
handed  down  and  around  by  oral  tradition,  till  it  finally 
becomes  a  part  of  national  history.  The  stain  is  thought  even 
to  affect  the  blood ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  a  carver  among  the  Hasties. 

But  should  the  principles  now  laid  down  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  reader, 
and  should  he,  in  the  face  of  these  principles,  determine  to 
become  himself,  and  to  make  his  son — a  carver — then  we 
trust  he  will  listen  to  us,  and,  as  he  values  his  reputa- 
tion, learn  to  carve  quickly.  Of  all  the  pests,  curses  of 
civilised  society,  your  slow  carver  is  at  the  head.  He 
eyes  the  leg  of  mutton,  or  round  of  beef,  or  goose,  or 
turkey,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  name 
and  nature  of  the  animal.  Then  he  suspects  the  knife, 
and  shakes  his  head  at  the  edge,  although  sharp  as  a  razor. 
He  next  goes  through  the  positions,  as  if  he  were  cunning 
of  fence ;  when  observing  that  he  has  forgotten  to  elevate 
the  guard,  he  lays  down  the  knife,  and  sets  the  fork  to 
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rights,  with  an  air  of  majesty  only  possible  under  a 
monarchical  government.  But  where  shall  he  begin  ?  That 
is  a  momentous  affair,  not  so  readily  settled  as  you  may 
think ;  for  a  carver  of  such  excellent  skill  and  discretion 
may  commence  operations  in  any  one  of  fifty  different 
ways,  and  he  remains  bewildered  among  thick-coming 
fancies.  However,  let  him  be  begun  by  hypothesis.  He 
draws  the  knife  along  as  leisurely  as  if  he  were  dissecting 
the  live  body  of  his  mistress,  to  cure  some  complaint  of 
a  dainty  limb.  It  takes  a  minute  of  precious  time  to 
bring  the  slice  (but  a  small  one)  from  gigot  to  plate,  and 
then  he  keeps  fiddling  among  the  gravy  for  at  least  a 
minute  more,  till  the  patience  of  Job,  had  he  witnessed 
such  dilatory  cutting  up,  would  have  been  totally 
exhausted.  Neither  will  he  let  the  plate  go,  until  the 
waiter  has  assured  him  that  he  understands  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  the  fortunate  man's  name,  age,  and  profession, 
and  probably  the  colour  of  his  own  Hair  or  a  wig.  He 
then  draws  his  breath  and  asks  for  small  beer.  Heaven 
and  earth,  only  one  man  has  yet  been  muttoned  !  Had  we 
held  the  knife,  even  we,  who  blush  not  to  own  that  we  are 
in  some  respects  the  worse  carver  in  Europe  (credat  Judceus 
Apella),  half-a-dozen  pair  of  jaws  would  ere  now  have 
been  put  into  full  employment.  Yet  all  the  while  our 
tardy  friend  chuckles  over  his  skill  in  carving,  and  were  you 
to  hint,  during  the  first  course,  that  he  was  neither  an 
"  Eclipse  "  nor  a  "  Childers,"  he  would  regard  you  with  a 
sardonic  smile  of  ineffable  contempt.  True  it  is,  however, 
that  although  in  the  upper  circles,  people  are  careful  not  to 
express  their  sentiments  too  plainly,  he  is  the  object  of 
curses  not  loud  but  deep;  and  that,  however  he  may  be 
respected  as  a  man,  as  a  carver — he  is  damned. 

Akin  to  the  subject  we  have  now  been  treating,  or  rather 
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throwing  out  hints  to  be  expanded  by  future  writers  of  a 
more  voluminous  character,  is  the  habit  which  some  people 
avowing  the  Christian  faith  exhibit — of  asking  for  particular 
bits  which  happen  to  be  favourites  with  their  palate  and 
stomach.  This  is  not  merely  bad  manners,  but  most 
iniquitous  morals.  How  the  devil  do  they  know  that  the 
self-same  bits  are  not  the  soul's  delight  of  many  other  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  then  and  there  assembled  together  ? 
How  dare  men  who  have  been  baptised  and  go  to  church, 
even  when  it  is  known  their  own  clergyman  is  to  preach, 
expose  thus  the  gross  greed  and  gluttony  of  their  un- 
regenerated  bowels?  The  man  does  not  at  this  hour  live, 
privileged  to  advance  such  a  claim.  We  should  not  have 
granted  it  to  him  who  invented  the  spade  or  the  plough — • 
the  art  of  printing — gunpowder — or  the  steam-engine.  Yet 
you  will  hear  it  acted  upon  by  prigs  and  coxcombs,  who 
at  home  dine  three  days  a  week  on  tripe,  and  the  other  on 
lights  and  liver  (me'h  of  pluck),  while  their  Sunday  rejoices 
in  cheese  and  bread  and  an  onion. 

Mrs.  Meg,  whom  we  have  all  along  forgotten,  advances,  in 
her  chapter  on  carving,  no  directions  repugnant  to  those 
we  have  now  freely  advocated — at  least  no  directions  with 
which  ours  might  not  easily  be  reconciled.  We  agree  with 
her,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  know  which  are  the 
best  bits,  that  he  may  distribute  them  in  the  proper 
quarters.  There  is  much  that  is  amiable  in  the  following 
succulent  passage : — 

VENISON  FAT: — the  Pope's  eye  in  a  leg  of  mutton — veal 
and  lamb  kidney — the  firm  gelatinous  parts  of  a  cod's 
head — the  thin  part  of  salmon — the  thick  of  turbot  and 
of  other  flat  fish,  are  reckoned  the  prime  bits, — the  ribs  and 
neck  of  a  pig — the  breast  and  wings  of  fowls — the  legs  of 
hare  and  rabbit — the  breast  and  thighs  of  turkey  and 
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goose,  cutting  off  the  drumsticks — the  wings  and  breast  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  moor  game — and  the  legs  and 
breast  of  duck,  are  also  reckoned  delicacies.  There  are 
besides  favourite  bits,  highly  prized  by  some  gourmands, 
though  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  discover  in  what 
their  superior  excellence  consists  ;  as  a  shank  of  mutton, 
turbot  fins,  cod's  tongue — the  bitter  back  of  moor  game — 
the  back  of  hare — the  head  of  carp,  etc.  The  knowledge 
of  these  things  will  be  of  use  to  the  carver,  as  a  guide 
in  that  equitable  distribution  of  good  things  which  is  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Dods  then  observes  "  that  it  is  well  known  that  a 
person  of  any  refinement  will  eat  much  more  when  his  food 
is  carved  in  handsome  slices  and  not  too  much  at  once,  than 
when  a  piece  clumsily  cut  is  put  on  his  plate.  To  cut  warm 
joints  fairly  and  smoothly,  neither  in  slices  that  are  too  thick 
nor  in  such  as  are  finically  thin,  is  all  that  is  required  of 
the  carver  of  meat  whether  boiled  or  roasted." 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  a 
sounder  sentence.  We  jlways  suspect  a  sinister  motive, 
when  we  see  our  plate  Uled  up  with  a  huge,  coarse,  fat, 
outside,  stringy,  slobbery,  gristly  lump  of  animal  matter, 
whilom  belonging  perhaps  to  the  buttocks  of  a  bull.  It 
seems  sent  to  sicken.  When  potatoes  and  greens  are 
added,  good  God !  your  plate  might  be  sent  to  Canongate 
gaol,  by  way  of  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  sine  cessio  bonorum 
debtors.  On  the  other  hand,  confound  us  if  we  do  not  hate 
as  a  pig  in  a  gate  the  opposite  extreme.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  one  single  solitary  mouthful  lying  by  itself  discon- 
solately in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  obviously  about  as  thick 
as  a  wafer,  and  not  worth  salt.  It  is  generally  mutton.  It 
would  seem  from  all  we  have  observed  in  the  course  of  our 
experience  that  it  is  difficult  to  help  so  minutely  in  beef. 
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But  out  of  a  gigot  of  mutton  you  may  take  a  slice  which 
would  starve  a  peck  among  the  pigmies.  Never  con- 
descend to  begin  on  such  a  famine.  Pretend  not  to  know 
that  you  have  been  helped,  or  treat  the  slice  as  a  bit  of  skin 
you  have  left  from  a  previous  plentiful  supply,  and  return 
your  plate  to  old  Stingy,  who,  while  he  hates  will  respect 
your  character,  and  compliment  your  appetite  indirectly, 
by  praising  your  health  and  beauty.  Be  as  determined  as 
any  one  of  the  family ;  and  continue  sending  back  your  plate 
till  you  are  satisfied,  should  it  require  twenty  trips.  The 
man  who  leaves  table  hungry  through  bashfulness,  will 
never  make  a  figure  in  a  world  constituted  as  this  is ;  he 
will  infallibly  become  the  prey  of  designing  villains ;  if  a 
literary  man,  he  will  never  rise  above  two  guineas  a  sheet ; 
at  the  bar  he  will  be  browbeat  even  by  the  man  without  the 
forehead ;  and  were  it  possible  to  imagine  him  a  clergyman, 
what  a  figure  would  he  cut  at  dinner  on  the  Monday  of 
the  preachings ! 

For  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  Mrs.  Dods  goes  on  to 
say,  "  the  carver  must  be  provided  with  a  knife  having  a 
good  edge ;  and  it  will  greatly  facilitate  his  operations  if  the 
cook  has  previously  taken  care  that  the  bones  in  all  carcass- 
joints  are  properly  jointed."  The  sending  up  of  a  carcass- 
joint  not  properly  jointed  should,  in  our  humble  and 
humane  opinion,  be  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Curse  the  cook,  say  we,  who  breaketh  this  law — simple 
hanging  is  too  good  for  her,  and  she  should  be  hung  in 
jack-chains.  Why  have  a  cleaver  in  the  kitchen  at  all  ? 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  to  the  butcher — only 
the  cook  too  must  be  answerable,  and  then  you  have  a 
double  security  against  the  commission  of  the  greatest  crime 
that  can  stain  the  culinary  annals  of  a  Christian  country. 
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EARLY  RISING. 

(From  Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative,  December  1821.) 

MR.  NORTH, — I  hope  that  you  are  not  an  early  riser.  If  you 
are,  throw  this  letter  into  the  fire — if  not,  insert  it.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon,  it  is  impossible  you  can  be  an  early  riser; 
and,  if  I  thought  so,  I  must  be  the  most  impertinent  man 
in  the  world ;  whereas,  it  is  universally  known  that  I  am 
politeness  and  urbanity  themselves.  Well  then,  pray  what 
is  this  virtue  of  early  rising  that  one  hears  so  much  about  ? 
Let  us  consider  it  in  the  first  place  according  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year — secondly,  according  to  people's  profession — 
and  thirdly,  according  to  their  character. 

Let  us  begin  with  Spring — say  the  month  of  March. 
You  rise  early  in  the  month  of  March,  about  five  o'clock. 
It  is  somewhat  darkish — at  least  gloomyish — dampish — 
rawish — coldish — icyish — snowyish.  You  rub  your  eyes 
and  look  about  for  your  breeches.  You  find  them,  and 
after  hopping  about  on  one  leg  for  about  five  minutes  you 
get  them  on.  It  would  be  absurd  to  use  a  light  at  that 
season  of  the  year  at  such  an  advanced  hour  as  five 
minutes  past  five,  so  you  attempt  to  shave  by  the  spring 
dawn.  If  your  nose  escapes,  you  are  a  lucky  man ;  but 
dim  as  it  is,  you  can  see  the  blood  trickling  down  in  a 
hundred  streams  from  your  gashed  and  mutilated  chin.  I 
will  leave  your  imagination  to  conjecture  what  sort  of  neck- 
cloth will  adorn  your  gullet,  tied  under  such  circumstances. 
However,  grant  the  possibility  of  your  being  dressed — and 
down  you  come,  not  to  the  parlour,  or  your  study — for  you 
would  not  be  so  barbarous — but  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
morning — as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  would  say,  "out  of  doors." 
The  moment  you  pop  your  phiz  one  inch  beyond  the  front 
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wall,  a  scythe  seems  to  cut  you  right  across  the  eyes,  or  a 
great  blash  of  sleet  clogs  up  your  mouth,  or  a  hail  shower 
rattles  away  at  you  till  you  take  up  a  position  behind  the 
door.  Why,  in  the  name  of  God,  did  I  leave  my  bed,  is 
the  first  cry  of  nature — a  question  to  which  no  answer  can 
be  given  but  a  long  chitter  grueing  through  the  frame. 
You  get  obstinate  and  out  you  go.  I  give  you  every 
possible  advantage.  You  are  in  the  country  and  walking 
with  your  eyes,  I  will  not  say  open,  but  partly  so,  out  of  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  worth  ^5000  a  year.  It  is  now  a 
quarter  past  five,  and  a  fine  sharp  blustering  morning,  just 
like  the  season.  In  going  downstairs,  the  ice  not  having 
been  altogether  melted  by  the  night's  rain,  whack  you  come 
upon  your  posteriors,  your  toes  pointing  up  to  heaven, 
your  hands  pressed  against  the  globe,  and  your  whole  body 
bob-bob-bobbing,  one  step  after  another,  till  you  come  to  a 
full  stop  or  period,  in  a  circle  of  gravel.  On  getting  up  and 
shaking  yourself,  you  involuntarily  look  up  to  the  windows 
to  see  if  any  eye  is  on  you, — and  perhaps  you  dimly  discern 
through  the  blind  mist  of  an  intolerable  headache,  the  old 
housekeeper  in  a  flannel  night-cap,  and  her  hands  clasped 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  turning  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
at  the  inexplicable  antics  of  the  strange  gentleman.  Well, 
my  good  -Sir,  what  is  it  you  propose  to  do  ?  Will  you  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  and  eat  a  little  fruit — that  is  to  say,  a 
cabbage-leaf  or  a  Jerusalem  artichoke  ?  But  the  gardener 
is  not  quite  so  great  a  goose  as  yourself,  and  is  in  bed  with 
his  wife  and  six  children.  So  after  knocking  with  your 
shoulder  at  the  garden-gate,  you  turn  about,  and  espying 
perhaps  a  small  temple  in  the  shrubbery,  thither  you  repair, 
and  there  I  shall  leave  you  until  breakfast,  to  amuse  your- 
self with  the  caricatures,  and  the  affecting  pictures  of  Eloisa 
and  Abelard.  In  the  intervals  of  reflection  on  the  virtue 
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of  early  rising  in  Spring,  I  allow  you  to  study  the  history  of 
Europe  in  the  fragments  of  old  newspapers. 

March,  April,  and  May  are  gone,  and  it  is  Summer — so 
if  you  are  an  early  riser,  up,  you  lazy  dog,  for  it  is  between 
three  and  four  o'clock.  How  beautiful  is  the  sunrise ! 
What  a  truly  intellectual  employment  it  is  to  stand  for  an 
hour  with  your  mouth  wide  open  like  a  stuck  pig  gazing  on 
the  great  orb  of  day !  Then  the  choristers  of  the  grove 
have  their  mouths  open  likewise ;  cattle  are  lowing,  and 
if  there  be  a  dog-kennel  at  hand,  I  warrant  the  pack  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  early  rising  as  well  as  the  best 
of  you  and  yelping  away  like  furies  before  breakfast.  The 
dew,  too,  is  on  the  ground,  excessively  beautiful  no  doubt — 
and  all  the  turkeys,  howtowdies,  ducks,  and  guinea-fowl  are 
moping,  waddling,  and  strutting  about,  in  a  manner  equally 
affecting  and  picturesque,  while  the  cawing  of  an  adjacent 
rookery  invites  you  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  grove,  from  which 
you  return  with  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder.  You  look 
at  your  watch  and  find  it  is  at  least  five  hours  till  breakfast 
— so  you  sit  down  and  write  a  sonnet  to  June,  or  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy ;  you  find  that  the  sonnet  has  seventeen  lines, 
and  that  the  dramatis  persona  having  once  been  brought 
on  the  stage  will  not  budge.  While  reducing  the  sonnet  to 
the  baker's  dozen,  or  giving  the  last  kick  to  the  heroine,  as 
she  walks  off  with  her  arm  extended  heavenwards,  you  hear 
the  good  old  family  bell  warning  the  other  inmates  to  doff 
their  night-caps — and  huddling  up  your  papers,  you  rush 
into  the  breakfast  parlour.  The  urn  is  diffusing  its  grateful 
steam  in  clouds  far  more  bountiful  than  any  that  adorned 
the  sky.  The  squire  and  his  good  lady  make  their  entrfa 
with  hearty  faces,  followed  by  a  dozen  hoydens  and  hobble- 
tehoys— and  after  the  first  course  of  rolls,  muffins,  dry  and 
buttered  toast,  has  gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  the 
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fewer  travellers  that  return  the  better — in  come  the  new- 
married  couple,  the  young  baronet  and  his  blushing  bride, 
who,  with  that  infatuation  common  to  a  thinking  people, 
have  not  seen  the  sun  rise  for  a  month  past,  and  look  per- 
fectly incorrigible  on  the  subject  of  early  rising. 

It  is  now  that  incomprehensible  season  of  the  year, 
Autumn.  Nature  is  now  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  everything 
but  green.  These  I  understand  are  the  autumnal  tints  so 
much  admired.  Up  then  and  enjoy  them.  Whichever  way 
a  man  turns  his  face  early  in  the  morning  from  the  end  of 
August  till  that  of  October,  the  wind  seems  to  be  blowing 
direct  from  that  quarter.  Feeling  the  rain  beating  against 
your  back,  you  wonder  what  the  devil  it  can  have  to  do  to 
beat  also  against  your  face.  Then,  what  is  the  rain  of 
autumn  in  this  country — Scotland.  Is  it  rain  or  mist,  or 
sleet  or  snow,  or  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  most 
abhorrent  to  a  lunged  animal,  is  it  ?  You  trust  to  a  great- 
coat, Scotch  plaid,  umbrella,  clogs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  but  what 
use  would  they  be  to  you  if  you  were  plopped  into  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine.  Just  so  in  a  morning  of  Autumn. 
You  go  out  to  look  at  the  reapers.  Why,  the  whole  corn 
for  twenty  miles  round  is  laid  flat — ten  million  runlets 
are  intersecting  the  country  much  farther  than  fifty  eyes 
can  reach — the  roads  are  rivers,  the  meadows  lakes,  the 
moors  seas — nature  is  drenched,  and  on  your  return  home, 
if  indeed  you  ever  return  (for  the  chance  is  you  will  be 
drowned  at  least  a  dozen  times  before  that),  you  are  traced 
up  to  your  bedroom  by  a  stream  of  mud  and  gravel,  which 
takes  the  housemaid  an  hour  to  mop  up ;  and  when  fold 
after  fold  of  cold,  clammy,  sweaty,  foetid  plaids,  ben- 
jamins, coats,  waistcoats,  flannels,  shirts,  breeches,  drawers, 
worsteds,  gaiters,  clogs,  shoes,  etc.,  have  been  peeled  off 
your  saturated  body  and  limbs,  and  are  laid  in  one  misty, 
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steaming  heap  upon  an  unfortunate  chair,  there,  Sir,  you 
are  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  puris  naturalibus, 
or,  as  Dr.  Scott  would  say,  in  statu  quo,  a  memorable  and 
illustrious  example  of  the  glory  and  gain  of  early  rising. 

It  is  Winter — six  o'clock.  You  are  up.  You  say  so,  and 
as  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  your  veracity,  I 
believe  you.  By  what  instinct,  or  by  what  power  resembling 
instinct,  acquired  by  long,  painful,  and  almost  despairing 
practice,  you  have  come  at  last  to  be  able  to  find  the  basin 
to  wash  your  hands,  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
Then  how  the  hand  must  circle  round  and  round  the  inner 
region  of  the  washhand  stand,  before,  in  a  blessed  moment, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  a  lump  of  brown  soap.  But  there 
are  other  vessels  of  china  or  porcelain  more  difficult  to  find 
than  the  basin,  for  as  the  field  is  larger  so  is  the  search 
more  tedious.  Inhuman  man !  many  a  bump  do  the 
bedposts  endure  from  thy  merciless  and  unrelenting  head. 
Loud  is  the  crash  of  clothes  screen,  dressing  table,  mirror, 
chairs,  stools,  and  articles  of  bedroom  furniture,  seemingly 
placed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  overturned.  If 
there  is  a  cat  in  the  room,  that  cat  is  the  climax  of  comfort. 
Hissing  and  snuffing,  it  claws  your  naked  legs,  and  while 
stooping  down  to  feel  if  she  has  fetched  blood,  smack  goes 
your  head  through  the  window,  which  you  have  been  believing 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  :  for  geography  is  gone ; 
the  points  of  the  compass  are  as  hidden  as  at  the  North  Pole 
— and  on  madly  rushing  at  a  venture  out  of  a  glimmer 
supposed  to  be  the  door,  you  go  like  a  battering-ram 
against  a  great  vulgar,  white-painted  clothes  chest,  and  fall 
down  exhausted  on  the  uncarpeted  and  sliddery  floor. 

Now,  .thou  Matutine  Rose  of  Christmas,  tell  me  if  there 
be  any  exaggeration  here?  But  you  find  the  door — so 
much  the  worse,  for  there  is  a  passage  leading 
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and  head  over  heels  you  go,  till  you  collect  your  senses  and 
your  limbs  on  the  bearskin  in  the  lobby.  You  are  a 
philosopher,  I  presume,  so  you  enter  your  study — and  a 
brown  study  it  is  with  a  vengeance.  But  you  are  rather 
weak  than  wicked,  so  you  have  not  ordered  poor  Grizzy  to 
quit  her  chaff  and  kindle  your  fire.  She  is  snoring  undis- 
turbed below.  Where  is  the  tinder  box?  You  think  you 
recollect  the  precise  spot  where  you  placed  it  at  ten  o'clock 
the  night  before,  for  being  an  early  riser  up,  you  are  also 
an  early  Her  down.  You  clap  your  blundering  fist  upon 
the  inkstand,  and  you  hear  it  spurting  over  all  your 
beautiful  and  invaluable  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  over  the 
title-page  of  some  superb  book  of  prints  which  Mr.  Black- 
wood,  or  Mr.  Miller,  or  Mr.  Constable  has  lent  you  to  look 
at  and  to  return  unscathed.  The  tinder-box  is  found,  and 
the  fire  is  kindled — that  is  to  say  it  deludes  you  with  a 
faithless  smile,  and  after  puffing  and  blowing  till  the  breath 
is  nearly  out  of  your  body,  you  heave  a  pensive  sigh  for 
the  bellows.  You  find  them  on  a  nail,  but  the  le'ather  is 
burnt  and  the  spout  broken,  and  nothing  is  emitted  but  a 
short  asthmatic  pluff,  beneath  which  the  last  faint  spark 
lingeringly  expires — and,  like  Moses  when  the  candle  went 
out,  you  find  yourself  once  more  in  the  dark.  After  an 
hour's  execration,  you  have  made  good  your  point,  and 
with  hands  all  covered  with  tallow  (for  depend  upon  it,  you 
have  broken  and  smashed  the  candle,  and  had  sore  to-do 
to  prop  it  up  with  paper  in  a  socket  too  full  of  ancient 
grease),  you  sit  down  to  peruse  or  to  indite  some  immortal 
work — an  oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  or  an  article 
for  Ebony.  .  .  . 

We  are  told  we  ought  to  lie  down  with  the  sun,  and  rise 
with  that  luminary.  Why,  is  it  not  an  exceedingly  hard 
case  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  whenever  the  sun  chooses 
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to  do  so.  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  sun?  When  the 
sun  sets  at  a  reasonable  hour,  as  he  does  during  a  short 
period  in  the  middle  of  summer,  I  have  no  objection  to 
set  likewise  soon  after :  and  in  like  manner,  when  he  takes 
a  rational  nap,  as  in  the  middle  of  winter,  I  don't  care 
if  now  and  then  I  rise  along  with  him.  But  I  will  not 
admit  the  general  principle ;  we  move  in  different  spheres. 
But  if  the  sun  never  fairly  sets  at  all  for  six  months,  which 
they  say  he  does  not  very  far  north,  are  honest  people  on 
that  account  to  sit  up  all  that  time  for  him.  That  will 
never  do.  Finally,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  early  risers 
that  early  rising  is  a  virtuous  habit,  and  that  they  are  all 
a  most  meritorious  and  prosperous  set  of  people.  I  object 
to  both  clauses  of  the  bill.  None  but  a  knave  or  an 
idiot — I  will  not  mince  the  matter — rises  if  he  can  help  it. 
Early  risers  are  generally  milksop-spoonies,  ninnies  with 
broad  unmeaning  faces  and  grozet  eyes,  cheeks  odiously 
ruddy,  and  with  great  calves  to  their  legs.  They  slap  you 
on  the  back  and  blow  their  noses  like  a  mail-coach  horn. 
They  seldom  give  dinners.  "Sir,  tea  is  ready."  "Shall 
we  join  the  ladies?"  A  rubber  at  whist,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  whole  house  is  in  a  snore.  Inquire  into  his 
motives  for  early  rising,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  get  an 
appetite  for  breakfast.  Is  the  great  healthy  brute  not 
satisfied  with  three  penny  rolls  and  a  pound  of  ham  to 
breakfast,  but  he  must  walk  down  to  the  pier-head  at 
Leith  to  increase  his  voracity.  Where  is  the  virtue  of 
gobbling  up  three  turkey's  eggs  and  demolishing  a  quar- 
tern loaf  before  His  Majesty's  lieges  are  awake.  But  I  am 
now  speaking  of  your  red,  rosy,  greedy  idiot.  Mark  next 
your  pale,  sallow  early  riser.  He  is  your  prudent,  cal- 
culating, selfish  money-scrivener.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
he  rises.  It  is  shocking  to  think  of  the  hypocrite  saying 
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his  prayers  so  early  in  the  morning,  before  those  are  awake 
whom  he  intends  to  cheat  and  swindle  before  he  goes  to 
bed. 

I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  folly  or  wickedness 
of  early  rising.  Henceforth  then  let  no  knavish  prig  purse 
up  his  mouth  and  erect  his  head  with  a  conscious  air  of 
superiority,  when  he  meets  an  acquaintance  who  goes  to 
bed  and  rises  at  a  gentlemanly  hour.  If  the  hypocrite 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  he  is  to  be  despised  and  hated. 
But  people  of  sense  and  feeling  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave 
their  beds.  They  have  something  better  to  do. — Yours 
sincerely,  SERO  SED  SERIO. 
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XL  DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR. 
(1798-1851.) 

[Born  in  Musselburgh;  educated  there  and  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  also  studied  medicine.  Began  to  write  for  Black-wood  when 
nineteen,  and  continued  to  contribute  to  that  periodical  until  the  year 
of  his  death.  His  nom  de  plume  was  "  Delta,"  under  which  his 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  became  known  far  and  wide.  His 
most  famous  work  is  the  humorous  novel  Mansie  Wauch,  while  in 
Domestic  Verses,  his  poem  "  Casa  Wappy,"  written  on  the  death  of  a 
favourite  child,  touches  the  heart  with  profound  pathos.  He  practised 
as  a  physician  in  the  town  of  his  birth.  Died  in  Dumfries  while  on  a 
tour  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  The 
specimen  selected  is  a  portion  of  his  second  lecture  or  essay  on  The 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half-  Century,  1 800- 1 850.  ] 

THE  POETRY  OF  JAMES  HOGG. 

(From  Sketches  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half -Century, 
originally  published  as  Essays.) 

WHAT  was  the  peculiar  poetry  of  Scotland  about  during 
this  epoch  ?  Not  much  ;  yet  a  current  in  the  river-bed  of 
the  once  copious  stream  of  the  Gavin  Douglases  and 
Dunbars  and  Lyndsays  and  Ramsays  and  Hamiltons  and 
Fergussons,  and  which  had  overflowed  like  an  autumn 
spate  in  Burns,  showed  that  the  fountain  had  by  no  means 
ceased  to  flow.  Hector  Macneil  had  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  his  "auld  respectit  mither"  "The  Waes  of 
War  " — a  simple  strain,  yet  full  of  pathetic  truth,  and  which 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Alexander 
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Wilson,  the  pedlar  and  ornithologist,  was  perhaps  better  as 
either  than  as  a  poet ;  but  he  possessed  energy  and  enter- 
prise, and  some  of  his  effusions  evince  not  a  little  of  the 
shrewd  pawkiness  of  the  "  west  countrie."  The  genius  of 
Tannahill — for  he  was  a  genius  of  a  higher  cast,  although 
he  wanted  the  resolution  and  firmness  which  the  explorer 
of  the  American  woods  rejoiced  in — showed  itself  in  some 
exquisite  lyrics  that  seemed  to  set  themselves  to  music — as 
"  The  Flower  of  Dunblane,"  "  The  Braes  of  Balquhidder," 
and  "Gloomy  Winter" — none  of  which  were  unworthy  of 
Burns  himself.  Richard  Gall,  who  followed  more  directly 
in  the  wake  of  Fergusson,  produced  at  least  two  good 
things — "The  Farewell  to  Ayrshire"  and  "My  only  Jo 
and  Dearie."  John  Mayne,  in  his  "  Logan  Braes  "  and  his 
"  Siller  Gun,"  showed  how  deeply  the  associations  of  his 
native  land  had  taken  hold  of  his  susceptible  heart  and 
glowing  fancy.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell — the  son  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  "Bozzy" — had  contributed  his  "Jennie  dang 
the  Weaver,"  as  also  the  same  accommodating  damsel's 
"  Bawbee  "  ;  and  to  separate  happy  effusions  were  attached 
the  signatures  of  William  Laidlaw,  Thomas  Cunningham, 
James  Hislop,  William  Nicolson,  and  Joseph  Train.  Two 
names,  however — those  of  James  Hogg  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham— demand  something  more  than  mere  passing  notice,  as 
men  of  high  original  genius  : — 

"...   Plain  his  garb 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties  ;  yet  he  is  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark, — 
Active  and  nervous  in  his  gait.     His  limbs 
And  his  whole  ngure  breathe  intelligence." 

Such  is  the  portrait  drawn  by  William  Wordsworth  of  his 
pedlar,  the  hero  of  the  "  Excursion,"  and  with  very  small 
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wresting  the  lines  might  be  made  to  apply  to  James  Hogg, 
the  scarcely  less  wonderful  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

There  are  some  miscellaneous  writers,  as  John  Bunyan, 
Izaac  Walton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini — and  some  poets,  as 
Tasso,  Petrarch,  and  Alfieri,  as  Burns,  Byron,  and  Hogg, 
whose  lives  are  interwoven  with  or  constitute  a  running 
commentary  on  their  works;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  one  without 
reference  to  the  other.  This  is  a  critical  privilege,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  ever  sparingly  used  and  delicately 
resorted  to — indeed  never,  save  when  countenanced  by  the 
plea  of  necessity.  But  with  Hogg  as  his  own  repeated 
autobiographer,  and  who  seems  to  have  courted  rather 
than  repelled  the  licence,  there  can  be  no  trespass. 

The  intellectual  history  of  James  Hogg  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  curious  that  our  age  has  presented ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  an  unlettered  peasant  was  able  to  achieve 
by  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  his  genius — we  are  entitled  to 
marvel  certainly,  not  that  his  writings  should  be  full  of 
blemishes,  but  that  his  mind  ever  had  power  to  burst 
through  the  Cimmerian  gloom  in  which  his  earlier  years 
seemed  so  hopelessly  enveloped. 

The  school  education  of  the  author  of  "  The  Queen's 
Wake  "  may  be  discussed  in  a  few  words,  and  in  none  more 
characteristic  than  those  of  the  Shepherd  himself.  Be  it 
remembered  that  he  was  then  six  years  old.  "  The  school- 
house,"  he  says,  "  being  almost  at  our  door,  I  had  attended 
it  for  a  short  time,  and  had  the  honour  of  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  juvenile  class  who  read  the  Shorter  Catechism 
and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  .  .  .  Next  year  my  parents 
took  me  home  during  the  winter  quarter  service  (as  a  cow- 
herd), and  put  me  to  school  with  a  lad  named  James  Kerr, 
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• 

who  was  teaching  the  children  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
Here  I  advanced  so  far  as  to  get  into  the  class  who  read 
the  Bible.  I  had  likewise,  some  time  before  my  quarter 
was  out,  tried  writing,  and  had  horribly  defiled  several 
sheets  of  paper  with  copy-lines,  every  letter  of  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Thus  terminated  my  education. 
After  this  I  was  never  another  day  at  any  school  whatever.  In 
all,  I  had  spent  about  half  a  year  at  it.  It  is  true  my  former 
master  denied  me,  and,  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  said  if  he  were  called  to  make  oath,  he  would  swear  I 
never  was  at  his  school.  However,  I  know  I  was  at  it  for 
two  or  three  months ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  deprived 
of  the  honour  of  having  attended  the  school  of  my  native 
parish,  nor  yet  that  old  John  Beattie  should  lose  the  honour 
of  such  a  scholar."  This  really  reminds  one  of  the  story  of 
the  foundling  hero  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  inimitable  essays, 
who  was  disclaimed  by  parish  after  parish,  until  the  poor 
fellow  began  to  fear  that  they  were  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion that  he  had  been  born  in  no  parish  at  all — in  fact,  that 
he  was  a  Utopian  impostor. 

After  a  boyhood  of  poverty,  half-starvation,  and  labour, 
the  shepherd-poet  in  embryo  found  himself  at  length  aged 
fourteen  and  the  possessor  of  five  shillings — with  which  he 
bought  a  fiddle  (!!!),  over  the  catgut  of  which  he  kept 
sawing  Scottish  tunes  for  two  or  three  hours  every  night 
after  retiring  to  his  roost  in  the  lofts  of  the  cow-house,  where 
the  discord  could  molest  nobody  save  himself — an  antitype 
of  Orpheus — and  the  rats.  Hogg  relates  of  himself  that 
the  perusal  of  Burnetfs  Theory  of  Comets  produced  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  his  boyish  imagination ;  set  him  pon- 
dering all  the  day  on  the  grand  millennium  and  the  reign  of 
saints,  and  dreaming  all  the  night  of  "  a  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,"  "  the  stars  in  horror,  and  the  world  in  flames.7, 
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Before  this  he  had  read  The  Life  of  Wallace,  and  Ramsay's 
Gentle  Shepherd,  spelling  the  longer  words  as  he  went  along, 
and  wishing  both  productions  in  prose,  as  the  rhymes  made 
him  often  lose  the  sense.  It  was  not  until  his  eighteenth 
year  that  he  tried  to  write  verses,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
his  first  attempts  were  "  bitter  bad."  His  genius,  however, 
was  prolific  ;  and  these,  consisting  of  epistles,  eclogues, 
comedies,  and  pastorals,  so  rapidly  accumulated  on  his 
hands,  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Edinburgh  sheep  market, 
he  rashly  adventured  a  small  volume,  which  of  course  soon 
died  off  into  silent,  hopeless  oblivion.  Some  years  after 
this  hapless  adventure  of  the  Poems,  the  Shepherd's  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Scott,  that  great  poet 
encouraged  him  to  the  publication  of  his  "  Mountain  Bard." 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  an  imaginative  mind, 
yet  mystified  by  the  twilight  of  his  situation,  many  of  its 
pieces  were  also  very  paltry — although  several  bore  indica- 
tions of  that  grandeur  of  fancy  which  afterwards  formed 
Hogg's  chief  distinction  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  ever  pro- 
duced many  finer  things  than  his  "  Sir  David  Graeme," 
and  the  fragment  of  "  Lord  Derwent." 

"An  Essay  on  Sheep,"  which  gained  a  premium  from  the 
Highland  Society,  having  put  some  money  into  his  pocket, 
he  contrived  to  lose  it  in  some  ruinous  agricultural  specu- 
lations ;  and,  after  several  years  of  floundering,  he  resolved 
on  the  desperate  enterprise  of  settling  in  Edinburgh — and 
as  what?  A  literary  adventurer.  A  collection  of  songs, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Forest  Minstrel,"  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  merit,  created  some  little  talk,  but  brought 
no  golden  harvest.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  continued 
unabated ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree  that  dogged 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  which  could  alone  have 
carried  him  through  his  difficulties.  Cast  upon  the  ocean 
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of  literature — like  Wordsworth's  "Highland  Boy"  in  his 
tub — without  rudder  or  compass,  he  felt  that  something 
behove  to  be  done — and  that  immediately.  So  he  deter- 
mined on  a  weekly  periodical,  hight  The  Spy,  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  in  the 
niceties  of  morals  and  the  elegancies  of  polite  literature. 
A  Hottentot  coming  out  in  full  fig  as  dancing-master 
could  not  have  been  a  greater  anomaly.  Indeed,  the 
Shepherd's  qualifications  for  this  self-imposed  task  may 
be  guessed  at  from  what  he  himself  tells  us.  "At  this 
time  I  had  never  once  been  in  any  polished  society — had 
read  next  to  none — was  now  in  a  thirty-eighth  year — and 
knew  no  more  of  human  manners  than  a  child."  The  Spy, 
as  might  have  been  predicted  of  him,  was  therefore  a  sad 
nondescript — as  suspicious  looking  a  tatterdemalion  as  was 
ever  rigged  out  from  the  Cowgate — not  without  occasional 
bursts  of  natural  cleverness  and  talent.  Many  of  his 
"  Sybilline  Leaves"  were  racy  and  interesting;  but,  taken  all 
in  all,  the  stew  thus  cooked  and  offered  for  Saturday 
consumption  to  the  polite  of  Modern  Athens,  was  of  such 
a  miscellaneous  and  Irish  character,  that  few  normal 
human  stomachs  could  digest  it.  So  The  Spy  was  shortly 
given  over  as  hopeless  by  his  friends,  and,  evanishing 
from  behind  the  footlamps  of  the  literary  stage,  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

Harassed,  dismayed,  disappointed  and  poor,  Hogg  now 
determined  to  brace  himself  up  for  a  last  great  effort,  and 
redeem  that  good  opinion  which  a  few  sanguine  friends 
yet  strongly  entertained  of  him.  Nor  did  he  disappoint 
them,  for  he  produced  "The  Queen's  Wake" — a  poem 
of  distinguished  excellence,  and  which,  baiting  a  few  verbal 
laxities,  would  do  honour  to  any  name  in  our  literature, 
however  high.  Full  of  poetry  and  power,  and  of  varied 
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excellence,  it  is  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  free  from 
those  blemishes  of  coarseness,  and  of  indifferent  taste, 
which  had  unfortunately — but  not  miraculously — disfigured 
Hogg's  former  writings.  By  a  great,  a  noble,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort,  he  seemed  to  have  got  rid  of  all  his  trammels, 
and  his  Muse  soared  away  from  the  earthly  "  Slough  of 
Despond"  into  the  blue  heaven  of  invention,  to  look  down 
on  "  The  Abbot  Mackinnon "  in  his  enchanted  ship,  and 
on  "  Bonny  Kilmany  "  wandering  amid  the  fadeless  flowers 
of  Faeryland.  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun "  and  "  Mador 
of  the  Moor"  followed.  Both  are  very  unequal,  although 
not  without  passages  in  his  best  manner;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  "  Dramatic  Tales,"  —  of  his  most 
ambitious  effort,  "Queen  Hynde," — and  of  his  various 
volumes  of  "Songs."  Not  a  few,  however,  of  these  last 
are  admirable,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  bards 
of  Scotland,  equal  to  Ramsay,  and  second  only  to  Burns. 
Some  of  his  Jacobite  melodies,  as  "  Cam'  ye  by  Athole," 
"  The  Lament  of  Flora  Macdonald,"  and  "  Donald  Mac- 
gillavray,"  have  attained  a  popularity  which  they  will  keep 
— because  they  deserve  it;  while  there  is  about  his  "Bonny 
Lass  of  Deloraine,"  his  "  Bonny  Mary,"  "I  look  at  East, 
I  look  at  West,"  "I  hae  naebody  now,"  and  "When  the 
Kye  come  hame,"  a  pathos  and  a  pastoral  delicacy  and 
wildness  which  would  alone  have  stamped  the  Shepherd 
as  a  poet  of  rare  and  peculiar  powers. 

The  finest  vein  of  Hogg's  poetry  was  exclusively  that 
which  ran  among  things  surpassing  nature's  law.  He  was 
then  like  a  being  inspired;  whenever  his  feet  touched 
mother  earth,  he  became  a  mere  ordinary  mortal.  Amid 
the  skyey  regions  of  imagination  he  rejoiced  in  the  power 
and  splendour  of  his  genius — an  eagle  of  Parnassus ;  but 
when  thridding  through  the  affections  and  feelings  of 
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humanity,  he  was  apt  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the 
commonplace  verse-monger — or  at  most,  was  a  triton 
among  the  minnows.  To  be  appreciated  as  he  deserves, 
the  Shepherd  must  be  studied  in  "Kilmany,"  in  "Glen 
Aven,"  in  "The  Witch  of  Fife,"  in  "Old  David,"  in  the 
"Abbot  Mackinnon,"  in  the  aerial  voyagings  of  "Mary 
Lee,"  in  "Sir  David  Graeme,"  and  in  his  various  legendary 
stores  and  stories. 

"Kilmany"  has  been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  what  Warton  would  have 
denominated  *'  pure  poetry."  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
glorious  emanation  of  a  sublime  fancy — the  spontaneous 
sprouting  forth  of  amaranthine  flowers  of  sentiment — the 
bubbling  out  and  welling  over  of  inspiration's  fountain. 
There  is  no  perceptible  art,  no  attempt  at  effect,  no  labour. 
The  magician  waves  his  wand,  and  we  find  ourselves 
walking  in  an  enchanted  circle — "  in  a  cloudless  eve,  in  a 
sinless  world."  There  is  a  vague  wildness  and  an  unearthly 
hue  in  its  landscapes — a  supernatural  tint  in  its  imagery — 
the  tones  of  something  not  appertaining  to  this  world,  in  its 
seolian  music.  Nor  as  a  piece  of  imaginative  writing  is  the 
"  Abbot  Mackinnon "  much  inferior.  "  The  Mermaid's 
Song  "  is  strangely  grand,  and  its  sketches  of  sea  scenery 
are  full  of  a  rude,  remote,  bleak  magnificence. 

Nothing  in  the  picturesque  of  superstition  has  ever 
surpassed  this — 

"  Bonnie  Kilmany  gaed  up  the  glen  ; 
But  it  was  not  to  meet  Duneira's  men, 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see, 
For  Kilmany  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorline  sing, 
And  pull  the  crest  flower  round  the  spring; 
The  scarlet  hip  and  the  hind-berrye, 
And  the  nut  that  hangs  from  the  hazel  tree ; 
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For  Kilmany  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  mother  look  ower  the  wa', 

And  lang  may  she  seek  in  the  greenwood  shaw ; 

Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame, 

And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmany  come  hame. 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  grew  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 
When  mass  for  Kilmany's  soul  had  been  sung, 
When  the  beadsman  had  prayed  and  the  death-bell  rung, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloaming,  when  all  was  still, 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  western  hill, 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  on  the  wane, 
The  reek  of  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eerie  leme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloaming  Kilmany  came  hame  !  " 

She  had  been  carried  away  in  her  sinless  beauty  to 
Fairyland,  where — 

"  The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light; 
The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow," 

And  after  remaining  seven  years — the  term  of  probation 
there — had  been  permitted  once  more  to  revisit  earth. 
Such  was  her  reception  by  the  inferior  creation,  that — 

"  — Wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered  ; 
The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  beneath  her  lily  hand  ; 
And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung, 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
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In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion. 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmany  sought  the  greenwood  wene ; 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green, 
And  Kilmany  on  earth  was  never  more  seen. 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread, 
For  they  knew  not  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
It  was  not  her  home,  and  she  could  not  remain  ; 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again." 

One  word  of  remark  on  poetry  such  as  this  were  super- 
fluous; it  appeals,  at  once,  and  that  triumphantly,  to  the 
heart  and  the  imagination,  and  carries  the  calculating  critic 
fairly  off  his  feet,  by  a  coup  de  main.  But,  of  course,  it  was 
only  in  his  transient  fits  of  inspiration  that  the  Shepherd 
thus  wrote. 

The  poetry  of  James  Hogg  is  not  that  of  philosophic 
sentiment,  like  Wordsworth's;  nor  of  reflection,  like  that 
of  Bowles;  nor  of  minute  painting,  like  that  of  Crabbe; 
nor  of  picturesque  action,  like  that  of  Scott.  We  should 
assign  him  a  place  between  the  Claude-like  delicate  fairy 
dreaminess  of  Wilson  and  the  Salvator  Rosa  demonology 
of  Coleridge ;  although  without  the  classic  taste  of  the  one 
or  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  other.  He  never 
reveals  to  us  the  human  affections  and  passions  in  the 
whirlwind  of  their  operations ;  nor  does  he  exhibit  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  constituted  forms  of  society. 
His  portraitures  of  men  and  manners  are,  in  general,  sad 
affairs.  Like  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  almost  the  whole  of 
his  power  lay  in  his  wonderful  imagination.  He  delights 
in  the  vague  and  abstracted.  In  the  picturesque  and  ideal ; 
in  the  wild,  lonely,  savage  features  of  nature ;  in  the  be- 
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nighted  traveller  on  the  purple  moors ;  in  the  Covenanter 
on  the  sea-beat  cliff;  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  mountain; 
the  plaided  clansman  beside  the  sepulchral  cairn  in  the 
glen ;  the  enthusiast  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  sheeted 
spectre  by  the  moonlight  stream.  His  muse  was  a  so- 
journer  by  the  foaming  cataract  and  the  roaring  ocean,  by 
the  scathed  forest,  barren  wilderness.  She  is  conversant 
only  with  our  terrors  and  superstitions — our  "fierce  wars 
and  faithful  loves" — with  the  romance  of  human  action, 
the  poetry  of  life. 
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XIL  HUGH  MILLER. 
(1802-1856.) 

[Geologist,  journalist,  essayist,  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Son  of 
the  commander  of  a  small  sloop  in  the  coasting  trade,  who  was  drowned 
when  Miller  was  only  five  years  old,  the  future  essayist  was  born  at 
Cromarty ;  educated  at  a  dame's  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  parish 
grammar  school ;  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  cultivated  litera- 
ture in  his  spare  hours.  His  first  publication  in  book  form  was  Poems 
written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Jotirneyman  Mason,  and  prose 
pieces,  some  of  them  reprinted  from  the  Inverness  Courier.  He 
became  a  bank  accountant  in  Cromarty,  and  finally  editor  of  the 
Witness — the  organ  of  the  Non- Intrusion  party,  afterwards  the  Free 
Church.  As  a  geologist  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1856.  His  scientific  and  miscellaneous  works  have  been  collected 
and  published.] 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(Published  in  the  Witness,  November  8th,  1854.) 

IT  is  not  uninteresting  to  mark  the  rise  and  progress  of 
certain  branches  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  in  their 
connection  with  sects  and  Churches.  They  form  tests  by 
which  at  least  the  taste  and  literary  standing  of  these  bodies 
can  be  determined ;  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which 
they  are  cultivated  within  the  same  Church,  in  different 
ages,  throws  at  times  very  striking  lights  on  its  condition 
and  history.  One  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  recorded 
annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  safely  infer,  from 
its  literature  alone,  that  it  fared  much  more  hardly  in  the 
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seventeenth  century,  during  which  the  literature  of  England 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  than  in  the  previous 
sixteenth,  in  which  its  Knoxes,  Buchanans,  and  Andrew 
Melvilles  flourished ;  and  further,  that  its  eighteenth  century 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  and  tranquil  time,  in  which  even 
mediocrity  had  leisure  afforded  it  to  develop  itself  in  its 
full  proportions.  Literature  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
Churches ;  but  it  is  a  means,  though  not  an  end.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  better  Churches  have  been  as 
literary  as  they  could ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  the  literature 
has  been  defective,  it  has  been  rather  their  circumstances 
that  were  unpropitious,  than  themselves  that  were  in  fault. 
Their  enemies  have  delighted  to  represent  the  case 
differently.  Our  readers  must  remember  the  famous  in- 
stance in  Old  Mortality,  so  happily  exposed  by  the  elder 
M'Crie,  in  which  Sir  Walter,  when  he  makes  his  Sergeant 
Bothwell  a  writer  of  verses,  introduces  Burley  as  peculiarly 
a  verse-hater,  and  "puts  into  his  mouth  that  condemnation 
of  elegant  pursuits  which  he  imputes  to  the  whole  party; " 
"overlooking  or  suppressing  the  fact,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"that  there  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  camp  of  the 
Covenanters,  a  man  who,  besides  his  other  accomplishments, 
was  a  poet  superior  to  any  on  the  opposite  side."  It  is 
equally  a  fact,  however,  and  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
mind  of  even  a  highly  intellectual  people  may  be  prostrated 
by  a  long  course  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  that  Scotland 
had  properly  no  literature  alter  the  extinction  of  its  old 
classical  school  in  the  person  of  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  until  the  rise  of  Thomson.  The  age  in  England  of 
Milton  and  of  Cowley,  of  Otway,  of  Waller,  of  Butler,  of 
Dryden,  and  of  Denham,  was  in  Scotland  an  age  without  a 
poet  vigorous  enough  to  survive  in  his  writings  his  own 
generation.  For  even  the  greater  part  of  the  popular 
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version  of  its  Psalms,  our  Church  was  indebted  to  the 
English  lawyer  Rous.  Here  and  there  we  may  find  in  it 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  and  more  classical  time  :  its  version 
of  the  hundredth  Psalm,  for  instance,  with  its  quaintly- 
turned  but  stately  octo-syllabic  stanzas,  was  written  nearly  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  most  of  the  others,  by  William 
Keith,  a  Scottish  contemporary  of  Beza  and  Buchanan,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  But  we  find 
little  else  that  is  Scotch  in  it ;  the  Church  to  which,  in  the 
previous  age,  the  author  of  the  most  elegant  version  of  the 
Psalms  ever  given  to  the  world  had  belonged,  had  now — 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  Zachary  Boyds — to 
import  its  poetry.  In  the  following  century,  the  Church 
shared  in  the  general  literature  of  the  time.  She  missed, 
and  but  barely  missed,  having  one  of  its  greatest  poets  to 
herself — the  poet  Thomson — who  at  least  carried  on  his 
studies  so  far  with  a  view  to  her  ministry,  as  to  commence 
delivering  his  probationary  discourses.  We  fear,  however, 
he  would  have  made  but  an  indolent  minister;  and  that, 
though  his  occasional  sermons,  judging  from  the  hymn 
which  concludes  the  Seasons,  might  have  been  singularly 
fine  ones,  they  would  have  been  marvellously  few,  and  very 
often  repeated.  The  greatest  poet  that  did  actually  arise 
within  the  Church  during  the  century  was  Thomson's  con- 
temporary, Robert  Blair, — a  man  who  was  not  an  idle 
minister,  and  who,  unlike  his  cousin  Hugh,  belonged  to  the 
evangelical  side.  The  author  of  the  Grave  was  one  of  the 
bosom  friends  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  a  valued  correspon- 
dent of  Doddridge  and  Watts.  Curiously  enough,  though  the 
great  merit  of  his  piece  has  been  acknowledged  by  critics 
such  as  Southey,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young.  "  Blair's  Grave"  says  Southey 
in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  "is  the  only  poem  I  can  call  to  mind 
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whichhas  been  composed  in  imitation  of  theTVTg///  Thoughts;' 
and  though  Campbell  himself  steered  clear  of  the  error,  we 
find  it  introduced  in  a  note,  as  supplementary  to  the  informa- 
tion regarding  Blair  given  in  his  Essay  on  English  Poetry 
by  his  editor,  Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  demonstrable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scotchman  could  not  have  been  the  imitator. 
As  shown  by  a  letter  in  the  Doddridge  collection,  which 
bears  date  more  than  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  that  of  the 
publication  of  even  the  first  book  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
Blair,  after  stating  that  his  poem,  then  in  the  hands  of  Isaac 
Watts,  had  been  offered  without  success  to  two  London 
publishers,  states  further,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  written  previous  to  the  year  1731,  ere  he  had  yet 
entered  the  ministry ;  whereas  the  first  book  of  Young's 
poem  was  not  published  until  the  year  1744.  Poetry  such 
as  that  of  Blair  is  never  the  result  of  imitation  :  its  verbal 
happinesses  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  themselves,  and  its  power  and  earnestness  con- 
siderably greater.  "The  eighteenth  century,"  says  Thomas 
Campbell,  "  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of 
so  powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  Grave. 
It  is  a  popular  poem,  not  merely  because  it  is  religious,  but 
because  its  language  and  imagery  are  free,  natural,  and 
picturesque.  The  latest  editor  of  the  poets  has,  with 
singularly  bad  taste,  noted  some  of  the  author's  most 
nervous  and  expressive  phrases  as  vulgarisms,  among  which 
he  reckons  that  of  friendship,  the  'soldier  of  society.' 
Blair  may  be  a  homely,  and  even  a  gloomy  poet,  in  the  eye 
of  fastidious  criticism ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and 
pronounced  character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness, 
that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart  from  either  dulness  or 
vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  expression 
of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty."  Such  is  the 
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judgment  on  Blair — destined,  in  all  appearance,  to  be  a 
final  one — of  a  writer  who  was  at  once  the  most  catholic  of 
critics  and  the  most  polished  of  poets.  There  succeeded 
to  the  author  of  the  Grave,  a  group  of  poets  of  the  Church, 
of  whom  the  Church  has  not  been  greatly  in  the  habit  of 
boasting.  Of  Home,  by  a  curious  chance  the  successor  of 
Blair  in  his  parish,  little  need  be  said.  He  produced  one 
good  play  and  five  enormously  bad  ones ;  and  his  connection 
with  the  Church  was  very  much  an  accident,  and  soon 
dissolved.  Blacklock,  too,  was  as  much  a  curiosity  as  a 
poet ;  and,  save  for  his  blindness,  would  scarce  have  been 
very  celebrated  in  even  his  own  day.  Nor  was  Ogilvie, 
though  more  favourably  regarded  by  Johnson  than  most  of 
his  Scottish  contemporaries,  other  than  a  mediocre  poet. 
He  is  the  author,  however,  of  a  very  respectable  paraphrase 
— the  sixty-second — of  all  his  works  the  one  that  promises 
to  live  longest ;  and  we  find  the  productions  of  several  other 
poets  of  the  Church  similarly  preserved,  whose  other 
writings  have  died.  And  yet  the  group  of  Scottish  literati 
that  produced  our  paraphrases,  if  looking  simply  to  literary 
accomplishment — we  do  not  demand  genius — must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  one,  when  we  consider  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  individuals  which  composed  it 
were  all  at  one  time  the  ministers  of  a  single  Church,  and 
that  one  of  the  smallest.  We  know  of  no  Church,  either  in 
Britain  or  elsewhere,  that  could  now  command  such  a 
committee  as  that  which  sat,  at  the  bidding  of  the  General 
Assembly,  considerably  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  to  prepare 
the  "Translations  and  Paraphrases."  Of  the  sixty-eight 
pieces  of  which  the  collection  is  composed,  thirty  are  the 
work  of  Scottish  ministers ;  and  the  groundwork  of  most  of 
the  others,  furnished  in  large  part  by  the  previously  existing 
writings  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  has  been  greatly 
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improved,  in  at  least  the  composition,  by  the  emendations 
of  Morrison  and  Logan.  With  all  its  faults,  we  know  of  no 
other  collection  equal  to  it  as  a  whole.  The  meretricious 
stanzas  of  Brady  and  Tate  are  inanity  itself  in  comparison. 
True,  the  later  Blair,  though  always  sensible,  was  ofttimes 
quite  heavy  enough  in  the  pieces  given  to  him  to  render 
— more  so  than  in  his  prose ;  though,  even  when  first  intro- 
duced to  that,  Cowper  could  exclaim,  not  a  little  to  the 
chagrin  of  those  who  regarded  it  as  perfection  of  writing : 
"  Oh,  the  sterility  of  that  man's  fancy !  if,  indeed,  he  has 
any  such  faculty  belonging  to  him.  Dr.  Blair  has  such  a 
brain  as  Shakespeare  somewhat  describes,  'dry  as  the 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.'"  But  the  fancy  that 
Blair  wanted,  poor  Logan  had;  and  the  man  who  too 
severely  criticises  his  flowing  and  elegant  paraphrases  would 
do  well  to  beware  of  the  memories  of  his  children.  A  poet 
whose  pieces  cannot  be  forgotten  may  laugh  at  the  critics. 
Altogether,  our  "  Translations  and  Paraphrases  "  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  literary  taste  and  ability  of  the  Church 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century;  and  it  serves  to 
show  how  very  much  matters  changed  in  this  respect  in 
about  forty  years,  that  while  in  the  earlier  period  the  men 
fitted  for  such  work  were  all  to  be  found  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church's  ministry,  at  a  later  time,  when  the  late 
Principal  Baird  set  himself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  devise  means  for  adding  to  the  collection, 
and  for  revising  our  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  he  had 
to  look  for  assistance  almost  exclusively  to  poets  outside 
the  precincts  of  even  its  membership. 

And  yet,  even  at  this  later  time,  the  Church  had  its  true 
poets — poets  who,  though,  according  to  Wordsworth,  they 
"wanted  the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  were  of  larger 
calibre  and  greater  depth  than  their  predecessors.  Chalmers 
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had  already  produced  his  Astronomical  Discourses,  and 
poor  Edward  Irving  had  begun  to  electrify  his  London 
audiences  with  the  richly  antique  imagination  and  fiery 
fervour  of  his  singularly  vigorous  orations.  Stewart  of 
Cromarty,  too,  though  but  comparatively  little  known,  was 
rising,  in  his  quiet  parish  church,  into  flights  of  genuine 
though  unmeasured  poetry,  of  an  altitude  to  which  minor 
poets,  in  their  nicely  rounded  stanzas,  never  attain.  Nor  is 
the  race  yet  extinct.  Jeffrey  used  to  remark,  that  he  found 
more  true  feeling  in  the  prose  of  Jeremy  Taylor  than  in  the 
works  of  all  the  second-class  British  poets  put  together;  and 
those  who  would  now  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
higher  and  more  spirit-rousing  poetry  of  our  Church,  would 
have  to  seek  it  within  earshot  of  the  pulpits  of  Bruce,  of 
Guthrie,  and  of  James  Hamilton.  Still,  however,  it  ever 
affords  us  pleasure  to  find  it  in  the  more  conventional  form 
of  classic  and  harmonious  verse.  A  Church  that  possesses 
her  poets  gives  at  least  earnest  in  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
falling  beneath  the  literature  of  her  age;  and  much  on  this 
account,  but  more,  we  think,  from  their  great  intrinsic 
merit,  have  we  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of 
poems  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press  under  the  name 
of  one  of  our  younger  Free  Church  ministers,  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Burns.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  Mr.  Burns  be 
not  a  genuine  poet,  skilled,  as  becomes  a  scholar  and  a 
student  of  classic  lore,  in  giving  to  his  verse  the  true  artistic 
form,  but  not  the  less  born  to  inherit  the  "vision  and  the 
faculty"  which  cannot  be  acquired.  Most  men  of  great 
talent  have  their  poetic  age:  it  is  very  much  restricted, 
however,  to  the  first  nve  years  of  full  bodily  development, 
also  particularly  the  season  of  love  and  of  love-like  friend- 
ships ;  and  then  a  sterner  and  more  prosaic  mood  follows. 
But  recollections  of  the  time  survive ;  and  it  is  mainly 
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through  the  medium  of  these  recollections  that  in  the 
colder  periods  the  feelings  and  visions  of  the  poets  continue 
to  be  appreciated  and  felt.  It  was  said  of  Thomson  the 
poet  by  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  could  not  look  at  two 
candles  burning  other  than  poetically.  The  phrase  was 
employed  in  conversation  by  old  Johnson;  but  it  must  have 
been  the  experience  of  young  Johnson,  derived  from  a  time 
long  gone  by,  that  suggested  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
poetic  age,  that  objects  which  in  later  life  become  common- 
place in  the  mind,  are  then  surrounded  as  if  by  a  halo  of 
poetic  feeling.  The  candles  were,  no  doubt,  an  extreme 
illustration  ;  but  there  is  scarce  any  object  in  nature,  and 
there  are  very  few  in  art,  especially  if  etherealised  by  the 
adjuncts  of  antiquity  or  association,  that  are  not  capable  of 
being  thus,  as  it  were,  embathed  in  sentiment.  With  the 
true  poet,  the  ability  of  investing  every  object  with  a  poetic 
atmosphere  remains  undiminished  throughout  life ;  and  we 
find  it  strikingly  manifested  in  the  volume  before  us.  In 
almost  every  line  in  some  of  the  pieces  we  find  a  distinct 
bit  of  picture  steeped  in  poetic  feeling.  The  following 
piece,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  time,  we  adduce 
as  an  illustration  of  our  meaning: — 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Strait  of  111  Hope  !  thy  frozen  lips  at  last 
Unclose,  to  teach  our  seamen  how  to  sift 
A  passage  where  blue  icebergs  clash  and  drift, 

And  the  shore  loosely  rattles  in  the  blast. 

We  hold  the  secret  thou  hast  clench'd  so  fast 
For  ages, — our  best  blood  has  earned  the  gift. — 
Blood  spilt,  or  hoarded  up  in  patient  thrift, 

Through  sunless  months  in  ceaseless  peril  passed. 

But  what  of  daring  Franklin  ?  who  may  know 

The  pangs  that  wrung  that  heart  so  proud  and  brave, 
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In  secret  wrestling  with  its  deadly  woe, 
And  no  kind  voice  to  reach  him  o'er  the  wave? 

Now  he  sleeps  fast  beneath  his  shroud  of  snow, 
And  the  cold  pole-star  only  knows  his  grave. 

Alone,  on  some  sharp  cliff,  I  see  him  strain, 

O'er  the  white  waste,  his  keen,  sagacious  eye, 

Or  scan  the  signs  of  the  snow-muffled  sky, 
In  hope  of  quick  deliverance — but  in  vain  ; 
Then,  faring  to  his  icy  tent  again, 

To  cheer  his  mates  with  a  familiar  smile, 

And  talk  of  home  and  kinsfolk  to  beguile 
Slow  hours  which  freeze  the  blood  and  numb  the  brain. 
Long  let  our  hero's  memory  be  enshrined 

In  all  true  British  hearts  !     He  calmly  stood 
In  danger's  foremost  rank,  nor  looked  behind. 

He  did  his  work,  not  with  the  fever'd  blood 

Of  battle,  but  with  hard-tried  fortitude ; 
In  peril  dauntless,  and  in  death  resigned. 

Despond  not,  Britain  !     Should  this  sacred  hold 

Of  freedom,  still  inviolate,  be  assailed, 

The  high,  unblenching  spirit  which  prevailed 
In  ancient  days,  is  neither  dead  nor  cold. 
Men  are  still  in  thee  of  heroic  mould — 

Men  whom  thy  grand  old  sea-kings  would  have  hailed 

As  worthy  peers,  invulnerably  mailed, 
Because  by  Duty's  sternest  law  controlled. 
Thou  yet  wilt  rise  and  send  abroad  thy  voice 

Among  the  nations  battling  for  the  right, 

In  the  unrusted  armour  of  thy  youth  ; 
And  the  oppressed  shall  hear  it  and  rejoice  : 

For  on  thy  side  is  the  resistless  might 

Of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Eternal  Truth  ! 

This  is  surely  genuine  poetry  both  in  form  and  matter; 
as  just  in  its  thinking  as  it  is  vivid  in  its  imagery  and  classic 
in  its  language.  The  vein  of  strong  sense  which  runs 
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through  all  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Burns,  and  imparts  to  it 
solidity  and  coherency,  is,  we  think,  not  less  admirable  than 
the  poetry  itself,  and  is,  we  are  sure,  quite  as  little 
common. 


THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT. 

(From  the  Witness  of  i8th  August,  1840.) 

THE  foundation-stone  of  the  metropolitan  monument  in 
memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  laid  with  masonic  honours 
on  Saturday  last.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  pageant 
imposing.  All  business  seemed  suspended  for  the  time; 
the  shops  were  shut.  The  one  half  of  Edinburgh  had 
poured  into  the  streets,  and  formed  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  spectacle.  Every  window  and  bal- 
cony that  overlooked  the  procession,  every  house-top 
almost,  had  its  crowd  of  spectators.  According  to  the 
poet, 

' :  Rank  behind  rank,  close  wedged,  hung  bellying  o'er  ; " 

while  the  area  below,  for  many  hundred  yards  on  either  side 
the  intended  site  of  the  monument,  presented  a  continuous 
sea  of  heads.  We  marked,  among  the  flags  exhibited,  the 
Royal  Standard  of  Scotland,  apparently  a  piece  of  venerable 
antiquity,  for  the  field  of  gold  had  degenerated  into  a  field 
of  drab,  and  the  figure  in  the  centre  showed  less  of  leonine 
nobleness  than  of  art  in  that  imperfect  state  in  which  men 
are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  semblances  doubtful 
and  inexpressive,  and  less  than  half  the  result  of  chance. 
The  entire  pageant  was  such  a  one  as  Sir  Walter  himself 
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could  perhaps  have  improved.  He  would  not  have  fired  so 
many  guns  in  the  hollow,  and  the  grey  old  castle  so  near: 
he  would  have  found  means,  too,  to  prevent  the  crowd  from 
so  nearly  swallowing  up  the  procession.  Perhaps  no  man 
had  ever  a  finer  eye  for  pictorial  effect  than  Sir  Walter, 
whether  art  or  nature  supplied  the  scene.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  he  rendered  Abbotsford  a  romance  in  stone  and 
lime,  and  imparted  to  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland  the 
interest  and  dignity  of  an  epic  poem.  Still,  however,  the 
pageant  was  an  imposing  one,  and  illustrated  happily  the 
influence  of  a  great  and  original  mind,  whose  energies  had 
been  employed  in  enriching  the  national  literature,  over  an 
educated  and  intellectual  people. 

It  is  a  bad  matter  when  a  country  is  employed  in 
building  monuments  to  the  memory  of  men  chiefly 
remarkable  for  knocking  other  men  on  the  head;  it  is  a 
bad  matter,  too,  when  it  builds  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  mere  courtiers,  of  whom  not  much  more  can  be  said 
than  that  when  they  lived  they  had  places  and  pensions  to 
bestow,  and  that  they  bestowed  them  on  their  friends.  We 
cannot  think  so  ill,  however,  of  the  homage  paid  to  genius. 

The  Masonic  Brethren  of  the  several  lodges  mustered  in 
great  numbers.  It  has  been  stated  that  more  than  a 
thousand  took  part  in  the  procession.  Coleridge,  in  his 
curious  and  highly  original  work,  The  Friend — a  work 
which,  from  its  nature,  never  can  become  popular,  but 
which,  though  it  may  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  will  infallibly 
be  dug  up  and  brought  into  public  view  in  the  future  as  a 
unique  fossil  impression  of  an  extinct  order  of  mind — refers 
to  a  bygone  class  of  mechanics,  "  to  whom  every  trade  was 
an  allegory,  and  had  its  guardian  saint."  "But  the  time  has 
gone  by,"  he  states,  "  in  which  the  details  of  every  art  were 
ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors  by  being  spiritually 
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improved  into  symbols  and  mementoes  of  all  doctrines  and 
all  duties."  We  could  hardly  think  so  as  we  stood  watching 
the  procession,  with  its  curiously  fantastic  accumulation 
of  ornament  and  symbol;  it  seemed,  however,  rather  the 
relic  of  a  former  age  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  present 
— a  spectre  of  the  past  strangely  resuscitated. 

The  laugh,  half  in  ridicule,  half  in  good  nature,  with 
which  the  crowd  greeted  every  very  gaudily  dressed  mem- 
ber, richer  in  symbol  and  obsolete  finery  than  his  neigh- 
bour, showed  that  the  day  had  passed  in  which  such  things 
could  produce  their  originally  intended  effect.  Will  the 
time  ever  arrive  in  which  stars  and  garters  will  claim  as 
little  respect  as  broad-skirted  doublets  of  green  velvet, 
surmounted  with  three-cornered  hats  tagged  with  silver  lace  ? 
Much,  we  suppose,  must  depend  upon  the  characters  of 
those  who  wear  them,  and  the  kind  of  services  on  which 
they  will  come  to  be  bestowed.  An  Upper  House  of  mere 
diplomatists — skilful  only  to  overreach — imprudent  enough 
to  substitute  cunning  for  wisdom — ignorant  enough  to  deem 
the  people  not  merely  their  inferiors  in  rank,  but  in 
discernment  also— weak  enough  to  believe  that  laws  may 
be  enacted  with  no  regard  to  the  general  good — wrapped 
up  in  themselves,  and  acquainted  with  the  masses  only 
through  their  eavesdroppers  and  dependants — would  bring 
titles  and  orders  to  a  lower  level  in  half  an  age,  than  the 
onward  progress  of  intellect  has  brought  the  quaintnesses 
of  mechanic  symbol  and  mystery  in  two  full  centuries.  We 
but  smile  at  the  one,  we  would  learn  to  execrate  the  other. 
Has  the  reader  ever  seen  Quarles'  Emblems,  or  FlavePs 
Husbandry  and  Navigation  Spiritualized!  Both  belong  to 
an  extinct  species  of  literature,  of  which  the  mechanic 
mysteries  described  by  Coleridge,  and  exhibited  in  the 
procession  of  Saturday  last,  strongly  remind  us.  Both  alike 
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proceeded  on  a  process  of  mind  the  reverse  of  the 
common.  Comparison  generally  leads  from  the  moral  to 
the  physical,  from  the  abstract  to  the  visible  and  the 
tangible;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  tangible  and  the  visible 
— the  emblem  and  the  symbol — were  made  to  lead  to  the 
moral  and  the  abstract.  There  are  beautiful  instances,  too, 
of  the  same  school  in  the  allegories  of  Bunyan, — the 
wonders  in  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  for  instance,  and 
the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  cave  of  the  "man  named 
Contemplation." 

Sir  Walter's  monument  will  have  one  great  merit, 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  art.  It  will  be  entirely  an  original, 
— such  a  piece  of  architecture  as  he  himself  would  have 
delighted  to  describe,  and  the  description  of  which  he,  and 
he  only,  could  have  sublimed  into  poetry.  There  is  a 
chaste  and  noble  beauty  in  the  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  which  consorts  well  with  the  classic  literature 
of  those  countries.  The  compositions  of  Sir  Walter,  on 
the  contrary,  resemble  what  he  so  much  loved  to  describe 
— the  rich  and  fantastic  Gothic,  at  times  ludicrously 
uncouth,  at  times  exquisitely  beautiful.  There  are  not 
finer  passages  in  all  his  writings  than  some  of  his 
architectural  descriptions.  How  exquisite  is  his  Melrose 
Abbey, — the  external  view  in  the  cold,  pale  moonshine, 

"When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 
Seemed  formed  of  ebon  and  ivory;" 

internally,  when  the  strange  light  broke  from  the  wizard's 
tomb!  Who,  like  Sir  Walter,  could  draw  a  mullioned 
window,  with  its  "foliaged  tracery,"  its  "freakish  knots,"  its 
pointed  and  moulded  arch,  and  its  dyed  and  pictured 
panes?  We  passed,  of  late,  an  hour  amid  the  ruins  of 
Crichton,  and  scarce  knew  whether  most  to  admire  the  fine 
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old  castle  itself,  so  worthy  of  its  poet,  or  the  exquisite 
picture  of  it  we  found  in  Marmion. 

Sir  Walter's  monument  would  be  a  monument  without 
character,  if  it  were  other  than  Gothic.  Still,  however,  we 
have  our  fears  for  the  effect.  In  portrait-painting  there  is 
the  full  life-size,  and  a  size  much  smaller,  and  both  suit 
nearly  equally  well,  and  appear  equally  natural;  but  the 
intermediate  sizes  do  not  suit.  Make  the  portrait  just  a 
very  little  less  than  the  natural  size,  and  it  seems  not  the 
reduced  portrait  of  a  man,  but  the  full-sized  portrait  of  a 
dwarf.  Now  a  similar  principle  seems  to  obtain  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  same  design  which  strikes  as  beautiful  in  a  model — 
the  piece  which,  if  executed  in  spar,  and  with  a  glass  cover 
over  it,  would  be  regarded  as  exquisitely  tasteful — would 
impress,  when  executed  on  a  large  scale,  as  grand  and 
magnificent  in  the  first  degree.  And  yet  this  identical 
design,  in  an  intermediate  size,  would  possibly  enough 
be  pronounced  a  failure.  Mediocrity  in  size  is  fatal  to  the 
Gothic,  if  it  be  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic ;  nor  are  we 
sure  that  the  noble  design  of  Mr.  Kemp  is  to  be  executed 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  extended.  We  are  rather  afraid  not, 
but  the  result  will  show.  Such  a  monument  a  hundred 
yards  in  height  would  be  one  of  the  finest  things  perhaps  in 
Europe. 

What  has  Sir  Walter  done  for  Scotland,  to  deserve  so 
gorgeous  a  monument  ?  Assuredly  not  all  he  might  have 
done ;  and  yet  he  has  done  much — more,  in  some  respects, 
than  any  other  merely  literary  man  the  country  ever 
produced.  He  has  interested  Europe  in  the  national 
character,  and  in  some  corresponding  degree  in  the 
national  welfare;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  very  important 
matter  indeed.  Shakespeare — perhaps  the  only  writer  who, 
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in  the  delineation  of  character,  takes  precedence  of  the 
author  of  Waverley — seems  to  have  been  less  intensely 
imbued  with  the  love  of  country.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
foreigner  to  luxuriate  over  his  dramas,  as  the  Germans  are 
said  to  do,  without  loving  Englishmen  any  the  better  in 
consequence,  or  respecting  them  any  the  more.  But  the 
European  celebrity  of  the  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  must  have 
had  the  inevitable  effect  of  raising  the  character  of  his 
country, — its  character  as  a  country  of  men  of  large  growth, 
morally  and  intellectually.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  foreigners  as  mere  abstractions ;  and  hence  one  cause  at 
least  of  the  indifference  with  which  we  regard  them, — an 
indifference  which  the  first  slight  misunderstanding  converts 
into  hostility.  It  is  something  towards  a  more  general 
diffusion  of  goodwill  to  be  enabled  to  conceive  of  them  as 
men  with  all  those  sympathies  of  human  nature,  on  which 
the  corresponding  sympathies  lay  hold,  warm  and  vigorous 
about  them.  Now,  in  this  aspect  has  Sir  Walter  presented 
his  countrymen  to  the  world.  Wherever  his  writings  are 
known,  a  Scotsman  can  be  no  mere  abstraction ;  and  in 
both  these  respects  has  the  poet  and  novelist  deserved  well 
of  his  country. 

Within  the  country  itself,  too,  his  great  nationality,  like 
that  of  Burns,  has  had  a  decidedly  favourable  effect.  The 
cosmopolism  so  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  but  a  mock  virtue,  and 
a  very  dangerous  one.  The  "citizen  of  the  world,"  if  he  be 
not  a  mere  pretender,  is  a  man  to  be  defined  by  negatives. 
It  is  improper  to  say  he  loves  all  men  alike :  he  is  merely 
equally  indifferent  to  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  oppose  the  love  of  country  to  the  love  of  race. 
The  latter  exists  but  as  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  former. 
Do  we  not  know  that  human  nature,  in  its  absolute 
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perfection,  and  blent  with  the  absolute  and  infinite 
perfection  of  Deity,  indulged  in  the  love  of  country  ?  The 
Saviour,  when  He  took  to  Himself  a  human  heart,  wept 
over  the  city  of  His  fathers.  Now,  it  is  well  that  this  spirit 
should  be  fostered,  not  in  its  harsh  and  exclusive,  but  in  its 
human  and  more  charitable  form. 

Liberty  cannot  long  exist  apart  from  it.  The  spirit  of 
war  and  aggression  is  yet  abroad :  there  are  laws  to  be 
established,  rights  to  be  defended,  invaders  to  be  repulsed, 
tyrants  to  be  deposed.  And  who  but  the  patriot  is  equal 
to  these  things?  How  was  the  cry  of  "Scotland  for  ever" 
responded  to  at  Waterloo,  when  the  Scots  Greys  broke 
through  a  column  of  the  enemy  to  the  rescue  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Highlanders  levelled  their  bayonets 
for  the  charge !  A  people  cannot  survive  without  the 
national  spirit,  except  as  slaves.  The  man  who  adds  to  the 
vigour  of  the  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  he  lessens  its 
exclusiveness,  deserves  well  of  his  country;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  Sir  Walter  has  done  so  ? 

The  sympathies  of  Sir  Walter,  despite  his  high  Tory 
predilections,  were  more  favourable  to  the  people  as  such 
than  those  of  Shakespeare.  If  the  station  be  low  among 
the  characters  of  the  dramatist,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that 
the  style  of  thinking  and  of  sentiment  is  low  also. 

The  humble  wool-comber  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  possessed 
of  a  mind  more  capacious  beyond  comparison  than  the 
minds  of  all  the  nobles  and  monarchs  of  the  age,  intro- 
duced no  such  man  as  himself  into  his  dramas — no  such 
men  as  Bunyan  or  Burns, — men  low  in  place,  but  kingly 
in  intellect.  Not  so,  however,  the  aristocratic  Sir  Walter. 
There  is  scarcely  a  finer  character  in  all  his  writings  than 
the  youthful  peasant  of  Glendearg,  Halbert  Glendinning, 
afterwards  the  noble  knight  of  Avenel,  brave  and  wise,  and 
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alike  fitted  to  lead  in  the  councils  of  a  great,  monarch,  or 
to  carry  his  banner  in  war.  His  brother  Edward  is  scarcely 
a  lower  character.  And  when  was  unsullied  integrity  in 
a  humble  condition  placed  in  an  attitude  more  suited  to 
command  respect  and  regard,  than  in  the  person  of  Jeanie 
Deans  ? 

A  man  of  a  lower  nature,  wrapt  round  by  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  rank,  could  not  have  conceived  such  a 
character :  he  would  have  transferred  to  it  a  portion  of  his 
own  vulgarity,  dressed  up  in  a  few  borrowed  peculiarities  of 
habit  and  phraseology.  Even  the  character  of  Jeanie's 
father  lies  quite  as  much  beyond  the  ordinary  reach.  Men 
such  as  Sheridan,  Fielding,  and  Foote,  would  have 
represented  him  as  a  hypocrite — a  feeble  and  unnatural 
mixture  of  baseness  and  cunning.  Sir  Walter,  with  all  his 
prejudices  and  all  his  antipathies,  not  only  better  knew  the 
national  type,  but  he  had  a  more  comprehensive  mind ;  and 
he  drew  David  Deans,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  stern  and 
inflexible  integrity,  and  as  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  religion. 
Not  but  that  in  this  department  he  committed  great  and 
grievous  mistakes.  The  main  doctrine  of  revelation,  with 
its  influence  on  character — that  doctrine  of  regeneration 
which  our  Saviour  promulgated  to  Nicodemus,  and  enforced 
with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath — was  a  doctrine  of  which  he 
knew  almost  nothing.  What  was  the  first  place  in  all  the 
allegories  of  Bunyan,  has  no  place  in  the  fictions  of  Sir 
Walter.  None  of  his  characters  exhibit  the  change  dis- 
played in  the  life  of  the  ingenious  allegorist  of  Elston,  or  of 
James  Gardner,  or  of  John  Newton. 

He  found  human  nature  a  terra  incognita  when  it  came 
under  the  influence  of  grace ;  and  in  this  terra  incognita, 
the  field  in  which  he  could  only  grope,  not  see,  his 
way,  well-nigh  all  his  mistakes  were  committed.  But  had 
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his  native  honesty  been  less,  his  mistakes  would  have  been 
greater. 

He  finds  good  even  among  Christians.  What  can  be 
finer  than  the  character  of  his  Covenanter's  widow,  standing 
out  as  it  does  in  the  most  exceptionable  of  all  his  works, — 
the  blind  and  desolate  woman,  meek  and  forgiving  in  her 
utmost  distress,  who  had  seen  her  sons  shot  before  her  eyes, 
and  had  then  ceased  to  see  more  ? 


THE  CALOTYPE. 

(From  the  volume  of  Miller's  works  entitled  Leading  Articles.} 

THERE  are  some  two  or  three  slight  advantages  which  real 
merit  has,  that  fictitious  merit  has  not ;  among  the  rest,  an 
especial  advantage,  which,  we  think,  should  recommend  it 
to  at  least  the  quieter  members  of  society — the  advantage 
of  being  unobtrusive  and  modest.  It  presses  itself  much 
less  on  public  notice  than  its  vagabond  antagonist,  and 
makes  much  less  noise ;  it  walks,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  if 
slippered  in  felt,  and  leaves  the  lieges  quite  at  freedom  to 
take  notice  of  it  or  no,  as  they  may  feel  inclined.  It  is 
content,  in  its  infancy,  to  thrive  in  silence.  It  does  not 
squall  in  the  nursery,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  whole 
house,  like  "the  major  roaring  for  his  porridge."  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  quieter  or  more  modest,  in  its  first 
stages,  than  the  invention  of  James  Watt?  what  more 
obtrusive  or  noisy,  on  the  contrary,  than  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Henson  ?  And  we  have  illustrations  of  the  same  truth 
in  our  Scottish  metropolis  at  the  present  moment,  that 
seem  in  no  degree  less  striking.  Phreno-mesmerism  and 
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the  calotype  have  been  introduced  to  the  Edinburgh  public 
about  much  the  same  time ;  but  how  very  differently  have 
they  fared  hitherto !  A  real  invention,  which  bids  fair  to 
produce  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  fine  arts  of 
which  they  have  ever  been  the  subject,  has  as  yet  attracted 
comparatively  little  notice ;  an  invention  which  serves  but 
to  demonstrate  that  the  present  age,  with  all  its  boasted 
enlightenment,  may  yet  not  be  very  unfitted  for  the 
reception  of  superstitions  the  most  irrational  and  gross,  is 
largely  occupying  the  attention  of  the  community,  and 
filling  column  after  column  in  our  public  prints.  We  shall 
venture  to  take  up  the  quieter  invention  of  the  two  as  the 
genuine  one, — as  the  invention  which  will  occupy  most 
space  a  century  hence, — and  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  which  it 
illustrates,  and  some  of  the  purposes  which  it  may  be  yet 
made  to  subserve.  There  are  few  lovers  of  art  who  have 
looked  on  the  figures  or  landscapes  of  a  camera  obscura 
without  forming  the  wish  that,  among  the  hidden  secrets  of 
matter,  some  means  might  be  discovered  for  fixing  and 
rendering  them  permanent.  If  nature  could  be  made  her 
own  limner,  if  by  some  magic  art  the  reflection  could  be 
fixed  upon  the  mirror,  could  the  picture  be  other  than  true  ? 
But  the  wish  must  have  seemed  an  idle  one, — a  wish  of 
nearly  the  same  cast  as  those  which  all  remember  to  have 
formed  at  one  happy  period  of  life,  in  connection  with  the 
famous  cap  and  purse  of  the  fairy  tale.  Could  aught  seem 
less  probable  than  that  the  forms  of  the  external  world 
should  be  made  to  convert  the  pencils  of  light  which  they 
emit  into  real  bona  fide  pencils,  and  commence  taking  their 
own  likenesses?  Improbable  as  the  thing  may  have 
seemed,  however,  there  were  powers  in  nature  of  potency 
enough  to  effect  it,  and  the  newly-discovered  art  of  the 
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photographer  is  simply  the  art  of  employing  these.  The 
figures  and  landscapes  of  the  camera  obscura  can  now  be 
fixed  and  rendered  permanent, — not  yet  in  all  their  various 
shades  of  colour,  but  in  a  style  scarce  less  striking,  and  to 
which  the  limner,  as  if  by  anticipation,  has  already  had 
recourse.  The  connoisseur  unacquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  recent  discovery,  would  decide,  if  shown  a  set  of 
photographic  impressions,  that  he  had  before  him  the 
carefully-finished  drawings  in  sepia  of  some  great  master. 
The  stronger  lights,  as  in  sketches  done  in  this  colour, 
present  merely  the  white  ground  of  the  paper ;  a  tinge  of 
soft  warm  brown  indicates  the  lights  of  lower  tone;  a 
deeper  and  still  deeper  tinge  succeeds,  shading  by  scarce 
perceptible  degrees  through  all  the  various  gradations,  until 
the  darker  shades  concentrate  into  an  opaque  and  dingy 
umber,  that  almost  rivals  black  in  its  intensity.  We  have 
at  the  present  moment  before  us — and  very  wonderful 
things  they  certainly  are — drawings  on  which  a  human 
pencil  was  never  employed.  They  are  strangely  suggestive 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  art.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  scene 
in  George  Street, — part  of  the  pavement;  and  a  line  of 
buildings,  from  the  stately  erection  at  the  corner  of  Hanover 
Street,  with  its  proud  Corinthian  columns  and  rich  cornice, 
to  Melville's  Monument  and  the  houses  which  form  the 
eastern  side  of  St.  Andrew  Square.  St.  Andrew's  Church 
rises  in  the  middle  distance.  The  drawing  is  truth  itself; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  mere  truth  might  be  no  great 
merit :  were  the  truth  restricted  here  to  the  proportions  of 
the  architecture,  there  could  be  nothing  gained  by  surveying 
the  transcript,  that  could  not  be  gained  by  surveying 
the  originals.  In  this  little  brown  drawing,  however,  the 
truth  is  truth  according  to  the  rules  of  lineal  perspective, 
unerringly  deduced;  and  from  a  set  of  similar  drawings, 
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this  art  of  perspective,  so  important  to  the  artist — which 
has  been  so  variously  taught,  and  in  which  so  many 
masters  have  failed — could  be  more  surely  acquired  than  by 
any  other  means.  Of  all  the  many  treatises  yet  written  on 
the  subject,  one  of  the  best  was  produced  by  the  celebrated 
Ferguson  the  astronomer,  the  sole  fruit  derived  to  the  fine 
arts  by  his  twenty  years'  application  to  painting.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  his  rules  arbitrary  in  their  application, 
and  the  propriety  of  which  he  has  not  even  attempted  to 
demonstrate.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  on  this  square 
of  paper,  have  we  the  data  on  which  perspective  may  be 
rendered  a  certain  science.  We  have  but  to  apply  our 
compasses  and  rules  in  order  to  discover  the  proportions 
in  which,  according  to  their  distances,  objects  diminish. 
Mark  these  columns,  for  instance.  One  line  prolonged  in 
the  line  of  their  architrave,  and  another  line  prolonged  in 
the  line  of  their  bases,  bisect  one  another  in  the  point  of 
sight  fixed  in  the  distant  horizon ;  and  in  this  one 
important  point  we  find  all  the  other  parallel  lines  of  the 
building  converging.  The  fact,  though  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  artists  of  compara- 
tively modern  times, — so  familiar,  indeed,  that  it  forms  one 
of  the  first  lessons  of  the  drawing-master.  The  rule  is  a 
fixed  one ;  but  there  is  another  rule  equally  important,  not 
yet  fixed, — that  rule  of  proportion  by  which  to  determine 
the  breadth  which  a  certain  extent  of  frontage  between  these 
converging  lines  should  occupy.  The  principle  on  which 
the  horizontal  lines  converge  is  already  known,  but  the 
principle  on  which  the  vertical  lines  cut  these  at  certain 
determinate  distances  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  easy  taking 
the  latitudes  of  the  art,  if  we  may  so  speak,  but  its 
longitudes  are  still  to  discover.  At  length,  however,  have 
we  the  lines  of  discovery  indicated  :  in  the  architectural 
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drawings  of  the  calotype  the  perspective  is  that  of  nature 
itself;  and  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  we  have  but  to 
measure  and  compare,  and  ascertain  proportions.  One 
result  of  the  discovery  of  the  calotype  will  be,  we  doubt  not, 
the  production  of  completer  treatises  on  perspective  than 
have  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Another  very  curious 
result  will  be,  in  all  probability,  a  new  mode  of  design  for 
the  purposes  of  the  engraver,  especially  for  all  the 
illustrations  of  books.  For  a  large  class  of  works  the 
labours  of  the  artist  bid  fair  to  be  restricted  to  the  compo- 
sition of  tableaux  vivants,  which  it  will  be  the  part  of  the 
photographer  to  fix,  and  then  transfer  to  the  engraver.  To 
persons  of  artistical  skill  at  a  distance,  the  suggestion  may 
appear  somewhat  wild.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as 
have  seen  the  joint  productions  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Adam- 
son  in  this  department,  will,  we  are  convinced,  not  deem  it 
wild  in  the  least.  Compared  with  the  mediocre  prints  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  illustrated  works  now  issuing  from  the 
press,  these  productions  serve  admirably  to  show  how 
immense  the  distance  between  nature  and  her  less  skilful 
imitators.  There  is  a  truth,  breadth,  and  power  about 
them  which  we  find  in  only  the  highest  walks  of  art,  and 
not  often  even  in  these.  We  have  placed  a  head  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  taken  in  this  way  beside  one  of  the  most  powerful 
prints  of  him  yet  given  to  the  public,  and  find  from  the 
contrast  that  the  latter,  with  all  its  power,  is  but  a  mere 
approximation.  There  is  a  skinniness  about  the  lips  which 
is  not  true  to  nature;  the  chin  is  not  brought  strongly 
enough  out ;  the  shade  beneath  the  under  lip  is  too  broad 
and  too  flat ;  the  nose  droops,  and  lacks  the  firm-set  appear- 
ance so  characteristic  of  the  original ;  and  while  the  breadth 
of  the  forehead  is  exaggerated,  there  is  scarce  justice  done 
to  its  height.  We  decide  at  once  in  favour  of  the  calotype 
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• — it  is  truth  itself;  and  yet,  while  the  design  of  the  print — 
a  mere  approximation  as  it  is — must  have  cost  a  man  of 
genius  much  pains  and  study,  the  drawing  in  brown  beside 
it  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds :  the  eye  of  an 
accomplished  artist  determined  the  attitude  of  the  original, 
and  the  light  reflected  from  the  form  and  features  accom- 
plished the  rest.  Were  that  sketch  in  brown  to  be  sent  to 
a  skilful  engraver,  he  would  render  it  the  groundwork  of  by 
far  the  most  faithful  print  which  the  public  has  yet  seen. 
And  how  interesting  to  have  bound  up  with  the  writings  of 
this  distinguished,  divine,  not  a  mere  print  in  which  there 
might  be  deviations  from  the  truth,  but  the  calotype 
drawing  itself!  In  some  future  book  sale,  copies  of  the 
Astronomical  Discourses  with  calotype  heads  of  the  author 
prefixed,  may  be  found  to  bear  very  high  prices  indeed. 
An  autograph  of  Shakespeare  has  been  sold  of  late  for 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  guineas.  What  price 
would  some  early  edition  of  his  works  bear,  with  his 
likeness  in  calotype  fronting  the  title?  Corporations  and 
colleges,  nay,  courts  and  governments,  would  outbid  one 
another  in  the  purchase.  Or  what  would  we  not  give  to  be 
permitted  to  look  even  on  a  copy  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with 
a  calotype  portrait  of  the  poet  in  front — serenely  placid  in 
blindness  and  adversity,  solacing  himself,  with  upturned 
though  sightless  eyes,  amid  the  sublime  visions  of  the  ideal 
world?  How  deep  the  interest  which  would  attach  to  a 
copy  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  with  calo- 
types  of  all  the  more  remarkable  personages  who  figured 
in  that  very  remarkable  time — Charles,  Cromwell,  Laud, 
Henderson,  Hampden,  Strafford,  Falkland,  and  Selden, — 
and  with  these  the  Wallers  and  Miltons  and  Cowleys,  their 
contemporaries  and  coadjutors  !  The  history  of  the  Reform 
Bill  could  still  be  illustrated  after  this  manner;  so  also 
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could  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  history  of  our  Church  Question  in  Scotland. 
Even  in  this  department — the  department  of  historic 
illustrations — we  anticipate  much  and  interesting  employ- 
ment for  the  photographer. 

We  have  two  well-marked  drawings  before  us,  in  which 
we  recognise  the  capabilities  of  the  art  for  producing 
pictures  of  composition.  They  are  tableaux,  vivants  trans- 
ferred by  the  calotype.  In  the  one  a  bonneted  mechanic 
rests  over  his  mallet  on  a  tombstone — his  one  arm  bared 
above  his  elbow ;  the  other  wrapped  up  in  the  well-indicated 
shirt  folds,  and  resting  on  a  piece  of  grotesque  sculpture. 
There  is  a  powerful  sun;  the  somewhat  rigid  folds  in  the 
dress  of  coarse  stuff  are  well  marked ;  one  half  the  face  is 
in  deep  shade,  the  other  in  strong  light ;  the  churchyard 
wall  throws  a  broad  shadow  behind,  while  in  the  foreground 
there  is  a  gracefully  chequered  breadth  of  intermingled 
dark  and  light  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  rank  grass  and 
foliage.  Had  an  old  thin  man  of  striking  figure  and 
features  been  selected,  and  some  study-worn  scholar 
introduced  in  front  of  him,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
design  ready  for  the  engraver  when  employed  in  illustrating 
the  Old  Mortality  of  Sir  Walter.  The  other  drawing 
presents  a  tableau  vivant  on  a  larger  scale,  and  of  a  much 
deeper  interest.  It  forms  one  of  the  groups  taken  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  materials  for  the  composition  of  his 
historic  picture.  In  the  centre  Dr.  Chalmers  sits  on  the 
Moderator's  chair,  and  there  are  grouped  round  him,  as  on 
the  platform,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  better  known 
members  of  the  Church,  clerical  and  lay.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  truthfulness  and  ease  of  the 
figures.  Wilkie,  in  his  representations  of  a  crowd,  excelled 
in  introducing  heads,  and  hands,  and  faces,  and  parts  of 
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faces  into  the  interstices  behind, — one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  artist  can  grapple.  Here, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  surmounted — surmounted,  too,  as 
if  to  bear  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  departed— in  the 
style  of  Wilkie.  We  may  add  further,  that  the  great 
massiveness  of  the  head  of  Chalmers,  compared  with  the 
many  fine  heads  around  him,  is  admirably  brought  out  in 
this  drawing. 

In  glancing  over  these  photographic  sketches,  one  cannot 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  silent  but  impressive  eulogium 
which  nature  pronounces,  through  their  agency,  on  the 
works  of  the  more  eminent  masters.  There  is  much  in 
seeing  nature  truthfully,  and  in  registering  what  are  in 
reality  her  prominent  markings.  Artists  of  a  lower  order 
are  continually  falling  into  mere  mannerisms — peculiarities 
of.  style  that  belong  not  to  nature,  but  to  themselves,  just 
because,  contented  with  acquirement,  they  cease  seeing 
nature.  In  order  to  avoid  these  mannerisms,  there  is  an 
eye  of  fresh  observation  required — that  ability  of  continuous 
attention  to  surrounding  phenomena  which  only  superior 
men  possess ;  and  doubtless  to  this  eye  of  fresh  observation, 
this  ability  of  continuous  attention,  the  masters  owed  much 
of  their  truth  and  their  power.  How  very  truthfully  and 
perseveringly  some  of  them  saw,  is  well  illustrated  by  these 
photographic  drawings.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  portrait 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  Raeburn.  There  is  the  same 
broad  freedom  of  touch ;  no  nice  miniature  stipplings,  as  if 
laid  in  by  the  point  of  a  needle — no  sharp-edged  strokes : 
all  is  solid,  massy,  broad ;  more  distinct  at  a  distance  than 
when  viewed  near  at  hand.  The  arrangement  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  seems  rather  the  result  of  a  happy  haste,  in 
which  half  the  effect  was  produced  by  design,  half  by 
accident,  than  of  great  labour  and  care;  and  yet  how 
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exquisitely  true  the  general  aspect !  Every  stroke  tells,  and 
serves,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Raeburn,  to  do  more  than 
relieve  the  features :  it  serves  also  to  indicate  the  prevailing 
mood  and  predominant  power  to  the  mind.  And  here 
is  another  portrait,  quiet,  deeply-toned,  gentlemanly,— a 
transcript  apparently  of  one  of  the  more  characteristic 
portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Perhaps,  however,  of 
all  our  British  artists,  the  artist  whose  published  works 
most  nearly  resemble  a  set  of  these  drawings  is  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  We  have  a  folio  volume  of  engravings  from  his 
pictures  before  us ;  and  when,  placing  side  by  side  with  the 
prints  the  sketches  in  brown,  we  remark  the  striking 
similarity  of  style  that  prevails  between  them,  we  feel 
more  strongly  than  at  perhaps  any  former  period,  that  the 
friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Burke  must  have  been  a 
consummate  master  of  his  art.  The  engraver,  however, 
cannot  have  done  full  justice  to  the  originals.  There  is  a 
want  of  depth  and  prominence  which  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  photographic  drawings  renders  very  apparent : 
the  shades  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  picture  are  more 
careless  and  much  less  true ;  nor  have  the  lights  the  same 
vivid  and  sunshiny  effect.  There  is  one  particular  kind  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  which  strikes  as  remarkable, 
because  of  a  kind  which  could  scarce  be  anticipated.  In 
the  volume  of  prints  there  are  three  several  likenesses  of  the 
artist  himself,  all  very  admirable  as  pieces  of  art,  and  all,  no 
doubt,  sufficiently  like,  but  yet  all  dissimilar  in  some  points 
from  each  other.  And  this  dissimilarity  in  the  degree 
which  it  obtains,  one  might  naturally  deem  a  defect — the 
result  of  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  drawing.  Should 
not  portraits  of  the  same  individual,  if  all  perfect  likenesses 
of  him,  be  all  perfectly  like  one  another?  No;  not  at 
all.  A  man  at  one  moment  of  time,  and  seen  from  one 
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particular  point  of  view,  may  be  very  unlike  himself  when 
seen  at  another  moment  of  time,  and  from  another  point  of 
view.  We  have  at  present  before  us  the  photographic 
likenesses  of  four  several  individuals — three  likenesses  of 
each — and  no  two  in  any  of  the  four  sets  are  quite  alike. 
They  differ  in  expression,  according  to  the  mood  which 
prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  original  at  the  moment  in 
which  they  were  imprinted  upon  the  paper.  In  some 
respects  the  physiognomy  seems  different ;  and  the  features 
appear  more  or  less  massy  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
lights  and  shadows  were  more  or  less  strong,  or  in  which  the 
particular  angle  they  were  taken  in  brought  them  out  in 
higher  or  lower  relief. 

We  shall  venture  just  one  remark  more  on  these  very 
interesting  drawings.  The  subject  is  so  suggestive  of 
thought  at  the  present  stage,  that  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  exhaust  it ;  and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
still  more  suggestive  of  thought  by-and-bye ;  but  we  are 
encroaching  on  our  limits,  and  must  restrain  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  the  indication  of  just  one  of  the  trains  of 
thought  which  it  has  served  to  originate.  Many  of  our 
readers  must  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
theory  of  attention, — "a  state  of  mind,"  says  the  philosopher, 
"  which  has  been  understood  to  imply  the  exercise  of  a 
peculiar  intellectual  power,  but  which,  in  the  case  of 
attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  co-existence  of  desire  with  the  perception  of  the 
object  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend."  He  proceeds  to 
instance  how,  in  a  landscape  in  which  the  incurious  gaze 
may  see  many  objects  without  looking  at  or  knowing  them, 
a  mere  desire  to  know  brings  out  into  distinctness  every 
object  in  succession  on  which  the  desire  fixes.  "  Instantly, 
or  almost  instantly,"  continues  the  metaphysician,  "  without 
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our  consciousness  of  any  new  or  peculiar  state  of  mind 
intervening  in  the  process,  the  landscape  becomes  to  our 
vision  altogether  different.  Certain  parts  only — those  parts 
which  we  wished  to  know  particularly — are  seen  by  us; 
the  remaining  parts  seem  almost  to  have  vanished.  It  is 
as  if  everything  before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  colouring 
of  enchantment,  which  had  disappeared,  and  left  us  the 
few  prominent  realities  on  which  we  gaze;  or  rather  as 
if  some  instant  enchantment,  obedient  to  our  wishes,  had 
dissolved  every  reality  beside,  and  brought  closer  to  our 
sight  the  few  objects  which  we  desired  to  see."  Now,  in 
the  transcript  of  the  larger  tableau  vivant  before  us — that 
which  represents  Dr.  Chalmers  seated  among  his  friends 
on  the  Moderator's  chair — we  find  an  exemplification 
sufficiently  striking  of  the  laws  on  which  this  seemingly 
mysterious  power  depends.  They  are  purely  structural 
laws,  and  relate  not  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  eye, — not  to 
the  province  of  the  metaphysician,  but  to  that  of  the 
professor  of  optics.  The  lens  of  the  camera  obscura 
transmits  the  figures  to  the  prepared  paper,  on  quite  the 
same  principle  on  which  in  vision  the  crystalline  lens 
conveys  them  to  the  retina.  In  the  centre  of  the.  field  in 
both  cases  there  is  much  distinctness,  while  all  round  its 
circumference  the  images  are  indistinct  and  dim.  We  have 
but  to  fix  the  eye  on  some  object  directly  in  front  of  us, 
and  then  attempt,  without  removing  it,  to  ascertain  the 
forms  of  objects  at  some  distance  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  a  very 
limited  field  indeed.  And  in  this  transcript  of  the  larger 
tableau  vivant  we  find  exactly  the  same  phenomena.  The 
central  figures  come  all  within  the  distinct  field.  Not  so, 
however,  the  figures  on  both  sides.  They  are  dim  and 
indistinct;  the  shades  dilute  into  the  lights,  and  the 
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outlines  are  obscure.  How  striking  a  comment  on  the 
theory  of  Brown  !  We  see  his  mysterious  power  resolved 
in  that  drawing  into  a  simple  matter  of  light  and  shade, 
arranged  in  accordance  with  certain  optical  laws.  The 
clear  central  space  in  which  the  figures  are  so  distinct, 
corresponds  to  the  central  space  in  the  retina;  it  is  the 
attention-point  of  the  picture,  if  we  may  so  speak.  In  the 
eye  this  attention-point  is  brought  to  bear,  through  a  simple 
effort  of  the  will,  on  the  object  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  process,  so  pleasingly,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
darkly,  described  by  the  philosopher,  is  the  work  of  the  eye 
itself. 
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XIIL  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 
(1800-1883.) 

[The  elder  of  the  two  famous  brothers  (William  and  Robert)  who 
have  laid  Scotland  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  enterprise 
in  initiating  the  era  of  cheap  popular  publications.  Over  and  above 
starling  that  excellent  periodical,  Chambers' s  Journal^ — which  remains 
to  this  day  as  successful  as  ever,  notwithstanding  all  its  rivals,— they  put 
out  an  immense  number  of  valuable  works  in  science,  literature,  art, 
antiquities,  history,  voyages,  travels,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  issued  at  a 
price  and  in  a  form  within  the  reach  and  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  all. 
The  struggles  of  the  brothers  are  touchingly  described  in  the  memoir  of 
Robert  written  by  William.  The  latter,  who  was  the  business  man 
of  the  two,  although  likewise  a  man  of  ripe  literary  culture,  was  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  for  several  years,  and  restored  at  his  own  cost 
the  great  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh.  The  two  essays 
I  select  as  representative  of  his  style,  are  taken  from  the  papers  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  Journal.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  these.] 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

(From  Chambers^  Journal,  by  special  permission. ) 

IN  the  present  day,  when  one  seldom  or  never  hears  of 
anything  like  peculation  or  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  England,  it  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  species  of  integrity  is  but  of  com- 
paratively modern  date ;  for  readers  of  history  well  know 
that  there  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when  among  the 
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higher  classes  in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  there 
prevailed  quite  as  despicable  a  species  of  corruption  and 
double-dealing  as  is  now  lamentably  visible  in  the  United 
States.  Going  back  no  farther  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  we  find  instances  of  peculation,  fraud,  and  barefaced 
deception  so  very  astounding  as  to  be  scarcely  conceivable 
— men  of  the  highest  title  and  position,  when  they  had  a 
chance,  pocketing  money  not  their  own,  and  selling 
themselves  to  rival  parties  and  dynasties  with  as  much 
complacency  as  is  now  exhibited  by  the  meaner  order  of 
voters  at  an  election  in  Norwich.  The  grotesqueness  of 
the  whole  affair  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  period 
notable  for  these  delinquencies  was  peculiarly  signalised  by 
fervid  ecclesiastical  wranglings.  Men  who  would  have 
suffered  death  rather  than  give  up  their  cherished  religious 
distinctions  did  not  scruple  to  rob  and  plunder  at  all 
suitable  opportunities.  There  was  no  want  of  ecclesias- 
ticism,  but  wonderfully  little  morality. 

Summoning  up  an  array  of  departed  greatness,  united 
with  profound  villainy,  the  first  who  presents  himself  in 
the  spectral  throng  is  that  heedless  and  incorrigible  being, 
Charles  II.  Devoid  of  principle,  he  sold  Dunkirk  to  the 
French  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  pocketed 
the  money  instead  of  paying  it  into  the  national  Exchequer. 
That,  however,  was  about  the  least  of  his  treacheries. 
During  his  whole  reign,  he  privately  accepted  a  pension 
in  the  form  of  a  bribe  from  Louis  XIV.  James  II.,  his 
brother,  and  successor,  was  equally  base  in  becoming  a 
dependant  of  the  French  sovereign.  The  conduct  of  these 
two,  the  last  of  the  reigning  Stuarts  who  brought  ignominy 
on  their  race,  can  be  looked  back  upon  only  with 
sentiments  of  unutterable  detestation.  When  kings  were 
so  far  forgetful  of  honesty  and  self-respect,  what  could  be 
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expected  from  the  statesmen  and  other  public  officials  of 
the  period  ?  Among  those  who  come  gaily  to  the  front  as 
depredators  is  John  Churchill,  who  ultimately  became 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Born  of  a  good  but  impoverished 
family,  John  got  so  little  education  that  he  was  never  able 
to  spell.  But  wholly  unscrupulous,  he  sacrificed  his 
honour  in  a  way  we  refrain  from  mentioning,  in  order  to  be 
appointed  an  ensign,  from  which  position  he,  by  Court 
favour,  rose  to  be  a  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel. 
Marrying  Sarah  Jennings,  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  as  for  her  talents  and  imperious  disposition, 
Churchill  was  raised  by  James  II.  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Sundridge.  Never  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  main 
chance,  he  ostensibly  deserted  the  cause  of  James  when 
that  luckless  monarch  fled  to  France,  and  passing  over  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  made  by  him  Earl  of 
Marlborough.  While  in  the  service  of  William  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  fighting  against  the  French,  yet  all 
the  time  by  secret  manoeuvres  he  fraudulently  kept  up 
an  intercourse  with  James  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  a 
beautiful  case  of  double-dealing.  According  to  Macaulay, 
who  has  tracked  him  out  by  ransacking  the  "  Stuart 
Papers,"  Marlborough  had  no  sense  of  probity.  He  cared 
neither  for  Whig  nor  Tory.  The  only  thing  he  cared  for 
was  money.  "All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had 
lavished  on  him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would 
fetch."  With  the  most  winning  manners,  he  cheated  right 
and  left.  As  a  military  commander  he  drew  a  large 
allowance  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  but 
he  never  asked  an  officer  to  dinner.  He  made  up 
fraudulent  muster  rolls.  He  pocketed  pay  in  the  names 
of  men  who  had  long  been  dead,  killed  in  battle  in  his 
own  sight  years  previously.  There  were  twenty  such 
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names  in  one  troop,  and  thirty-six  in  another.  The 
historian  offers  proof  of  these  villainies,  but  a  more 
magnificent  act  of  villainy  is  still  to  come.  In  the  whole 
round  of  State  annals  there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  match  it. 
As  a  revelation  of  the  depths  of  avarice  and  treachery  in 
the  human  heart  it  is  invaluable. 

King  William  determined  to  send  a  powerful  naval 
expedition  to  attack  the  French  at  Brest.  The  command 
was  given  to  General  Talmash.  At  this  time,  1694, 
Maryborough  was  in  London  dancing  attendance  on  the 
Court,  and  under  civil  as  well  as  military  allegiance  to  King 
William.  Having  furtively  discovered  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  he  sent  intelligence  of  the  attack  to  James  at 
St.  Germains,  in  order  that  it  might  be  communicated 
to  the  French  Government.  The  result  of  this  nefarious 
transaction  was  that  the  English  force  on  trying  to  land  at 
Brest  was  cruelly  defeated,  Talmash  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  sailors  with  seven  hundred  soldiers* 
were  killed.  With  his  last  breath,  Talmash  exclaimed  that 
he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery.  Loud  were 
the  expressions  of  grief  and  indignation.  No  one  could  be 
fastened  on  as  the  author  of  the  calamity.  "The  real 
criminal,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  not  named;  nor  till  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored  was  it 
known  to  the  public  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the 
basest  of  all  the  hundred  villainies  of  Marlborough ! " 
The  explanation  given  of  the  treachery  is  simply  this : 
Marlborough  had,  two  years  before,  been  set  aside  from 
active  duty,  and  wanted  to  get  the  post  occupied  by 
Talmash,  so  that  he  might  carry  on  his  old  system  of 
plunder,  by  drawing  pay  for  men  who  did  not  exist. 
Subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  this  able  but  bad  man 
distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
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was  raised  to  a  dukedom,  and  died  full  of  riches  and 
worldly  honour  in  1722.  The  truth  has  now  come  out 
regarding  him.  With  all  his  brilliant  talents,  he  was  a 
cold-blooded  scheming  traitor.  Such  was  the  "  Malbrook" 
of  French  ironical  song. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Franco-German  war,  when 
accounts  were  overhauled  by  the  French  authorities,  there 
were  some  amazing  disclosures  of  fraud,  one  of  the  worst 
being  that  of  an  army  contractor  who  had  supplied  to  the 
soldiers  shoes  with  pasteboard  soles,  which  went  to  wreck 
almost  immediately  on  being  used,  and  whole  regiments, 
though  apparently  wearing  shoes,  were  really  marching 
barefoot.  Tricks  of  this  kind,  either  through  the  con- 
nivance or  folly  of  commanding  officers,  were  quite  common 
in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Arthur  Herbert,  Earl  of  Torrington,  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  was  so  careless  of  his 
duties  that  the  sailors  under  his  command  were  nearly 
starved.  The  dealers  who  contracted  to  supply  the  navy 
sent  casks  of  meat  from  which  even  dogs  turned  away  in 
disgust,  and  also  barrels  of  beer  which  smelt  worse  than 
bilge-water.  So  badly  were  the  merchant  ships  protected 
by  Torrington,  that  their  proprietors  gladly  paid  immense 
bribes  to  secure  the  convoy  of  Dutch  privateers. 

The  contest  between  the  Old  and  the  New  East  India 
Companies  (1693)  was  a  fertile  source  of  demoralisation. 
The  Old  Company,  wishing  to  preserve  its  valued  monopoly, 
never  hesitated,  as  occasion  required,  to  purchase  the  favour 
of  men  in  power.  They  scattered  bribes  wholesale,  but 
perhaps  never  so  profusely  as  when  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  get  a  renewal  of  their  Charter.  Fearing  that  the 
Charter  might  not  be  renewed,  the  directors  put  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
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an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  great  men  at  Whitehall,  and  for  which  no  questions 
would  be  asked.  Among  the  parties  who  participated 
in  this  shameful  bribe  was  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Charter  was  secured; 
but  the  corruption  that  had  been  practised  was  ultimately 
disclosed,  and  Leeds  only  escaped  impeachment  by  sending 
the  principal  witness  against  him  out  of  the  way.  Cook, 
the  distributor  of  the  bribes,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  but 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  bill  of  indemnity  by 
offering  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  the  business.  In  the  whole 
case  we  are  reminded  of  that  in  which  General  Belknap  and 
certain  State  officers  at  Washington  have  lately  and  very 
painfully  been  mixed  up. 

It  appears  to  have  been  quite  customary  for  army  and  navy 
contractors  to  give  bribes  in  money  to  officers  to  pass  their 
accounts,  in  which  articles  of  a  worthless  kind  were  charged 
at  extravagantly  high  prices.  Henry  Guy,  a  member  of 
parliament  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  received  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  guineas  for  some  jobbery  of  this  nature,  and 
the  delinquency  being  discovered  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
About  a  month  later,  Craggs,  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
barber  and  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  army  clothier,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  corrupting  the  colonels  of 
regiments  with  whom  he  had  dealings.  The  pillage  that 
went  on  in  all  departments  of  the  State  proved  a  source  of 
extreme  vexation  to  King  William,  who  felt  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  little  better  than  a  band  of  robbers.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  who  could  be  trusted.  Professed  Whigs  and 
professed  Jacobites  were  alike  deceitful.  The  precincts  of 
Whitehall  and  of  Holyrood  swarmed  with  politicians  as 
corrupt  as  could  now  be  found  in  Athens,  Washington, 
and  New  York.  There  was  a  state  of  universal  corruption. 
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The  leading  men  about  the  Court,  including  Russell  and 
Godolphin,  were,  like  Marlborough,  see-sawing  between 
loyalty  to  James  and  William,  and  a  deep  stain  has 
accordingly  been  left  on  their  characters. 

In  these  Old  Times,  as  has  been  often  observed,  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  gentry  showed  an  immense  aptitude  for 
"bribes  to  soothe  their  feelings  when  changing,  or  pretending 
to  change,  their  politics.  If  anything,  they  were  more  rapa- 
cious than  their  English  neighbours,  because  they  were 
more  needy;  but  to  do  them  justice  they  were  generally 
satisfied  with  smaller  sums.  One  of  the  least  scrupulous 
of  the  wretched  set  was  Campbell,  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  to 
whom,  under  the  Revolution  Settlement,  was  assigned  the 
onerous  duty  of  pacifying,  more  properly  buying  up,  the 
Jacobite  clans.  For  this  purpose  a  large  sum,  said  to  be 
twenty  thousand  pounds, — which  would  go  the  length  of 
three  times  that  amount  in  our  days, — was  put  at  his 
disposal.  He  succeeded  in  quieting  for  a  time  a  few 
turbulent  chiefs,  but  never  gave  any  explanation  of  what 
he  had  done  with  the  money;  and  it  has  always  been 
the  universal  belief  that  he  kept  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
himself.  The  melancholy  fact  is  that  during  the  whole 
affair,  while  professing  loyalty  to  William,  Breadalbane 
was  carrying  on  an  underhand  correspondence  with 
St.  Germains,  and  contriving  to  bring  about  a  rebellion. 
At  the  outbreak  of  1715  he  sent  five  hundred  men  to  join 
the  standard  of  the  Pretender. 

Burton,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  brought  to  light 
a  vast  number  of  curious  particulars  concerning  Scottish 
history,  tells  us  to  a  penny  the  amount  in  sterling  money 
given  by  the  English  Government  to  buy  off  the  opposition 
of  certain  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  the  union. 
To  make  things  look  decent,  the  cash  was  imparted  in 
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discharge  of  illusory  accounts.  A  few,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Athole  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  got  a  thousand 
pounds  each;  the  greater  number  had  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pounds ;  one  had  fifty  pounds ;  and  Lord 
Banff  received  the  more  pitiful  sum  of  eleven  pounds  two 
shillings.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
roll  as  having  pocketed  ^"1104  155.  7d.,  and  so  nicely  had 
he  estimated  the  value  of  his  conscience  as  to  give  back  five- 
pence  in  copper,  on  receiving  ^"1104  1 6s.  The  sum-total 
which  was  distributed  among  these  needy  opponents  of  the 
Union  was  ^20,540  175.  yd.  The  English  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  made  so  good  a  bargain,  and  the  Scots 
of  the  present  day  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

Modern  novelists  seeking  about  for  a  plot  would  have  an 
excellent  choice  in  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  the 
austere  but  upright  William  was  beset  by  crowds  of  titled 
peculators — Marlborough  of  course  in  the  foreground  with 
the  voluptuous  Torrington,  the  treasonous  Russell  and 
Godolphin,  and  the  avaricious  Leeds  followed  by  Guy  and 
Craggs,  communing  on  their  misfortunes  in  the  Tower. 
As  regards  inferior  characters  in  the  piece,  some  fun  might 
be  extracted  from  Taafe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
turned  Protestant  and  set  up  the  business  of  an  informer  on 
unfortunate  Jacobites.  Artistically,  a  good  deal  could  be 
made  of  Taafe.  How  he  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  send  him  with  a  body  of  officers  to  search  for 
evidences  of  treason  in  the  mansions  of  noted  Jacobites  in 
Lancashire;  how  when  the  officers  were  searching  for 
concealed  stores  of  arms,  Taafe  went  into  the  private 
chapels  and  adroitly  pocketed  silver  crucifixes  and  other 
articles  of  value.  And  then  what  a  splendid  denouement! 
Taafe  selling  himself  to  the  poor  Jacobites  whom  he  had 
plundered,  and  stating  at  their  trial  at  Manchester  that  all 
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he  had  reported  against  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
a  downright  lie ;  whereupon  the  Court  breaks  up,  and  the 
unfortunate  judges  are  hooted  and  pelted  out  of  the  town. 
With  such  interior  furnishings  the  story  would  be  as 
amusing  as  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  it  might  at  least,  in  a 
graphic  way,  give  an  insight  of  the  manners  at  the  court  of 
William  and  Mary. 

But  long  after  the  taciturn  Dutchman  and  his  affable 
English  consort  had  passed  away,  corruption  continued  to 
flourish  in  high  quarters.  It  was  rife  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  though  not  always  successful  in  escaping  detection. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  while  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  found  guilty  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, and  accordingly  was  expelled  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  (1712).  Restored  to  fortune  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
statesman ;  but  till  the  last — and  perhaps  impelled  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  friends  to  his  administration — he 
reduced  corruption  to  a  science  by  a  skilful  adaptation  to 
individual  wants .  to  one  a  bribe  in  money,  to  another  a 
place,  to  another  a  title,  and  so  on,  till  all  in  turn  were 
pleased.  The  plan  was  eminently  successful.  Peace  was 
secured  by  what  after  all  was  no  great  outlay  by  the  State. 
Few  prime  ministers  have  been  so  distinguished  by  his  in- 
genious artifices  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  our  own  time,  he 
is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  saying,  sadly  humili- 
ating to  human  nature,  that  "every  man  has  his  price." 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  philosophic  essay  to  trace 
the  gradual  extinction  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  English 
administration  along  with  the  growth  of  an  acute  sense  of 
honour  in  all  public  transactions.  A  man  of  any  mark 
high  in  office  would  be  now  loath  to  have  his  name 
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associated  with  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption  such  as  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  reign  of  George  Second. 
The  writer  of  any  essay  on  this  subject,  while  speaking  of 
the  influence  of  moral  agencies,  would  not  forget  to  show 
that  very  much  of  the  delinquency  of  past  times  was  a 
direct  result  of  balancing  opinions  and  interests  between 
two  rival  dynasties.  For  fifty  years  after  the  flight  of  James, 
there  were  lurking  hopes  of  a  Restoration,  and  not  until 
these  hopes  were  stamped  out  on  the  field  of  Culloden  was 
there  anything  like  a  distinct  progress  in  those  virtues 
which  now  distinguish  the  best  order  of  society  in  Britain. 
Under  later  auspices,  our  country  in  all  departments,  except 
among  Stock  Exchange  gamblers,  prospectus-mongers,  and 
the  very  meanest  of  the  population,  has  happily  and  so 
effectually  thrown  off  the  scandals  which  discredited  the 
conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  a  disclosure  of  what  took  place  in 
Old  Times  will  appear  to  be  scarcely  credible.  Corrupt 
administrative  practices  of  superlative  extent  and  magnitude, 
it  is  sorrowful  to  think,  have  found  a  home  in  other  lands, 
where  a  keen  sense  of  personal  honour  is  lost  in  party 
struggles,  and  where  leading  officials  seem  from  all  accounts 
to  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
social  and  political  probity. 


FRENZIES  OF  FASHION. 

(From  Chambers' s  Journal,  by  special  permission.) 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  almost  any  direction, 
but  chiefly  towards  Herts  and  Essex,  where  there  are 
many  beautiful  groves  of  trees  and  thick  hedgerows,  you 
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may  see,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  bands  of  a  mean  order 
of  wayfarers  carrying  cages  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  small  birds — larks,  finches,  nightingales, 
or  whatever  little  feathered  creatures  they  can  possibly 
secure.  To  speak  quite  plainly,  we  would  call  these 
depredators  a  set  of  heartless  ruffians.  What  may  be  their 
ostensible  profession  we  know  not.  Sunday  being  an  off 
day  on  which  no  wages  can  be  earned  and  no  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  traffic,  they  set  out  on  these 
bird-catching  expeditions.  There  they  go  roving  about 
the  country,  haunting  the  open  commons  and  green  lanes, 
also  private  domains ;  for  they  are  not  the  least  particular 
as  to  encroachments.  They  are  out  for  a  holiday,  with  an 
eye  to  business.  While  the  more  orderly  population  are 
at  church,  they  are  spreading  their  lures,  watching  to  ensnare 
the  feathered  songster  chirrupers  that  are  flitting  about 
innocently  in  the  sunshine,  and  adorning  the  landscape 
by  the  beauty  of  their  form,  their  graceful  movements,  and 
their  gay  plumage.  These  depredators  may  be  compared 
to  the  class  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  hideous 
practice  of  slave-catching.  They  have  neither  any  sense  of 
justice  nor  of  mercy.  Their  proceedings  are  a  scandal  to 
decency  and  humanity.  Having  completed  their  nefarious 
day's  work,  back  they  will  be  seen  wending  their  way  to 
town,  with  their  cages  crowded  with  miserable  captives — a 
sight  truly  pitiable. 

There  is  now  a  law  with  denunciatory  penalties  against 
the  capture  of  certain  birds  during  a  certain  season,  but  the 
statute  is  imperfect,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  shirked  in  various 
ways,  and  fails  to  deter  the  habitual  bird-stealers  to  whom 
we  refer.  Under  strong  temptations  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
they  either  openly  defy  the  law  or  carry  on  their  trade 
under  false  or  elusory  pretences.  Seized  by  the  police  and 
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taken  before  magistrates — what  then  ?  If  convicted,  they 
may  be  condemned  in  a  small  fine  not  difficult  to  pay.  As 
for  any  loss  of  character  arising  from  prosecution,  the  idea 
is  ridiculous.  There  can  be  no  loss  of  character  among 
those  who,  as  Burns  humorously  sings,  "have  no  character 
to  lose."  In  short,  the  law  as  it  stands  is  very  much 
circumvented,  and  wild  birds  are  captured  in  enormous 
numbers.  In  France  small  birds  are  caught  and  killed, 
principally  as  articles  of  food.  You  see  them  hanging  in 
bunches  at  the  doors  of  poulterers'  shops,  to  be  bought  by 
keepers  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  In  the  menus  or  bills  of 
fare  at  the  tables  d'hote,  dishes  of  these  hapless  birds  make 
their  appearance  as  an  "  entree  & alouettes  et  de  rouges-gorges" 
— in  plain  English,  a  dish  of  larks  and  robin-redbreasts. 
Larks,  we  believe,  are  not  quite  unknown  at  some  "  highly 
respectable"  tables  in  this  country;  but,  happily,  the 
custom,  so  revolting  to  public  feeling,  is  not  likely  to  be 
generally  followed.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that  there  need  be 
any  fear  of  robin-redbreasts  becoming  a  popular  dish  at 
our  dinner-tables.  Small  birds  appear  to  be  captured 
wholesale  for  some  other  purpose  than  being  eaten.  Some 
of  them  are  sought  for  as  song-birds  to  be  sold  to  dealers, 
who  supply  them  for  parlour  cages.  Of  this  we  have  an 
evidence  in  shops  that  are  stored  with  a  variety  of  feathered 
and  furred  animals,  secluded  in  different  sized  cages — the 
birds  hung  about  on  the  walls  in  a  state  of  disconsolate 
agitation,  like  so  many  distracted  slaves  penned  up  for  the 
choice  of  customers.  As  regards  nightingales,  their  pur- 
chase may  prove  disappointing.  If  caught  after  they  have 
paired  and  deprived  of  their  mates,  they  cease  to  sing,  pine 
in  the  solitary  imprisonment,  and  die  of  what  we  might  call 
a  broken  heart — a  mournful  instance  of  man's  wanton 
outrage  on  the  affections. 
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We  have  never  looked  with  complacency  on  the  practice 
of  keeping  birds  as  domestic  pets  in  cages.  In  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  it  looks  like  cruelty.  The  bird  is 
made  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  cage  may  be  gilded  and  well 
equipped  as  to  food  and  water.  But  it  is  still  a  prison.  The 
little  creature  is  violently  and  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
liberty  which  is  undoubtedly  its  natural  birthright.  Help- 
less and  in  our  power,  it  is  wronged.  A  contemplation  of 
it  day  after  day  and  year  after  year — sometimes  warbling, 
sometimes  with  eye  faintly  turned  towards  the  sunshine, 
like  a  prisoner  looking  wistfully  from  the  bars  of  his 
window — is  calculated,  we  think,  to  move  the  feelings. 
The  very  lilt  of  its  sweet  notes  has  in  it  something  doleful. 
The  songs  of  birds  are  instinctively  a  call  to  companions, 
and  in  confinement  no  companions  are  usually  near.  The 
piping  is  thrown  away.  On  hearing  these  abortive  calls 
our  memory  is  led  back  to  days  long  gone  by,  when 
audiences  were  almost  melted  to  tears  by  the  pathetic  song 
of  that  charming  dramatic  vocalist,  Miss  Stephens — 

"  The  bird  in  yonder  cage  confined, 
To  me  sings  notes  of  sorrow." 

Or  more  emphatically  we  are  reminded  of  Sterne's  starling, 
uttering  the  cry,  "  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out."  Like 
Sterne,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  appeal,  though  the  sounds 
may  be  less  significantly  expressed.  We  have  never  kept  a 
caged  bird,  and  never  will.  Our  pets  must  be  left  at  liberty 
to  roam  out  and  in  as  they  please,  only  under  such  restric- 
tions as  will  tend  to  their  security  and  comfort. 

The  caging  of  small  birds  does  not  by  any  means  account 
for  the  great  number  captured  by  vagrant  trappers.  There 
is  now  a  demand  for  birds  of  this  kind  far  beyond  that 
either  for  the  table  or  for  cages.  The  source  of  this  new 
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demand  is  in  one  of  the  whimsical  frenzies  of  feminine 
fashion,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  this  irrational 
furore,  no  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  claims  of  birds,  on 
our  compassion,  than  is  felt  by  slave-catchers  for  the  victims 
whom  they  drive  away  into  hopeless  servitude.  It  is  painful 
to  speak  of  cruel  outrages  being  committed  through  the 
weak  vanity  of  ladies.  Only  thinking  of  what  will  minister 
to  a  feverish  fancy,  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
which  they  are  the  cause  of  inflicting  on  the  lower  animals. 
We  allow  that  feathers  are  an  adornment  to  the  female 
head-dress,  and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  this  species 
of  decoration  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  objectionable. 
The  case  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  gross  abuse  of  the  practice  which  consists  in  wearing 
the  feathered  skins  of  wrens,*  humming-birds,  nightingales, 
larks,  finches,  and  robin-redbreasts.  Are  ladies  who  so 
decorate  themselves  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  poor  little 
birds  are  for  the  most  part  skinned  when  alive,  in  order  that 
their  plumage  may  retain  that  degree  of  gloss  which  is  not 
ordinarily  found  in  skins  that  have  been  flayed  from  the 
body  after  death  ?  Talk  of  vivisection  !  Here  is  something 
infinitely  more  atrocious,  and  devoid  of  any  excuse.  Vast 
numbers  of  birds  are  either  so  stripped  of  their  skins  or 
plucked  of  their  feathers  during  life.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Telegraph  says  that  "he  has  seen  as  many 
as  five  hundred  lark  skins  in  a  shop  window  for  sale  at  six- 
pence halfpenny  apiece,"  together  with  the  information  that 
"  thousands  were  inside."  He  adds :  "  In  one  of  our  leading 
city  thoroughfares  I  saw  a  large  number  of  sparrows,  starlings, 
blackbirds,  and  various  other  kinds,  including  robins  and 
wrens."  Another  correspondent  mentions  that  another 
dealer  within  his  knowledge  exposes  for  sale,  stuffed  for 
ladies'  bonnets,  robins  at  eighteenpence  each,  and  that  in 
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his  window  there  is  a  representation  of  the  trap  by  which 
these  birds  are  caught. 

From  the  daily  press  we  could  multiply  evidences  of  this 
species  of  slaughter.  "This  fashion,  now  so  prevalent," 
says  the  Standard,  "  of  ornamenting  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets 
with  small  birds,  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  activity 
of  the  bird-catchers,  both  here  and  in  France,  as  to  cause 
well-grounded  fears  for  the  annihilation  of  our  favourite 
little  songsters.  This  was  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  case 
which  came  before  the  Dover  Bench,  in  which  two  men 
were  charged  with  trespassing.  Upon  them  were  found  no 
less  than  fifty-one  dead  skylarks,  and  a  large  number  of 
linnets,  thrushes,  bullfinches,  and  other  birds.  A  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Customs  at  Dover  stated  that  it  was 
well  known  that  a  large  premium  was  paid  to  men  like  the 
prisoners  for  these  birds,  and  that  it  was  within  his  cogni- 
sance that  during  the  past  fortnight  no  less  than  two 
thousand  of  the  brightest-plumaged  birds  from  Normandy 
passed  through  Dover  on  their  way  to  a  firm  of  milliners  in 
London,  their  destination  evidently  being  to  ornament  the 
hats  and  bonnets  of  Belgravian  ladies.  The  Bench  stated 
their  determination  to  punish  severely  all  future  offenders." 
In  some  cases,  birds  are  deprived  of  their  wings,  for  the 
wings  of  certain  birds  are  deemed  a  superior  decoration 
to  head-dresses.  Let  us  hope  that  the  little  creatures 
subjected  to  these  cruelties  are  killed  in  the  process  of 
being  rifled  of  their  plumage  in  place  of  enduring  the  pangs 
of  protracted  dissolution. 

Native  birds  are  not  alone  sought  for  and  sacrificed  to 
the  varying  demands  of  fashion.  The  world  at  large  is  laid 
under  contribution.  Germany,  North  and  South  America, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  yield  their  tribute. 
The  demand  for  canary  feathers  goes  considerably  beyond 
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the  capacity  of  the  home  market.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  a  wealthy  lady,  desirous  of  outshining  her  neighbours, 
had  a  dress  which  blazed  with  the  feathers  of  a  vast  number 
of  canaries.  If  this  be  true,  we  wonder  how  a  lady  could 
show  herself  with  any  consciousness  of  self-respect. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  expect  that  any  observations  of 
ours  will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  tide  of  fashions  that 
are  substantially  founded  on  cruelty  to  different  kinds  of 
animals.  To  be  in  the  fashion  is  a  desire  which  overlaps 
all  considerations  of  humanity  and  common  sense.  We  can 
at  all  events  point  out  and  protest  against  the  scandal  which 
the  practices  spoken  of  bring  on  the  female  character.  In 
these  days  we  hear  no  end  of  harangues  on  the  injustice 
done  to  women,  and  of  their  claims  to  an  intellectual  and 
political  equality  with  men.  Abstractly,  we  do  not  con- 
test their  mental  qualifications.  But  obviously  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  charges  of  a  want  of  moral  courage. 
They  evidently  have  not  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  changes 
of  fashion,  however  idiotic.  They  cannot  stand  out  against 
the  use  of  some  equipment,  although  it  be  of  the  most 
ridiculous  kind,  positively  worthless  and  unsightly — such  as 
huge  bunches  of  false  hair  stuck  on  the  back  of  their  head. 
At  certain  seasons,  they  will  perseveringly  dress  themselves 
in  jackets  made  of  the  skins  of  seals  and  sables,  though 
made  aware  that  the  practice  is  not  only  injurious  to  health, 
but  is  the  source  of  incalculable  cruelty.  They,  with  equal 
disregard  of  what  is  objectionable,  decorate  their  persons 
with  spoils  torn  by  ruffians  from  the  quivering  bodies  of 
some  of  the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  God's  creatures. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  ladies  of  high  and  low 
degree  are  chargeable  with  a  guilty  complicity  in  these 
monstrous  crimes  against  humanity.  There  are  noble 
examples  of  the  reverse.  And  what  more  noble  instance 
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of  one  who  in  every  shape  sets  her  face  against  cruelty  to 
animals,  great  and  small,  than  that  of  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts?  May  her  ladyship  be  successful  in  her  untiring 
and  disinterested  remonstrances  against  the  practices  to  which 
we  have  ventured  to  call  attention.  In  a  word,  torturing 
and  killing  small  birds  with  a  view  to  the  embellishment  of 
female  attire  ought  on  all  hands  to  be  peremptorily  dis- 
countenanced. For  decency's  sake,  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  the  "rights  of  women,"  till  these  and  such-like 
outrages  on  humanity,  feminine  delicacy,  and  common 
sense,  are  relinquished. 
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XIV.  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

(1802-1871.) 

[The  younger  brother  and  partner  of  William,  but  decidedly  the 
abler  and  more  cultured  of  the  two.  His  life  was  passed  in  unremit- 
ting toil  as  an  author  and  publisher.  The  names  of  his  works  would 
nearly  fill  a  page.  The  most  important  of  them  are :  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,  The 
Book  of  Days,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  while  his  numerous  Essays 
contributed  to  Chambers'*  Journal  were  collected  and  published  in 
several  volumes  under  the  title,  Essays  Familiar  and  Humorous. 
From  these  I  select  the  examples  of  this  hard-working  man-of-letters.] 

THE  MEADOW  WALK  WARRIORS. 

(From  Essays  Familiar  and  Humorous.} 

ADJACENT  to  the  southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a 
spacious  meadow  which  forms  an  agreeable  place  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  citizens  in  that  quarter,  being  pervaded  and 
surrounded  by  spacious  and  shady  walks,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  famous  parks  of  London,  or  the  still  lovelier 
Christ  Church  Walk  of  Oxford.  Happening  in  my  school- 
boy days  to  reside  in  that  part  of  the  city,  I  used  to  resort 
to  the  Meadow  Walks,  as  they  were  called,  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  conning  my 
lessons — communing  with  Tytyrus,  perhaps  under  that  very 
species  of  tree  which  covered  him  with  its  branches  while 
he  piped  the  beauties  of  Amaryllis.  These  walks,  I  have 
since  learned,  were  a  favourite  lounge  for  the  same  purpose 
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with  the  illustrious  Scott,  who  dwelt  in  boyhood  in  a  house 
of  which  the  rear  windows  look  into  the  central  alley.  But 
at  the  time  I  speak  of  no  such  circumstance  as  this,  even  if 
I  had  been  aware  of  it,  was  necessary  to  recommend  me  a 
place  so  convenient  for  study  and  so  pleasant  in  itself. 
From  this  grassy  and  umbrageous  domain  the  pinnacles  and 
battlements  of  ancient  Edinburgh  could  be  seen  immediately 
behind  the  broken  screen  of  trees,  but  no  sound  from  the 
crowded  streets,  near  as  they  were,  ever  broke  upon  the  ear. 
The  birds  sang  gaily  in  the  bowers,  and  the  kine  quietly 
grazed  on  the  plain,  or  stood  submissively  up  to  be  milked, 
as  if  no  city  had  been  at  hand.  At  morn,  when  Arthur's 
Seat  had  shouldered  the  sun,  it  was  delightful  to  observe 
the  smoke  toiling  up  from  the  neighbouring  villas  through 
the  surrounding  beeches,  and  to  hear  old  William  Giles  the 
keeper  making  his  bill  go  every  now  and  then  sheer  through 
the  hedge  spray  as  he  strode  whistling  along.  At  eve,  when 
the  west  sent  a  sea  of  ruddy  lustre  through  the  meadow,  it 
was  equally  agreeable  to  come  across  the  groups  of  golfers 
and  quoiters  as  they  returned  from  their  sport  on  Brunts- 
field  Links,  all  their  spirits  stirred  up  and  let  loose  by 
exercise,  and  not  half  so  many  listening  as  what  were 
speaking.  On  Sundays,  again,  in  addition  to  the  cattle 
within  the  enclosures,  there  might  occasionally  be  seen  one 
or  two  old  drudged  horses,  which  that  day,  kind  to  all 
nature,  had  let  loose  from  ungenerous  taskmasters — rioting 
upon  full  and  unwonted  meals  of  fresh  grass,  tumbling 
now  and  then  with  heels  in  air  through  perfect  levity  of 
spirit,  and  almost  thinking,  galled  and  spavined  as  they 
were,  that  they  could  run  races.  In  short,  the  Meadows 
were  a  place  where  natural  and  heart-refreshing  sights 
were  invariably  to  be  found — and  all,  as  the  advertisements 
have  it,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  College. 
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In  the  course  of  my  saunterings  by  morn  and  eve  and 
throughout  holidays  in  this  pleasant  promenade,  I  gradually 
became  familiar  with  all  the  aspects,  circumstances,  and 
incidentals  of  the  place;  and  having  been  an  observer  of 
character  from  a  still  earlier  period  of  life  than  what  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  I  did  not  fail  to  note  the  persons  who 
chiefly  frequented  the  walks  and  to  form  my  own  conclusions 
respecting  them.  Among  the  more  regular  loungers  there 
was  a  certain  fraternity  of  old  knitikened  American-War- 
looking  men  who  particularly  attracted  me,  and  although 
now  entirely  passed  away,  still  remains  faithfully  impressed 
on  my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  them  only  yesterday.  The 
walks  were  never  without  two  or  three  of  these  ancients,  and 
there  was  a  small  grotto  at  the  end  of  the  principal  alley, 
somewhat  like  a  bee-hive,  about  which  they  were  always 
buzzling  and  clustering.  Persons  they  were  in  general  who 
lived  upon  small  superannuation  allowances,  either  solitarily 
or  in  the  houses  of  younger  relations — decent,  cleanly-kept, 
old,  withered  men,  who  had  done  with  all  their  own  business 
in  the  world,  and  now  only  took  an  interest  in  that  of  their 
neighbours,  or  of  the  public,  or,  in  a  word,  different  from 
the  present.  Some  of  them  had  been  traders  in  the  city, 
some  had  been  revenue  officers,  some  schoolmasters,  some 
had  led  a  life  of  travel  and  adventure,  others  were  small 
house  proprietors;  many  had  been  nothing  in  particular, 
but  were  just  vacant  old  men.  A  not  uncommon  dress 
among  them  consisted  of  a  broad-skirted  blue  coat  with 
metal  buttons,  a  yellowish  worsted  vest,  velveteen  breeches, 
and  stout,  sufficient  lamb's-wool  stockings,  abridged  in  their 
exhibition  by  a  species  of  spatterdashes,  which  sent  a  sharp 
point  up  the  back  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Copper-headed 
canes  were  prevalent  among  them,  and  each  had  a  dumpy 
silver  watch  with  steel  hands,  and  a  chain  depending  from 
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under  the  deep  waistcoat  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  conical 
gold  seal  and  a  zigzag  watch-key.  In  winter  a  spencer  was 
assumed  by  some  of  them  over  this  dress,  and  they  would 
then  be  seen  stumping  about  with  their  hands  stuck  each 
into  the  opposing  cuff  and  the  stick  carried  imbecilely 
under  the  arm.  In  the  summer  their  air  was  free,  open, 
and  jaunty,  and  the  cane  either  swung  vigorously  in  their 
hands,  or  was  carried  stiff  behind  their  backs  with  a  diagonal 
sweep  from  shoulder  to  rump.  To  have  seen  a  few  of  them 
parading  together  one  might  have  supposed  them  to  be  a 
corps  of  veterans  out  of  regimentals,  so  much  general 
resemblance  did  they  bear  to  each  other  in  dress,  manner, 
and  gait.  One  rather  tall  man  wore  a  cocked  hat  (by  that 
time  rather  an  uncommon  piece  of  dress),  which  gave  quite 
a  dignified  appearance  to  any  little  group  of  which  he  formed 
a  part. 

The  leading  objects  of  these  veterans  were  to  enjoy  the 
open  air  and  to  kill  time.  They  did  not  appear  to  have 
contracted  any  friendship  for  each  other;  neither  personal 
similarity  nor  similarity  of  circumstances  had  produced  that 
effect.  They  only  conversed  because  they  happened  to  be 
frequently  in  the  same  place,  and  found  a  little  amusement 
in  talking  while  there  was  none  in  silence.  They  did  not 
indeed  seem  to  consider  each  other  as  even  acquainted. 
The  meeting  of  so  many  old  men  with  knee-breeks  in  an 
age  of  trousers  might  appear  rather  curious  to  other  people, 
almost  as  strange  as  the  assembling  of  the  three  calendars, 
kings'  sons,  each  blind  of  one  eye,  at  the  gates  of  Bagdad; 
but,  unlike  the  calendars,  these  reverend  seigniors  never 
appeared  to  recognise  any  kindred  points  in  each  other. 
Each  only  knew  that  he  had  come  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
meadows;  that  he  had  lounged  into  the  Cage,  as  the  grotto 
was  called,  for  a  rest;  that  he  there  perhaps  found  one  or 
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two  conversible  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  exchanged 
snuff-boxes  and  the  gossip  of  the  day — and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  They  might  go  on  thus  for  years,  and  yet  never 
see  anything  particular  in  it;  that  was  reserved  for  the 
little  boy  who  sat,  Horace  in  hand,  in  the  corner,  already 
addicted  to  making  waggish  remarks  on  mankfnd.  And 
yet  the  old  fellows  had  a  kind  of  stinginess  in  their  way  of 
treating  loungers  whom  they  had  never  seen  before.  When 
any  stranger  entered  the  little  octagon  they  regarded  him 
with  a  half-suspicious,  scrutinising  look,  not  perhaps  ques- 
tioning his  right  to  come  in,  but  yet  feeling  it  as  a  kind  of 
intrusion.  Such  an  event  generally  produced  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  as  if  they  had  no  longer  felt  it  safe  to  speak. 
After  a  stranger,  however,  had  reappeared  several  times, 
and  perhaps  broken  the  ice  by  a  judicious  remark  on  the 
late  thaw,  they  would  begin  to  soften  towards  him.  Con- 
versation would  proceed  as  usual  in  his  presence;  snuff 
would  be  extended  to  him  by  first  one  and  then  another; 
his  own  horn  would  go  round  and  receive  some  compli- 
ments—for the  savour  of  its  contents;  and  he  was,  in  a 
manner,  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Cage. 

When  I  speak  of  a  stranger  producing  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  discourse  of 
these  veterans  was  what  other  people  would  have  called 
lively.  It  was  only  so  comparatively.  The  intrusion  only 
depressed  into  almost  perfect  silence  when  there  was  little  else 
in  general  but  a  kind  of  dull,  muzzing,  intermittent  whisper. 
Day  came  to  them  after  day,  without  bringing  any  new 
ideas;  the  scenery  suggested  none;  they  never  came  to 
vigorous  enough  collision  to  strike  any  out  from  one  another. 
All  was  tame,  torpid,  self-enjoying.  One  or  two  cold,  bald, 
thin-blooded  observations  would  keep  them  for  a  week.  A 
gentle  joke,  or  what  passed  as  such,  was  like  an  antelope  to 
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an  anaconda — food  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  A  stout,  adoles- 
cent joke,  could  such  a  thing  have  fallen  amongst  them, 
would  have  startled  them  like  the  explosion  of  a  bomb. 
They  had  not  stomachs  for  anything  like  a  profound  or 
witty  remark.  Sometimes  they  would  sit  for  hours  without 
speaking  above  a  few  words,  though  perhaps  sensible  for  all 
that  of  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  society;  as  if  it 
were  something  to  be  within  earshot  of  a  sentence,  should 
any  such  thing  happen  to  be  uttered.  A  triumvirate  of 
them  would  half  circumscribe  the  round  walk  without  a 
monosyllable.  It  was  enough  to  them  to  feel  the  gracious 
spirit  of  nature  breathing  in  their  faces,  and  to  brood  upon 
the  peace  of  their  own  hearts.  It  was  quite  an  exciting 
incident  when  the  company  of  archers  came  out  to  shoot  in 
the  East  Park.  There  they  would  sit  whole  forenoons  on 
forms,  watching  these  gentlemen  as  they  directed  their  shafts 
one  by  one  towards  the  mark;  wondering  perhaps  how  any 
man  could  be  got  to  stand  at  the  butt  to  point  out  the  fall 
of  the  arrows;  though  Laird  Amos  quietly  remarked  one 
day — and  it  was  considered  as  really  a  tremendous  waggery 
— that  he  saw  no  great  danger  in  it;  Mr.  Rae  had  only  to 
stand  right  before  the  bull's-eye  and  he  would  be  perfectly 
safe.  Occasionally  one  of  the  corps  would  pull  out  a 
crumpled  number  of  the  Advertiser  and  read  to  them  some 
passage  in  the  wondrous  current  history  of  Bonaparte.  But 
wondrous  as  it  might  be,  it  sank  to  the  level  of  their  minds 
in  a  moment.  The  expedition  to  Russia  was  to  them  but 
a  summer  day's  journey;  the  siege  of  Badajos  at  the  most 
"  a  smart  business  ";  the  sending  of  the  most  boundless  spirit 
the  world  ever  knew,  to  chafe  in  chains  upon  a  desert  rock, 
produced  no  remark  from  our  Meadow  Walk  friends,  but 
"  I  think  they've  settled  the  fellow  now."  The  fall  of  a 
slater  from  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  city  elicited  from  them 
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more  sentiment  than  the  destruction  of  thousands  at  the 
passage  of  the  Borodino.  They  read  the  paragraph  which 
stated  the  fact  of  Thursday  having  been  held  as  a  holiday 
for  the  Gunpowder  Plot  with  as  much  gusto  as  that  which 
announced  the  national  comitise  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  accounts  of  rising  and  falling  empires  passed  with 
hardly  a  comment,  while  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of 
bread  by  one  penny  drew  forth  a  burst  of  eloquence — 
that  is  to  say,  five  sentences  in  a  company  of  six.  Every- 
thing assumed  one  tone  of  colouring  in  the  hands  of  this 
venerable  fraternity.  Mrs.  Anne  Clarke  was  spoken  of  by 
them  as  "a  sad  jade";  the  king  was  never  mentioned  with- 
out the  parenthetical  epithet,  "  honest  man  " ;  and  it  was 
universally  anticipated  that  "a'  bools  would  row  right  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna." 

Much  of  their  conversation  touched  upon  past  times. 
Rodney  and  Burgoyne  were  as  frequently  in  their  mouths 
as  Wellington  and  Nelson;  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
them  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  American  War  with  as 
much  eager  interest  as  if  it  had  been  still  pending.  Here, 
too,  everything  was  upon  one  level.  Victories  in  the  colonies 
and  mobs  at  Canonmills  were  of  equal  importance.  Sheriff 
Cockburn  was  as  great  a  historical  figure  as  General  Roch- 
ambeau.  There  was  one  old  citizen  who  could  speak  of  no 
great  man  so  much  as  of  Provost  Elder,  with  whom,  he 
always  took  care  to  mention,  he  had  sat  in  the.  Town 
Council.  One  thing  they  always  agreed  upon — that  the 
times  were  dreadful!  None  recollected  any  such  times, 
either  for  scarcity  of  money,  or  dearness  of  provisions,  or 
general  want  of  employment ;  and  yet  not  one  of  the  old 
fellows  but  was  far  above  the  world.  They  seemed  to  take 
a  particular  pleasure  in  making  it  out  that  four  out  of  every 
five  traders  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  Two  or  three 
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always  insisted  that  the  world  had  never  got  over  the  great 
money  distresses  of  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  I  rather 
think  I  recollect  one  who  confessed  never  having  had  any 
great  confidence  in  banks  since  the  famous  Fordyce  failure, 
which  took  place  twenty  years  earlier.  Perhaps  the  small- 
ness  of  their  little  competencies  and  annuities  disposed 
them  to  depreciate  the  prospects  of  all  mercantile  capital, 
as  if  their  own  condition  were  to  be  made  better  in  their 
conceit  by  that  of  other  people  being  made  to  appear  worse. 
They  seemed  anxious  to  hug  themselves  upon  their  good 
fortune  in  being  out  of  the  scrape.  Thus  I  have  known 
some  frequent  the  shops  of  young  men  newly  set  up  in 
business — partly  because  in  such  places  they  expected  to 
get  most  civility  and  the  best  bargains,  but  also  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  arguing  with  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  setting  up,  at  such 
a  time  and  in  such  a  place;  as  the  best  days  of  the  world 
were  long  since  past,  and  every  man  now  lived  by  the 
plunder  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  youth 
might  urge  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  complain  as  yet  of 
his  success  in  business,  and  that,  as  the  suburb  he  had  got 
into  was  constantly  increasing,  custom  was  likely  to  increase 
also.  Our  lounger  knew  better.  The  smile  of  satisfaction 
which  the  youth  brought  into  his  face,  and  the  cheerful 
words  he  uttered,  appeared  to  him  as  only  assumed  to 
bring  about  that  conclusion  which  they  feigned  to  have 
already  taken  place ;  he  would  insist  with  the  poor  fellow 
that  he  was  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

If,  indeed,  these  old  gentlemen  had  any  prevailing  fault, 
it  was  a  turn  for  small  interferences.  If  they  chanced  to 
observe  a  piece  of  road  under  repair,  or  a  drain  building, 
they  were  very  apt  to  go  up  to  the  people  employed  and 
give  them  a  few  ideas  upon  the  subject.  If,  in  passing 
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along  the  street,  they  found  a  house  palisaded  up  for  repairs, 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  insinuated  them- 
selves within  the  sacred  limit  and  ascertained  all  about  it. 
They  were  great  trimmers  of  little  boys  whom  they  found 
loitering  on  errands,  or  hunting  of  kittens,  and  liked  to  lay 
in  an  authoritative  word  now  and  then  with  an  officer  of  the 
police.  If  they  saw  William  Giles  mending  a  gate  they 
would  come  and  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  matter,  lounging 
for  hours  over  the  operator,  mentally  criticising  every  move- 
ment of  his  hands  and  tools,  and  probably  quizzing  him  a 
little,  as  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  about  the  servant  lasses  of 
George's  Square.  But,  in  truth,  all  attempts  to  describe 
these  gentlemen  as  a  class  are  vain :  each  was  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  peculiar,  and  it  was  only  in  certain  points 
that  they  bore  a  general  resemblance.  As  an  instance  of 
individuality  strongly  exceptive  from  the  general  rule,  I  may 
mention  an  ancient  instructor  of  youth  who,  lean  himself, 
and  lean  in  attire,  feeble,  and  half-blind,  used  to  be  led 
along  the  walk  by  his  almost  equally  aged  and  feeble  wife, 
that  his  latter  days  might  still  know  the  sun  and  the  refresh- 
ing air,  and  that  he  might  interchange  yet  a  few  of  the  sweet 
words  of  human  courtesy  with  those  who  were  so  soon  to 
accompany  him  on  the  last  long  and  silent  journey.  As  an 
exception  in  point  of  incident,  I  recollect  being  one  day 
storm-stayed  in  the  Cage  by  a  very  heavy  thunder-shower, 
along  with  some  half-dozen  of  the  veterans  and  a  miscel- 
laneous company  driven  in  from  the  walks.  Nursery-maids 
stood  dripping  with  their  young  flocks;  boys  were  there 
with  hoops  and  cricket  bats;  the  whole  of  the  little  area 
was  crammed,  and  all  were  gazing  forth  through  the  door 
in  that  stupid,  thoughtless  kind  of  reverie  which  we  are  so 
apt  to  fall  into  in  watching  the  fall  of  unintermittent  rain. 
While  all  was  black  without,  and  all  silent  within,  and  not  a 
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single  distinct  thought  perhaps  was  in  the  mind  of  any  one, 
suddenly  a  sepulchral  voice  was  heard  from  behind  to  utter 
the  following  words  in  a  very  deep,  slow,  and  solemn 
manner: — "This  is  a  terrible  storm,  no  doubt;  but  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  nothing  to  the  storms  I  have  seen.  When 
I  was  in  the  East  Indies  we  had  storms  that  lasted  for  days, 
swelling  the  rivers  till  they  were  like  seas,  and  the  whole 
country  was  covered.  Children  were  carried  away— and 
large  trees.  And  still  it  rained  on,  till  you  would  have 
thought  the  day  of  judgment  was  coming."  The  sound  of 
these  terrible  sentences,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gloom, 
seemed  to  cause  a  general  start ;  it  was  only  a  Meadow 
Walk  veteran  fallen  into  a  mood  somewhat  more  chatty 
than  usual. 

Peace  be  with  the  ancient  loiterers  !  They  and  the  Cage 
and  all  the  old  ideas  they  cherished  have  long  since  been 
swept  away  from  the  earth,  leaving  nothing  but  this  vain 
babble  to  commemorate  that  such  things  ever  were. 


THE    INNOCENT   RAILWAY. 

(From  Essays  Familiar  and  Humorous. ) 

WHILE  the  railways  in  general  are  the  scene  of  so  many 
dreadful  accidents,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  there  is  one  which 
never  breaks  bones — namely,  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
Railway.  A  friend  of  ours  calls  it  The  Innocent  Railway, 
as  being  so  peculiar  for  its  indestructible  character,  and  also 
with  some  reference  to  the  simplicity  of  its  style  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  really  refreshing,  after  being  on  any  of  the 
whizzing,  whistling,  snorting,  puffing  and  blowing  railways, 
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and  having  one's  imagination  exasperated  by  their  frantic 
speed,  to  get  a  quiet  excursion  by  the  Innocent  Railway, 
where  you  reach  Dalkeith  or  Musselburgh,  five  or  six  miles 
off,  in  not  much  less  than  an  hour,  dragged  all  the  way  by 
an  honest  work-horse.  An  easy,  unpretending  business  does 
the  Innocent  Railway  carry  on — passenger-carriages  every 
two  hours,  and  only  a  few  coal-trucks  besides,  moving  along 
half-asleep  continually.  No  racking  bustle  is  there  at  the 
St.  Leonards  Station;  no  hurry-skurry  at  the  Fisherrow 
terminus.  You  pass  through  no  ticket-stamping  office — 
you  pay  not  at  all,  till  seated  in  the  carriage,  or  perhaps 
half-gone  in  your  journey.  It  is  like  what  railway  business 
would  have  been  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe  long  ago,  if  railways 
had  then  and  there  existed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Innocent  Railway  dates  from  the 
infantine  age  of  its  class,  having  been  set  agoing  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  as  yet  men  thought  ten  miles  an  hour  a 
very  rapid  rate  of  personal  transit,  and  had  not  given  up  the 
ancient  idea  that  there  was  some  virtue  in  a  horse  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  The  primeval  arrangements  with 
which  it  started  it  has  ever  since  retained.  It  is  a  leisurely, 
respectable  old  railway,  that  would  evidently  think  it  a 
mark  of  decline  in  the  world  to  profess  a  great  anxiety  for 
business.  It  pitched  the  right  tone  at  first,  and  there  it 
remains.  There  is  accordingly  a  vast  deal  of  food  for 
amusing  observation  about  the  Innocent  Railway.  I  feel  a 
journey  along  its  lines  to  be  much  like  reading  a  chapter  in 
Bracebridge  Hall. 

On  arriving  at  the  St.  Leonards  depot — about  the  spot 
where  Scott  locates  the  Deans  family — you  are  at  once 
ushered  into  a  great  wooden  carriage,  where  already  per- 
haps two  or  three  young  families,  under  the  care  of  their 
respective  mammas,  have  taken  up  their  quarters.  But 
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probably  you  prefer  an  outside  seat — for  there  are  outsides 
on  the  Innocent  Railway — and  so  you  get  mounted  up  in 
front  beside  the  driver,  or  else  upon  a  similar  seat  behind. 
Your  companion  is  perhaps  a  farm  servant,  or  a  sailor,  or 
one  of  those  numerous  indescribable  blue-and-drab  men 
who  live  about  Dalkeith,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  markets.  An  open  carriage  full  of  fish-women  from 
Fisherrow  is  placed  judiciously  in  the  rear;  and  there  they 
sit  smoking  their  pipes  or  counting  their  money  in  their 
tenfold  laps— the  labours  of  the  day  all  past— nothing  now 
to  be  done  but  to  cruise  home  by  the  Innocent  Railway 
"  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free."  Singly  and  in  groups 
come  up  the  passengers,  country  people  most  of  them,  with 
a  great  tendency  to  cotton  umbrellas  and  bundles,  but  also 
a  sprinkling  of  more  lady  and  gentleman-like  personages. 
There  being  only  one  set  of  carriages,  with  one  set  of 
charges,  the  conductor  makes  an  eye-selection  of  passengers- 
for  a  certain  set  of  seats,  and  contrives  to  gratify  most 
without  offending  any.  Perhaps,  however,  an  ancient  dame 
with  a  black  cotton  shawl,  and  all  hung  round  with  baskets 
and  parcels — her  purchases  in  town — comes  up  rather  late 
and  clamours  for  a  seat  beside  some  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded her. 

"  Ye  canna  get  in  there.     Dinna  ye  see  it's  filled  ?  " 

"  Ou  ay,  but  they'll  mak'  room  for  me." 

"I  tell  ye  ye  maun  come  in  here.  Od,  ye'll  be  owre  late: 
There's  the  bell  ringing." 

The  carriage  accordingly  begins  to  move — the  old  lady 
gets  into  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  crying,  "  Aich,  sic  an 
unceevil  man  ! "  projects  herself,  with  all  her  appendages, 
into  the  compartment  indicated,  where  you  hear  her 
grumbling  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  even  after 
a  movement  has  commenced  you  can  hardly  be  said  to- 
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have  taken  leave  of  the  station.  There  is  always  a  worhati 
with  some  children  seen  running  after  the  carriages,  flagrant 
and  sudorific,  in  a  needless  fright  at  the  idea  of  being  left 
behind,  and  who  has  to  be  taken  in,  juveniles  and  all, 
during  the  pause  which  is  made  before  descending  the 
tunnel.  This  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  to  say  that  nobody 
is  ever  too  late  for  the  Innocent  Railway.  One  day  we 
had  started  from  Fisherrow,  up  the  inclined  plane,  when  a 
washer-woman,  with  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes  upon  her 
back,  was  seen  making  after  us  along  the  line,  occasionally 
waving  a  hand  in  the  hope  of  its  prevailing  upon  the  con- 
ductor to  stop.  We  thought  the  poor  woman  had  no  sort 
of  chance  of  making  out  her  passage;  but  wonderful  to 
relate,  she  overtook  us,  burden  and  all,  at  a  place  where  a 
short  pause  is  made,  a  mile  and  a  half  forward.  The 
Innocent  Railway  has  a  great  consideration  for  such  of  the 
dilatory  as  heroically  persevere. 

The  first  pause  while  the  rope  is  fixing  for  the  tunnel 
descent  suffices  to  take  in  the  perspiring  female  and  family. 
There  is  a  second  stoppage — quite  leisurely — at  the  bottom 
to  detach  the  rope  and  yoke  the  horses  to  their  respective 
carriages.  Off  they  go,  trotting  at  a  brisk  pace  past  Dud- 
dingston  Loch;  but  we  have  not  advanced  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  a  lady  with  a  parasol  and  ten  bandboxes  is 
seen  waiting  for  us  at  a  cross-road ;  and  there  is  of  course  a 
pause  to  get  her  taken  in.  This  accomplished,  on  we  go 
again ;  but  lo,  ere  we  have  gone  another  mile,  we  have  to 
stop  at  another  cross-road  to  let  off  a  farmer.  Once  more 
in  motion,  we  advance  rather  briskly — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  miles  an  hour,  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  But  this  has  not  lasted  half-an-hour  when  we  meet 
the  carriages  proceeding  to  town,  and  have  to  stop  in  order 
that  the  drivers  may  pass  some  message  in  the  one  or  the 
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other  direction.  Such  are  the  incidents  which  mark  a 
passage  by  the  Innocent  Railway.  "  Hasten  slowly  "  is  its 
motto. 

The  prime  event,  however,  of  a  journey  by  this  railway 
is  the  stop  made  at  a  cabin  near  Brunstain,  where  the 
passengers  are  reckoned  and  interchanges  take  place  for 
different  towns,  to  which  there  are  branch  lines.  Here 
half-a-dozen  vehicles  will  be  seen  clustered  together  on  the 
different  rails  waiting  while  a  man  with  book  and  pen  goes 
through  them  all  to  take  the  sum  of  the  persons  bound  in 
different  directions.  As  there  is  thus  an  interval  of  about 
five  minutes,  the  conductors  are  always  able  to  have  a  little 
gossip  with  each  other  about  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  if 
you  have  open  ears,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  hear  how  Jock's 
"meare"  hanked  yesterday  in  her  bridle,  or  Tarn  was  fined 
for  being  ten  minutes  too  late  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tunnel.  Very  probably  at  first  stopping  you  hear  one 
voice  saying : — 

"  Hoo  mony  hae  ye  the  day,  Wullie  ?  " 

"  Thirty-nine  and  a  half." 

"Hoo  mony  cam'  off?" 

"  Six— twa  Leith— four  Da'keith." 

A  pause  ensues,  during  which  you  may  amuse  yourself  by 
studying  the  productive  powers  of  a  neighbouring  turnip 
field  or  observing  the  bustle  about  the  door  of  the  pas- 
sengers' room.  But  hark  !  there  is  a  stamping  and  kicking 
as  of  horses.  Jock's  mare  has  once  more  become  disaffected. 
"  Haud  her  head !  Haud  her,  Steeve."  "  Man,  ye're  no  worth 
a  fardin."  "  Gie  me  the  whup:  I'll  learn  her  to  gang  on  that 
gate."  Then  a  stamping  worse  than  ever,  mingled  with  the 
cracks  of  the  whip,  the  execrations  of  the  men,  and  the 
clamours  of  women  from  the  coach  windows.  At  length 
peace  is  restored,  and  you  hear  a  former  dialogue  continued. 
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"There's  forty,  Wullie.  How  could  ye  say  there's  only 
thirty-nine  and  a  half?  " 

"Ye're  blind,  man.  D'ye  no  see  the  callant  sitting 
ahint?" 

"That  a  callant !    He's  as  muckle  a  man  as  ever  he'll  be." 

"Nae  matter.  I  only  got  twopence  frae  him.  Canna  ye 
mak'  haste,  man  ?  " 

"Weel,  weel,  ca'  him  a  half.  Thirty-nine  and  a  half. 
A'  richt  noo." 

"  Gie  me  the  book,  then." 

At  length,  the  business  of  reckoning  and  interchanging 
being  over,  the  carriages  are  all  allowed  to  go  off  to  their 
various  destinations,  leaving  the  cabin  to  two  hours  more  of 
rural  quiet.  The  Musselburgh  carnage,  upon  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  bestowed,  is  drawn  forward  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  there  and  then  stoppage  takes  place.  We 
have  now  reached  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  down  which  the  carriage  is  to  proceed  by 
its  own  weight,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Mussel- 
burgh,  or  rather  Fisherrow  Station  is  situated.  There  is 
therefore  no  longer  any  need  for  the  horse,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly unhooked  and  led  away  by  a  boy.  During  the  pause, 
and  the  first  slow  movement  of  the  detached  carriage,  you 
observe  one  or  two  carbonaceous  youths  from  the  village  of 
Wanton's  Wa's  quietly  attaching  themselves  to  the  rear  as 
an  unlicensed  addition  to  the  passengers — nobody  has  any 
fear  of  accidents  on  the  Innocent  Railway.  The  driver  is 
now  a  man  at  ease,  and  for  the  first  time  does  he  take  a 
snuff.  A  rustic  friend  to  whom  he  imparts  the  box  asks:  — 

"  Carrying  mony  eenoo,  Wullie  ?  " 

"Ay,  a  gude  wheen." 

"Ye  wad  hae  a  few  additional  on  the  Edinburgh  fast  day 
last  week  ?  " 
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"  An  awfu'  day  Thursday.     Five  thoosand." 

"  The  Yeomanry  Races,  too,  will  do  something  for  ye." 

"  Yes,  the  races  is  aye  three  thoosand  gude.  We'll 
gang  every  quarter  o'  an  hour  a'  day." 

"Ay,  and  the  Da'keith  fair'll  sune  be  on.  Everything 
helps." 

"  Ou  ay.  What  are  they  saying  o'  the  potatoes  doon  by 
wi'  you." 

"  Ou,  they're  sayin'  they're  no  sae  bad." 

But  agricultural  speculation  is  quickly  broken  off  by  the 
necessity  of  stopping  the  carriage  at  the  Stonyhill  crossing, 
in  order  to  let  off  Sir  Charles's  servant  with  a  basket. 
This  being  accomplished,  a  few  more  minutes  bring  us 
into  the  Station  at  Fisherrow.  The  passengers  land  in 
a  place  like  a  farm-yard,  where  ducks  and  hens  and  a 
lounging  dog  and  a  cottager's  children  are  quietly  going 
about  their  avocations  as  if  undreaming  they  were  within 
fifty  miles  of  such  a  thing  as  machinery.  And  so  ends 
the  journey  of  exactly  four  miles  and  three-quarters  by  the 
Innocent  Railway.  On  consulting  your  watch,  you  find 
it  has  required  exactly  forty  minutes. 

And  now,  my  co-mates,  I  would  ask  if  a  railway  of  this 
simple  and  primitive  character  be  not  something  infinitely 
better  than  your  whisking  locomotive  lines,  where  you 
never  have  leisure  a  moment  to  look  about  you.  There 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  shadow  of  a  comparison 
between  the  two.  By  the  Innocent  Railway  you  never 
feel  in  the  least  jeopardy;  your  journey  is  one  of  incident 
and  adventure ;  you  can  examine  the  crops  as  you  go  along  ; 
you  have  time  to  hear  the  news  from  your  companions; 
and  the  by-play  of  the  officials  is  a  source  of  never-failing 
amusement.  In  the  very  contemplation  of  the  innocence 
of  the  Railway,  you  find  your  heart  rejoiced.  Only  think  of 
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a  railway  having  a  board  at  all  the  stations  forbidding  the 
drivers  to  stop  by  the  way  to  feed  their  horses,  under  a 
penalty  of  half-a-crown — the  "  way  "  being  altogether  only 
a  few  miles.  Just  conceive  a  railway  where  the  carriages 
have  barefooted  boys  to  come  off  and  run  in  advance  to 
change  the  switches.  Or  imagine  any  other  railway  on 
earth  where  such  a  circumstance  as  the  following  could 
take  place.  During  a  pause  of  a  Musselbusgh  &/-train  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  a  quiet-looking  man  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  carriage,  said  to  a  friend  whom  he  recognised 
on  the  front  of  the  next  behind :  "  Is  the  charge  for  this 
railway  raised  lately?"  "No."  "Why,  I've  paid  six- 
pence." "You  should  only  have  paid  fourpence."  The 
inquiring  party  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  driver,  who 
came  up  at  that  moment.  An  answer  was  given  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  quiet  man  shrink  up  into  half  the  space. 

"  Didna  I  tell  ye  at  Fisherrow  that  I  couldna  gie  ye 
change  till  we  get  up  to  the  toon-n-n." 

Or  the  following  incident : — A  lady  proceeding  to  town 
with  (as  she  thought)  a  basket  containing  a  head-dress  for  a 
dinner-party  was  alarmed  to  discover  that  no  basket  was 
anywhere  visible.  Had  it  dropped  off?  Where  in  the 
world  was  it  ?  She  made  public  offer  of  a  shilling  for  the 
recovery  of  the  missing  article,  when  one  of  the  stentors  of 
the  railway  was  presently  heard  exclaiming,  "  Rin  awa' 
doon  the  tunnel,  Jock,  and  look  for  the  leddy's  basket." 

Jock,  however,  was  not  successful,  for  the  head-dress  was 
quietly  reposing  among  the  hens  and  bairns  at  the  Fisher- 
row  Terminus,  whence  it  was  duly  hauled  forward  by  the 
next  train. 

There  is  only  one  possible  objection  to  the  "  Innocent 
Railway,"  the  antiquated  ratio  of  speed  :  but  if  you  have 
time  to  wait  this  will  be  felt  as  no  disadvantage,  in  con- 
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nection  with  so  many  recommending  circumstances. 
Reader  !  if  you  ever  wish  to  dispel  the  "  blues  "  or  to  put 
to  rout  the  megrims,  and  are  at  what  Oliver  Cromwell  calls 
some  reasonable  good  leisure,  take  a  forenoon  trip  by 
"  The  Innocent  Railway." 


ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


XV,  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 
(1830-1867.) 

[Alexander  Smith,  poet  and  essayist,  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley  pattern- 
designer.  He  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Glasgow  in  order  to  pursue  his  father's  calling.  He  commenced  his 
career  by  contributing  articles  to  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  His  first  work 
was  A  Life  Drama,  published  in  1855,  which  was  warmly  praised  by 
George  Gilfillan,  and  led  to  his  being  appointed,  in  1854,  Secretary  of 
Edinburgh  University.  He  published  after  this  War  Sonnets,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sydney  Dobell,  1855;  City  Poems,  1857;  Edwin  of  Deira,  1861; 
Dreamt  harp,  a  volume  of  essays,  in  1863  ;  A  Summer  in  Skye,  and  an 
excellent  edition  of  Burns  in  1865;  also  two  novels,  Alfred  Haggarfs 
Households  1866,  and  Miss  Dona  McQnarrie,  1867.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Smith  excelled  in  descriptive  and  emotional 
passages,  but  his  works  are  deficient  in  vigorous,  incisive  thought. 
The  specimen  I  select  is  his  opening  essay  in  the  volume  entitled 
Dreamthorp.  The  example  is,  however,  so  long  that  I  can  only  find 
space  for  one  essay  of  his.] 


DREAMTHORP. 

(The  opening  paper  in  his  volume  of  Essays  of  that  title.) 

IT  matters  not  to  relate  how  or  when  I  became  a  denizen 
of  Dreamthorp ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  I  am  not  a 
native  born,  but  that  I  came  to  reside  in  it  a  good  while 
ago  now.  The  several  towns  and  villages  in  which,  in 
my  time,  I  have  pitched  a  tent  did  not  please  for  one 
obscure  reason  or  another ;  this  one  was  too  large,  t'other 
too  small :  but  when  on  a  summer  evening,  about  the  hour 
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of  eight,  I  first  beheld  Dreamthorp,  with  its  westward- 
looking  windows  painted  by  sunset,  its  children  playing  in 
the  single  straggling  street,  the  mothers  knitting  at  the  open 
doors,  the  fathers  standing  about  in  long  white  blouses, 
chatting  or  smoking ;  the  great  tower  of  the  ruined  castle 
rising  high  into  the  rosy  air,  with  a  whole  troop  of  swallows 
—by  distance  made  as  small  as  gnats — skimming  about 
its  rents  and  fissures  : — when  I  beheld  all  this,  I  felt 
instinctively  that  my  knapsack  might  be  taken  off  my 
shoulders,  that  my  tired  feet  might  roam  no  more,  that  at 
last,  on  the  planet,  I  had  found  a  home.  From  that 
evening  I  have  dwelt  here,  and  the  only  journey  I  am  like 
now  to  make  is  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  so  far  at  least  as 
distance  is  concerned,  from  the  house  in  which  I  live  to  the 
graveyard  beside  the  ruined  castle.  There,  with  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  I  trust  to  sleep  quietly  enough, 
and  nature  will  draw  over  our  heads  her  coverlet  of  green 
sod,  and  tenderly  tuck  us  in,  as  a  mother  her  sleeping  ones, 
so  that  no  sound  from  the  world  shall  ever  reach  us,  and 
no  sorrow  trouble  us  any  more. 

The  village  stands  far  inland ;  and  the  streams  that  trot 
through  the  soft  green  valleys  all  about  have  as  little 
knowledge  of  the  sea  as  the  three-years'-old  child  of  the 
storms  and  passions  of  manhood.  The  surrounding  country 
is  smooth  and  green,  full  of  undulations ;  and  pleasant 
country  roads  strike  through  it  in  every  direction,  bound 
for  distant  towns  and  villages,  yet  in  no  hurry  to  reach 
them.  On  these  roads  the  lark  in  summer  is  continually 
heard ;  nests  are  plentiful  in  the  hedges  and  dry  ditches ; 
and  on  the  grassy  banks,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bowed  dikes, 
the  blue-eyed  speedwell  smiles  its  benison  on  the  passing 
wayfarer.  On  these  roads  you  may  walk  for  a  year  and 
encounter  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  country  cart, 
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troops  of  tawny  children  from  the  woods,  laden  with  prim- 
roses, and,  at  long  intervals — for  people  in  this  district  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age — a  black  funeral  creeping  in  from  some 
remote  hamlet ;  and  to  this  last  the  people  reverently  doff 
their  hats  and  stand  aside.  Death  does  not  walk  about 
here  often,  but  when  he  does  he  receives  as  much  respect 
as  the  squire  himself.  Everything  round  one  is  unhurried, 
quiet,  moss-grown,  and  orderly.  Season  follows  in  the 
track  of  season,  and  one  year  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  another.  Time  should  be  measured  here  by  the 
silent  dial  rather  than  by  the  ticking  clock,  or  by  the  chimes 
of  the  church.  Dreamthorp  can  boast  of  a  respectable 
antiquity,  and  in  it  the  trade  of  the  builder  is  unknown. 
Ever  since  I  remember  not  a  single  stone  has  been  laid  on  the 
top  of  another.  The  castle,  inhabited  now  by  jackdaws  and 
starlings,  is  old ;  the  chapel,  which  adjoins  it,  is  older  still ; 
and  the  lake,  behind  both,  and  in  which  their  shadows  sleep, 
is,  I  suppose,  as  old  as  Adam.  A  fountain  in  the  market- 
place, all  mouths  and  faces  and  curious  arabesques — as  dry, 
however,  as  the  castle  moat — has  a  tradition  connected 
with  it;  and  a  great  noble  riding  through  the  street  one 
day,  several  hundred  years  ago,  was  shot  from  a  window  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  injured.  The  death  of  this  noble  is 
the  chief  link  which  connects  the  place  with  authentic 
history.  The  houses  are  old,  and  remote  dates  may  yet  be 
deciphered  on  the  stones  above  the  doors ;  the  apple-trees 
are  mossed  and  ancient ;  countless  generations  of  sparrows 
have  bred  in  the  thatched  roofs,  and  thereon  have  chirped 
out  their  lives.  In  every  room  of  the  place  men  have  been 
born — men  have  died.  On  Dreamthorp  centuries  have  fallen 
and  have  left  no  more  trace  than  have  last  winter's  snow- 
flakes.  This  commonplace  sequence  and  flowing  on  of  life 
is  immeasurably  affecting.  That  winter  morning  when 
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Charles  lost  his  head  in  front  of  the  banqueting-hall  of  his 
own  palace,  the  icicles  hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses 
here,  and  the  clown  kicked  the  snowballs  from  his  clouted 
shoon,  and  thought  but  of  his  supper  when,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  red  sun  set  in  his  purple  mist.  On  that  Sunday  in 
June  when  Waterloo  was  going  on,  the  gossips,  after  morn- 
ing service,  stood  on  the  country  roads  discussing  agricul- 
tural prospects,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  day 
passing  over  their  heads  would  be  a  famous  one  in  the 
calendar.  Battles  have  been  fought,  kings  have  died, 
history  has  transacted  itself, — but,  all  unheeding,  Dreamthorp 
has  watched  apple-trees  redden  and  wheat  ripen,  and 
smoked  its  pipe  and  quaffed  its  mug  of  beer  and  rejoiced 
over  its  new-born  children,  and  with  proper  solemnity 
carried  its  dead  to  the  churchyard.  As  I  gaze  on  the  village 
of  my  adoption,  I  think  of  many  things  very  far  removed 
and  seem  to  get  closer  to  them.  The  last  setting  sun  that 
Shakespeare  saw  reddened  the  windows  here,  and  struck 
warmly  on  the  faces  of  the  hinds  coming  home  from  the 
fields.  The  mighty  storm  that  raged  while  Cromwell  lay 
a  dying  made  all  the  oak-woods  groan  round  about  here 
and  tore  the  thatch  from  the  very  roofs  I  gaze  upon. 
When  I  think  on  this,  I  can  almost,  so  to  speak,  lay  my 
hand  on  Shakespeare  and  on  Cromwell.  These  poor  walls 
were  contemporaries  of  both,  and  I  find  something  affecting 
in  the  thought.  The  mere  soil  is,  of  course,  far  older  than 
either,  but  it  does  not  touch  one  in  the  same  way.  A  wall 
is  the  creation  of  a  human  hand,  the  soil  is  not. 

This  place  suits  my  whim,  and  I  like  it  better  year  after 
year.  As  with  everything  else,  since  I  began  to  love  it  I 
find  it  gradually  growing  beautiful.  Dreamthorp — a  castle, 
a  chapel,  a  lake,  a  straggling  strip  of  gray  houses,  with  a 
blue  film  of  smoke  over  all — lies  embosomed  in  emerald. 
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Summer,  with  its  daisies,  runs  up  to  every  cottage  door. 
From  the  little  height  where  I  am  now  sitting,  I  see  it 
beneath  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  peaceful.  The  wind 
and  the  birds  fly  over  it.  A  passing  sunbeam  makes 
brilliant  a  white  gable-end,  and  brings  out  the  colours  of 
the  blossomed  apple-tree  beyond,  and  disappears.  I  see 
figures  in  the  street,  but  hear  them  not.  The  hands  on  the 
church  clock  seem  always  pointing  to  one  hour.  Time  has 
fallen  asleep  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  I  make  a  frame  of 
my  fingers,  and  look  at  my  picture.  On  the  walls  of  the 
next  Academy's  Exhibition  will  hang  nothing  half  so 
beautiful ! 

My  village  is,  I  think,  a  special  favourite  of  summer. 
Every  window-sill  in  it,  she  touches  with  colour  and 
fragrance;  everywhere  she  wakens  the  drowsy  murmurs  of 
the  hives ;  every  place  she  scents  with  apple-blossom. 
Traces  of  her  hand  are  to  be  seen  on  the  weir  beside  the 
ruined  mill;  and  even  the  canal,  along  which  the  barges 
come  and  go,  has  a  great  white  water-lily  asleep  on  its  olive- 
coloured  face.  Never  was  velvet  on  a  monarch's  robe  so 
gorgeous  as  the  green  mosses  that  berough  the  roofs  of  farm 
and  cottage,  when  the  sunbeam  slants  on  them  and  goes. 
The  old  road  out  towards  the  common,  and  the  hoary  dikes 
that  might  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  generous  adorning  season;  for  every 
fisher  has  its  mossy  cushion,  and  the  old  blocks  themselves 
are  washed  by  the  loveliest  grey-green  lichens  in  the  world, 
and  the  large,  loose  stones  lying  on  the  ground  have 
gathered  to  themselves  the  peacefulest  mossy  coverings. 
Some  of  these  ha^Te  not  been  disturbed  for  a  century. 
Summer  has  adorned  my  village  as  gaily,  and  taken  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  task,  as  the  people  of  old,  when  Elizabeth 
was  queen,  took  in  the  adornment  of  the  may-pole  against 
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a  summer  festival.  And,  just  think,  not  only  Dream  thorp, 
but  every  English  village  she  has  made  beautiful,  after  one 
fashion  or  another — making  vivid  green  the  hill-slope  on 
which  straggling  white  Welsh  hamlets  hang  right  opposite 
the  sea;  drowning  in  apple-blossom  the  red  Sussex  ones  in 
the  fat  valley.  And  think,  once  more,  every  spear  of  grass 
in  England  she  has  touched  with  a  livelier  green;  the  crest 
of  every  bird  she  has  burnished.  Every  old  wall  between 
the  four  seas  has  received  her  mossy  and  licheny;  every 
nook  in  every  forest  she  has  sown  with  pale  flowers,  every 
marsh  she  has  dashed  with  the  fires  of  the  marigold.  And 
in  the  wonderful  night,  the  moon  knows  she  hangs — the 
planet  on  which  so  many  millions  of  us  fight,  and  sin,  and 
agonise,  and  die — a  sphere  of  glow  worm  light. 

Having  discoursed  so  long  about  Dreamthorp,  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  now  introduce  you  to  her  lions.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  common-place  kind;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  if  you  wish  to  find  romance  in  them,  you  must 
bring  it  with  you.  I  might  speak  of  the  old  church  tower, 
or  of  the  church-yard  beneath  it,  in  which  the  village  holds 
its  dead,  each  resting-place  marked  by  a  simple  stone,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  sleeper,  and  a 
Scripture  text  beneath,  in  which  live  our  hopes  of  immor- 
tality. But,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  begin 
with  the  canal,  which  wears  on  its  olive-coloured  face  the 
big  white  water-lily  already  chronicled.  Such  a  secluded 
place  is  Dreamthorp  that  the  railway  does  not  come  near, 
and  the  canal  is  the  only  thing  that  connects  it  with  the 
world.  It  stands  high,  and  from  it  the  undulating  country 
may  be  seen  stretching  away  into  the  gray  of  distance  with 
hills  and  woods  and  stains  of  smoke  that  mark  the  site  of 
villages.  Every  now  and  then  a  horse  comes  staggering 
along  the  towing-path,  trailing  a  sleepy  barge  filled  with 
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merchandise.  A  quiet,  redolent  life  these  bargemen  live  in 
the  summer  days.  One  lies  stretched  at  his  length  on  the 
sun-heated  plank;  his  companion  sits  smoking  in  the  little 
dog-hutch,  which  I  suppose  he  calls  a  cabin.  Silently  they 
come  and  go;  silently  the  wooden  bridge  lifts  to  let  them 
through.  The  horse  stops  at  the  bridge-house  for  a  drink, 
and  there  I  like  to  talk  a  little  with  the  men.  They  serve 
instead  of  a  newspaper,  and  retail  with  great  willingness  the 
news  they  have  picked  up  in  their  progress  from  town  to 
town.  I  am  told  they  sometimes  marvel  who  the  old 
gentleman  is,  who  accosts  them  from  beneath  a  huge 
umbrella  in  the  sun,  and  that  they  think  him  either  very 
wise  or  very  foolish.  Not  in  the  least  unnatural !  We  are 
great  friends,  I  believe— evidence  of  which  they  occasionally 
exhibit  by  requesting  me  to  disburse  a  trifle  for  drink 
money.  This  canal  is  a  great  haunt  of  mine  in  the  evening. 
The  water  hardly  invites  one  to  bathe  in  it,  and  a  delicate 
stomach  might  suspect  the  flavour  of  the  eels  caught  therein; 
yet,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  not  in  the  least  destitute  of  beauty. 
A  barge  trailing  up  through  it  in  the  sunset  is  a  pretty  sight; 
and  the  heavenly  crimsons  and  purples  sleep  quite  lovingly 
on  its  glossy  ripples.  Nor  does  the  evening  star  disdain  it, 
for  as  I  walk  along  I  see  it  mirrored  therein  as  clearly  as  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  itself. 

The  old  castle  and  chapel  already  alluded  to  are  perhaps 
to  a  stranger  the  points  of  attraction  in  Dreamthorp.  Back 
from  the  houses  is  the  lake,  on  the  green  sloping  banks  of 
which,  with  broken  windows  and  tombs,  the  ruins  stand. 
As  it  is  noon  and  the  weather  is  warm,  let  us  go  and  sit  on 
a  turret.  Here  on  those  very  steps,  as  old  ballads  tell,  a 
queen  sat  once,  day  by  day,  looking  southward  for  the  light 
of  returning  spears.  I  bethink  me  that  yesterday,  no  further 
gone,  I  went  to  visit  a  consumptive  shoemaker;  seated  here 
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I  can  single  out  his  very  house,  nay  the  very  window  of  the 
room  in  which  he  is  lying.  On  that  straw  roof  might  the 
raven  alight  and  flap  his  sable  wings.  There,  at  this  moment, 
is  the  supreme  tragedy  being  enacted.  A  woman  is  weeping 
there,  and  little  children  are  looking  on  with  a  sore  bewilder- 
ment. Before  nightfall  the  poor,  peaked  face  of  the  bowed 
artisan  will  have  gathered  its  infinite  peace,  and  the  widow 
will  be  led  away  from  the  bedside  by  the  tenderness  of 
neighbours,  and  the  cries  of  the  orphan  brood  will  be  stilled. 
And  yet  this  present  indubitable  suffering  and  loss  does  not 
touch  me  like  the  sorrow  of  the  woman  of  the  ballad,  the 
phantom  probably  of  a  minstrel's  brain.  The  shoemaker 
will  be  forgotten — I  shall  be  forgotten — and  long  after 
visitors  will  sit  here  and  look  out  on  the  landscape  and 
murmur  the  simple  lines.  But  why  do  death  and  dying 
obtrude  themselves  at  the  present  moment  ?  On  the  turret 
opposite,  about  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot,  is  as  pretty  a 
sight  as  eye  could  wish  to  see.  Two  young  people,  strangers 
apparently,  have  come  to  visit  the  ruin.  Neither  the  ballad 
queen,  nor  the  shoemaker  down  yonder,  whose  respirations 
are  getting  shorter  and  shorter,  touches  them  in  the  least. 
They  are  merry  and  happy,  and  the  grey-beard  turret  has 
not  the  heart  to  thrust  a  foolish  moral  upon  them.  They 
would  not  thank  him  if  he  did,  I  daresay.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  understand  him.  Time  enough  !  Twenty  years 
hence  they  will  be  able  to  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  count 
griefs  with  him,  and  tell  him  tale  for  tale.  Human  hearts 
get  ruinous  in  so  much  less  time  than  stone  walls  and 
towers.  See,  the  young  man  has  thrown  himself  down  at 
the  girl's  feet  on  a  little  space  of  grass.  In  her  scarlet  cloak 
she  looks  like  a  blossom  springing  out  of  a  crevice  on  the 
ruined  steps.  He  gives  her  a  flower,  and  she  bows  her  face 
down  over  it,  almost  to  her  knees.  What  did  the  flower 
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say?  Is  it  to  hide  a  blush?  He  looks  delighted,  and  I 
almost  think  I  see  a  proud  colour  on  his  brow.  As  I  gaze, 
these  young  people  make  for  me  a  perfect  idyll.  The 
generous,  ungrudging  sun,  the  melancholy  ruin  decked  like 
mad  Lear,  with  the  flowers  and  ivies  of  forgetfulness  and 
grief,  and  between  them,  sweet  and  evanescent,  human 
truth  and  love  ! 

Love  ! — does  it  yet  walk  the  world,  or  is  it  imprisoned  in 
poems  and  romances?  Has  not  the  circulating  library 
become  the  sole  home  of  the  passion  ?  Is  not  love 
become  the  exclusive  property  of  novelists  and  playwrights, 
to  be  used  by  them  only  for  professional  purposes  ?  Surely, 
if  the  men  I  see  are  lovers,  or  ever  have  been  lovers,  they 
would  be  nobler  than  they  are.  The  knowledge  that  he  is 
beloved  should — must  make  a  man  tender,  gentle,  upright, 
pure.  While  yet  a  youngster  in  a  jacket,  I  can  remember 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  several  years 
my  senior — after  the  fashion  of  youngsters  in  jackets. 
Could  I  have  fibbed  in  those  days  ?  Could  I  have  betrayed 
a  comrade?  Could  I  have  stolen  eggs  or  callow  young 
from  the  nest  ?  Could  I  have  stood  quietly  by  and  seen 
the  weak  or  the  maimed  bullied  ?  Nay,  verily  !  In  those 
absurd  days  she  lighted  up  the  whole  world  for  me.  To 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  her  was  like  the  happiness  of 
perpetual  holiday ;  when  she  asked  me  to  run  a  message 
for  her,  or  to  do  any,  the  slightest,  service  for  her,  I  felt  as 
if  a  patent  of  nobility  were  conferred  on  me.  I  kept  my 
passion  to  myself,  like  a  cake,  and  nibbled  it  in  private. 
Juliet  was  several  years  my  senior,  and  had  a  lover — was,  in 
point  of  fact,  actually  engaged ;  and,  in  looking  back,  I  can 
remember  I  was  too  much  in  love  to  feel  the  slightest 
twinge  of  jealousy.  I  can  remember  also  seeing  Romeo 
for  the  first  time,  and  thinking  him  a  greater  man  than 
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Caesar  or  Napoleon.  The  worth  I  credited  him  with,  the 
cleverness,  the  goodness,  the  everything/  He  awed  me  by 
his  manner  and  bearing.  He  accepted  that  girl's  love 
coolly  and  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  put  him  no  more  about 
than  a  crown  and  sceptre  puts  about  a  king.  What  I 
would  have  given  my  life  to  possess — being  only  fourteen, 
it  was  not  much  to  part  with,  after  all — he  wore  it  lightly, 
as  he  wore  his  gloves  or  his  cane.  It  did  not  seem  a  bit 
too  good  for  him.  His  self-possession  appalled  me.  If  I 
had  seen  him  take  the  sun  out  of  the  sky  and  put  it  in  his 
breeches'  pocket,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  surprised.  Well,  years  after,  when  I  had  dis- 
carded my  passion  with  my  jacket,  I  have  assisted  this 
middle-aged  Romeo  home  from  a  roystering  wine  party, 
and  heard  him  hiccough  out  his  marital  annoyances,  with 
the  strangest  remembrances  of  old  times,  and  the  strangest 
deductions  therefrom.  Did  that  man  with  the  idiotic 
laugh  and  the  blurred  utterance  ever  love  ?  Was  he  ever 
capable  of  loving?  I  protest  I  have  my  doubts.  But 
where  are  my  young  people  ?  Gone !  So  it  is  always. 
We  begin  to  moralise  and  look  wise,  and  Beauty,  who  is 
something  of  a  coquette,  and  of  an  exacting  turn  of  mind, 
and  likes  attentions,  gets  disgusted  with  our  wisdom  or  our 
stupidity,  and  goes  off  in  a  huff.  Let  the  baggage  ! 

The  ruined  chapel  adjoins  the  ruined  castle  on  which  I 
am  now  sitting,  and  is  evidently  a  building  of  much  older 
date.  It  is  a  mere  shell  now.  It  is  quite  roofless,  ivy 
covers  it  in  part ;  the  stone  tracery  of  the  great  western 
window  is  still  intact,  but  the  coloured  glass  is  gone  with 
the  splendid  vestments  of  the  abbot,  the  fuming  incense, 
the  chanting  choirs,  and  the  patient  sad-eyed  monks,  who 
muttered  Aves,  shrived  guilt,  and  illuminated  missals. 
Time  was  when  this  place  breathed  actual  benedictions, 
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and  was  a  home  of  active  peace.  At  present  it  is  visited 
only  by  the  stranger,  and  delights  but  the  antiquary.  The 
village  people  have  so  little  respect  for  it,  that  they  do  not 
even  consider  it  haunted.  There  are  several  tombs  in  the 
interior,  bearing  knights'  escutcheons,  which  time  has  sadly 
defaced.  The  dust  you  stand  upon  is  noble.  Earls  have 
been  brought  here  in  dinted  mail  from  battle,  and  earls 
wives  from  the  pangs  of  child-bearing.  The  last  trumpet 
will  break  the  slumber  of  a  right  honourable  company. 
One  of  the  tombs — the  most  perfect  of  all  in  point  of  preser- 
vation— I  look  at  often,  and  try  to  conjecture  what  it  com- 
memorates. With  all  my  fancies,  I  can  get  no  farther 
than  the  old  story  of  love  and  death.  There,  on  the  slab, 
the  white  figures  sleep ;  marble  hands,  folded  in  prayer,  on 
marble  breasts.  And  I  like  to  think  that  he  was  brave, 
she  beautiful ;  that  although  the  monument  is  worn  by- 
time,  and  sullied  by  the  stains  of  the  weather,  the  qualities 
which  it  commemorates — husbandly  and  wifely  affection, 
courtesy,  courage,  knightly  scorn  of  wrong  and  falsehood, 
meekness,  penitence,  charity — are  existing  yet  somewhere, 
recognisable  by  each  other.  The  man  who  in  this  world 
can  keep  the  whiteness  of  his  soul,  is  not  likely  to  lose  it 
in  any  other. 

In  summer  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  floating  about  the 
lake.  The  landing-place  to  which  my  boat  is  tethered  is 
ruinous,  like  the  chapel  and  palace,  and  my  embarkation 
causes  quite  a  stir  in  the  sleepy  little  village.  Small  boys 
leave  their  games  and  mud-pies,  and  gather  round  in  silence; 
they  have  seen  me  get  off  a  hundred  times,  but  their  interest 
in  the  matter  seems  always  new.  Not  unfrequently  an  idle 
cobbler,  in  red  nightcap  and  leathern  apron,  leans  on  a 
broken  stile,  and  honours  my  proceedings  with  his  atten- 
tion. I  shoot  ofif,  and  the  human  knot  dissolves.  The  lake 
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contains  three  islands,  each  with  a  solitary  tree,  and  on 
these  islands  the  swans  breed.  I  feed  the  birds  daily  with 
bits  of  bread.  See,  one  comes  gliding  towards  me,  with 
superbly  arched  neck,  to  receive  its  customary  alms !  How 
wildly  beautiful  its  motions  !  How  haughtily  it  begs  !  The 
green  pasture-lands  run  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
into  it  in  the  afternoons  the  red  kine  wade,  and  stand 
knee-deep  in  their  shadows,  surrounded  by  troops  of  flies. 
Patiently  the  honest  creatures  abide  the  attacks  of  their 
tormentors.  Now  one  swishes  itself  with  its  tail — now  its 
neighbour  flaps  a  huge  ear. 

I  draw  my  oars  alongside  and  let  my  boat  float  at  its  own 
will.  The  soft  blue  heavenly  abysses,  the  wandering  streams 
of  vapour,  the  long  beaches  of  rippled  cloud,  are  glassed 
and  repeated  in  the  lake.  Dreamthorp  is  silent  as  a  picture, 
the  voices  of  the  children  are  mute ;  and  the  smoke  from 
the  houses,  the  blue  pillars  all  sloping  in  one  angle,  floats 
upward  as  if  in  sleep.  Grave  and  stern  the  old  castle  rises 
from  its  emerald  banks,  which  long  ago  came  down  to  the 
lake,  in  terrace  on  terrace,  gay  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
with  stone  nymph  and  satyrs  hid  in  every  nook.  Silent  and 
empty  enough  to-day  !  A  flock  of  daws  suddenly  bursts  out 
from  a  turret,  and  round  and  round  they  wheel,  as  if  in 
panic.  Has  some  great  scandal  exploded?  Has  a  con- 
spiracy been  discovered  ?  Has  a  revolution  broken  out  ? 
The  excitement  has  subsided,  and  one  of  them,  perched  on 
the  old  banner-staff,  chatters  confidentially  to  himself  as 
he,  sideways,  eyes  the  world  beneath  him.  Floating  about 
thus,  time  passes  swiftly,  for,  before  I  know  where  I  am, 
the  kine  have  withdrawn  from  the  lake  to  couch  on  the 
herbage,  while  one  on  a  little  height  is  lowing  for  the  milk- 
maid and  her  pails.  Along  the  road  I  see  the  labourers 
coming  home  for  supper,  while  the  sun,  setting  behind  me, 
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makes  the  village  windows  a  blaze;  and  so  I  take  out  my 
oars,  and  pull  leisurely  through  waters  faintly  flushed  with 
evening  colours. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Buckle  could  have  written  his 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Dreamthorp,  because  in  it  books, 
conversation,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  intellectual 
life  are  not  to  be  procured.  I  am  acquainted  with  birds, 
and  the  building  of  nests — with  wild  flowers,  and  the 
seasons  in  which  they  blow, — but  with  the  big  world  far 
away,  with  what  men  and  women  are  thinking,  and  doing, 
and  saying,  I  am  acquainted  only  through  the  Times,  and 
the  occasional  magazine  and  review  sent  by  friends  whom  I 
have  not  looked  upon  for  years,  but  by  whom,  it  seems,  I 
am  not  yet  forgotten.  The  village  has  but  few  intellectual 
wants,  and  the  intellectual  supply  is  strictly  measured  by 
the  demand.  Still,  there  is  something.  Down  in  the 
village,  and  opposite  the  curiously-carved  fountain,  is  a 
school-room  which  can  accommodate  a  couple  of  hundred 
people  on  a  pinch.  There  are  our  public  meetings  held. 
Musical  entertainments  have  been  given  there,  by  a  single 
performer.  In  that  school-room,  last  winter,  an  American 
biologist  terrified  the  villagers,  and,  to  their  simple  under- 
standings, mingled  up  the  next  world  with  this.  Now  and 
again  some  rare  bird  of  an  itinerant  lecturer  covers  dead 
walls  with  posters,  yellow  and  blue,  and  to  that  school-room 
we  flock  to  hear  him.  His  rounded  periods  the  eloquent 
gentleman  devolves  amidst  a  respectful  silence.  His 
audience  do  not  understand  him,  but  they  see  that  the 
clergyman  does  and  the  doctor  does ;  and  so  they  are 
content,  and  look  as  attentive  and  wise  as  possible.  Then, 
in  connection  with  the  school-room,  there  is  a  public  library, 
where  books  are  exchanged  once  a  month.  This  library  is 
a  kind  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  disabled  novels  and 
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romances.  Each  of  these  books  has  been  in  the  wars; 
some  are  unquestionable  antiques.  The  tears  of  three 
generations  have  fallen  upon  their  dusty  pages.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  are  of  another  age  than  ours.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  is  standing  with  his  hat  under  his  arm.  Tom 
Jones  plops  from  the  tree  into  the  water,  to  the  infinite 
distress  of  Sophia.  Moses  comes  home  from  market  with 
his  stock  of  shagreen  spectacles.  Lovers,  warriors,  and 
villains — as  dead  to  the  present  generation  of  readers  as 
Cambyses — are  weeping,  righting,  and  intriguing.  These 
books,  tattered  and  torn  as  they  are,  are  read  with  delight 
to-day.  The  viands  are  celestial,  if  set  forth  on  a  dingy 
tablecloth.  The  gaps  and  chasms  which  occur  in  pathetic 
or  perilous  chapters  are  felt  to  be  personal  calamities.  It  is 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  tenderness  that  I  look  upon  these 
books ;  I  think  of  the  dead  fingers  that  have  turned  over 
the  leaves,  of  the  dead  eyes  that  have  travelled  along  the 
lines.  An  old  novel  has  a  history  of  its  own.  When  fresh 
and  new,  and  before  it  had  breathed  its  secret,  it  lay  on  my 
lady's  table.  She  killed  the  weary  day  with  it,  and  when 
night  came  it  was  placed  beneath  her  pillow.  At  the  sea- 
side a  couple  of  foolish  heads  have  bent  over  it,  hands  have 
touched  and  tingled,  and  it  has  heard  vows  and  protesta- 
tions as  passionate  as  any  its  pages  contained.  Coming 
down  in  the  world,  Cinderella  in  the  kitchen  has  blubbered 
over  it  by  the  light  of  a  surreptitious  candle,  conceiving 
herself  the  while  the  magnificent  Georgiana,  and  Lord 
Mordaunt,  Georgiana's  lover,  the  potboy  round  the  corner. 
Tied  up  with  many  a  dingy  brother,  the  auctioneer  knocks 
the  bundle  down  to  the  bidder  of  a  few  pence,  and  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  quiet  cove  of  some  village  library,  where 
with  some  difficulty — as  if  from  want  of  teeth — and  with 
numerous  interruptions — as  if  from  lack  of  memory — it  tells 
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its  old  stories,  and  makes  tears,  and  blushes,  and  laughter 
as  of  yore.  Thus  it  spends  its  age,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
will  become  unintelligible,  and  then,  in  the  dustbin,  like 
poor  human  mortals  in  the  grave,  it  will  rest  from  all  its 
labours.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  which  such 
books  have  conferred.  How  often  have  they  loosed  the 
chain  of  circumstance?  What  unfamiliar  tears — what  un- 
familiar laughter  they  have  caused !  What  chivalry  and 
tenderness  they  have  infused  into  rustic  loves !  Of  what 
weary  hours  they  have  cheated  and  beguiled  their  readers ! 
The  big,  solemn  history-books  are  in  excellent  preservation; 
the  story-books  are  defaced  and  frayed,  and  their  out-of- 
elbows  condition  is  their  pride,  and  the  best  justification  of 
their  existence.  They  are  tashed,  as  roses  are  by  being 
eagerly  handled  and  smelt.  I  observed,  too,  that  the  most 
ancient  romances  are  not  in  every  case  the  most  severely 
worn.  It  is  the  pace  that  tells  in  horses,  men,  and  books. 
There  are  Nestors  wonderfully  hale;  there  are  juveniles  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  One  of  the  youngest  books,  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  is  absolutely  falling  to  pieces.  That 
book,  like  Italy,  is  possessor  of  the  fatal  gift ;  but  happily, 
in  its  case,  everything  can  be  rectified  by  a  new  edition. 
We  have  buried  warriors  and  poets,  princes  and  queens, 
but  no  one  of  these  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  sincerer 
mourners  than  was  "  Little  Nell." 

Besides  the  itinerant  lecturer  and  the  permanent  library, 
we  have  the  Sunday  sermon.  These  sum  up  the  intellectual 
aids  and  furtherances  of  the  whole  place.  We  have  a  church 
and  a  chapel,  and  I  attend  both.  The  Dreamthorp  people 
are  Dissenters  for  the  most  part — why,  I  could  never  under- 
stand; because  Dissent  implies  a  certain  intellectual  effort. 
But  Dissenters  they  are,  and  Dissenters  they  are  likely  to 
remain.  In  an  ungainly  building,  filled  with  hard,  gaunt 
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pews,  without  an  organ,  without  a  touch  of  colour  in  the 
windows,  with  nothing  to  stir  the  imagination,  or  the 
devotional  sense,  the  simple  people  worship.  On  Sunday 
they  are  put  on  a  diet  of  spiritual  bread  and  water.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  desire  more  generous  food.  But  the 
labouring  people  listen  attentively,  till  once  they  fall  asleep, 
and  they  wake  up  to  receive  the  benediction,  with  a  feeling 
of  having  done  their  duty.  They  know  they  ought  to  go  to 
chapel,  and  they  go.  I  go  likewise,  from  habit,  although  I 
have  long  ago  lost  the  power  of  following  a  discourse.  In 
my  pew,  and  whilst  the  clergyman  is  going  on,  I  think  of  the 
strangest  things — of  the  tree  at  the  window,  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  dead  outside,  of  the  wheat-fields  and  the  corn-fields 
beyond  and  all  around.  And  the  odd  thing  is,  that  it  is 
during  sermon  only  that  my  mind  flies  off  at  a  tangent  and 
busies  itself  with  things  removed  from  the  place  and  the 
circumstances.  Whenever  it  is  finished,  fancy  returns  from 
her  wanderings,  and  I  am  alive  to  the  objects  around  me. 
The  clergyman  knows  my  humour,  and  is  good  Christian 
enough  to  forgive  me;  and  he  smiles  good-humouredly  to 
let  me  have  the  chapel  keys  that  I  may  enter  when  in  the 
mood  and  preach  a  sermon  to  myself.  To  my  mind,  an 
empty  chapel  is  impressive;  a  crowded  one  comparatively  a 
common-place  affair.  Alone,  I  could  choose  my  own  text, 
and  my  silent  discourse  would  not  be  without  its  practical 
applications. 

An  idle  life  I  live  in  this  place,  as  the  world  counts  it, 
but  then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  differing  from  the  world 
as  to  the  meaning  of  idleness.  A  windmill  twirling  its  arms 
all  day  is  admirable  only  when  there  is  corn  to  grind;  twirl- 
ing its  arms  only  for  the  mere  barren  pleasure  of  twirling 
them,  or  for  the  sake  of  looking  busy,  does  not  deserve  any 
rapturous  paean  of  praise.  I  must  be  made  happy  after  my 
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own  fashion,  not  after  the  fashion  of  other  people.  Here  I 
can  live  as  I  please,  here  I  can  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  my  whim.  Here  I  play  with  my  own  thoughts — here  I 
ripen  for  the  grave  ! 
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XVI,  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 
(1810-1882.) 

[Son  of  Professor  John  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Broughton  Place  U.P.  Church, 
Edinburgh  ;  born  at  Biggar,  Lanarkshire;  educated  at  the  High  School 
and  University  of  Edinburgh.  Graduated  M.D.  of  that  college,  and 
F.R.S.E.  Was  a  busy  physician,  yet  found  time  to  write  many 
charming  essays  in  various  periodicals,  afterwards  collected  into  three 
volumes  under  the  title  of  Hor<z  Sttbseciva.  All  the  three  papers 
selected  as  specimens  are  taken  from  vol.  ii.  of  the  series.] 

DR.    GEORGE   WILSON. 

(See  p.  153  of  vol.  ii.  Hora  Subseciva,} 

AMONG  the  many  students  at  our  University  who  some  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago  started  on  the  great  race,  in  the  full 
flush  of  youth  and  health,  and  with  that  strong  hunger  for 
knowledge  which  only  the  young,  or  those  who  keep  them- 
selves so,  ever  know,  there  were  three  lads — Edward  Forbes, 
Samuel  Brown,  and  George  Wilson — who  soon  moved  on 
to  the  front  and  took  the  lead.  They  are  now  all  three  in 
their  graves. 

No  three  minds  could  well  have  been  more  diverse  in 
constitution  or  bias ;  each  was  typical  of  a  generic  differ- 
ence from  the  others.  What  they  cordially  agreed  in,  was 
their  hunting  in  the  same  field  and  for  the  same  game. 
The  truth  about  this  visible  world,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
was  their  quarry.  This  one  thing  they  set  themselves  to 
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do,  but  each  had  his  own  special  gift,  and  took  his  own 
road— each  had  his  own  special  choice  of  instruments  and 
means.  Any  one  man  combining  their  essential  powers 
would  have  been  the  epitome  of  a  natural  philosopher,  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  man  who  would  master  the  philosophy 
of  nature. 

Edward  Forbes,  who  bulks  largest  at  present,  and 
deservedly,  for  largeness  was  of  his  essence,  was  the 
observer  proper.  He  saw  everything  under  the  broad  and 
searching  light  of  day,  white  and  uncoloured,  and  with  an 
unimpassioned  eye.  What  he  was  after  were  the  real 
appearances  of  things ;  phenomena  as  such  j  all  that  seems 
to  be.  His  was  the  search  after  what  is,  over  the  great 
field  of  the  world.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  natural 
historian,  an  observer  and  recorder  of  what  is  seen  and  of 
what  goes  on,  and  not  less  of  what  has  been  seen  and  what 
has  gone  on,  in  this  wonderful  historic  earth  of  ours,  with 
all  its  fulness.  He  was  keen,  exact,  capacious, — tranquil 
and  steady  in  his  gaze  as  nature  herself.  He  was,  thus  far, 
kindred  to  Aristotle,  to  Pliny,  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  and 
Humboldt,  though  the  great  German,  and  the  greater 
Stagirite,  had  higher  and  deeper  spiritual  insights  than 
Edward  Forbes  ever  gave  signs  of.  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  Dr.  George  Wilson  was  up  to  his  death  engaged  in 
preparing  his  Memoir  and  Remains  for  the  press.  Who 
will  now  take  up  the  tale  ? 

Samuel  Brown  was,  so  to  speak,  at  the  opposite  pole — 
rapid,  impatient,  fearless,  full  of  passion  and  imaginative 
power — desiring  to  divine  the  essences  rather  than  the 
appearances  of  things — in  search  of  the  what  chiefly  in 
order  to  question  it,  make  it  give  up  at  whatever  cost  the 
secret  of  its  why;  his  fiery,  projective,  subtle  spirit  could 
riot  linger  in  the  outer  fields  of  mere  observation,  though 
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he  had  a  quite  rare  faculty  for  seeing  as  well  as  for  looking, 
which  latter  act,  however,  he  greatly  preferred ;  but  he 
pushed  into  the  heart  and  inner  life  of  every  question,  eager 
to  evoke  from  it  the  very  secret  of  itself.  Forbes,  as  we 
have  said,  wandered  at  will,  and  with  a  settled  purpose  and 
a  fine  hunting  scent,  at  his  leisure,  and  free  and  almost 
indifferent,  over  the  ample  fields — happy  and  joyous  and 
full  of  work — unencumbered  with  theory  or  with  wings,  for 
he  cared  not  to  fly.  Samuel  Brown,  whose  wings  were 
perhaps  sometimes  too  much  for  him,  more  ambitious, 
more  of  a  solitary  turn,  was  for  ever  climbing  the  Mount 
Sinais  and  Pisgahs  of  science,  to  speak  with  Him  whose 
haunt  they  were, — climbing  there  all  alone  and  in  the  dark, 
and  with  much  peril,  if  haply  he  might  descry  the  break  of 
day  and  the  promised  land ;  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  diving 
into  deep  and  not  undangerous  wells,  that  he  might  the 
better  see  the  stars  at  noon,  and  possibly  find  Her  who  is 
said  to  lurk  there.  He  had  more  of  Plato,  though  he 
wanted  the  symmetry  and  persistent  grandeur  of  the  son  of 
Anston.  He  was  perhaps  liker  his  own  favourite  Kepler ; 
such  a  man  in  a  word  as  we  have  not  seen  since  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  whom  in  many  things  he  curiously 
resembled,  and  not  the  least  in  this,  that  the  prose  of  each 
was  more  poetical  than  the  verse. 

His  fate  has  been  a  mournful  and  a  strange  one,  but  he 
knew  it,  and  encountered  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
it  entailed.  He  perilled  everything  on  his  theory;  and  if 
this  hypothesis — it  may  be  somewhat  prematurely  uttered 
to  the  world,  and  the  full  working  out  of  which,  by  rigid 
scientific  realisation,  was  denied  him  by  years  of  intense 
and  incapacitating  suffering,  ending  only  in  death,  but  the 
"  relevancy "  of  which,  to  use  the  happy  expression  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  we  hold  him  to  have  proved,  and  in  giving  a 
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glimpse  of  which,  he  showed,  we  firmly  believe,  what  has 
been  called  that  "instinctive  grasp  which  the  healthy 
imagination  takes  of  possible  truth," — if  his  theory  of  the 
unity  of  matter,  and  the  consequent  transmutability  of  the 
now  called  elementary  bodies,  were  substantiated  in  the 
lower  but  essential  platform  of  actual  experiment,  this, 
along  with  his  original  doctrine  of  atoms  and  their  forces, 
would  change  the  entire  face  of  chemistry,  and  make  a 
Cosmos  where  now  there  is  endless  agglomeration  and 
confusion, — would,  in  a  word,  do  for  the  science  of  the 
molecular  constitution  of  matter  and  its  laws  of  action  and 
reaction  at  insensible  distances,  what  Newton's  doctrine  of 
gravitation  has  done  for  the  celestial  dynamics.  For,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  highest  speculation  and  proof  in 
this  department — by  such  men  as  Dumas,  Faraday,  and 
William  Thomson,  and  others — points  in  this  direction;  it 
does  no  more  as  yet  perhaps  than  point,  but  some  of  us 
may  live  to  see  "  resurgam"  inscribed  over  Samuel  Brown's 
untimely  grave,  and  applied  with  gratitude  and  honour  to 
him  whose  eyes  closed  in  darkness  on  the  one  great  object 
of  his  life,  and  the  hopes  of  whose  "  unaccomplished  years  " 
lie  buried  with  him. 

Very  different  from  either,  though  worthy  of  and  capable 
of  relishing  much  that  was  greatest  and  best  in  both,  was 
he  whom  we  all  loved  and  mourn,  and  who,  this  day  week,1 
was  carried  by  such  a  multitude  of  mourners  to  that  grave, 
which  to  his  eye  had  been  open  and  ready  for  years. 

George  Wilson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.  His 
father,  Mr.  Archibald  Wilson,  was  a  wine  merchant,  and 
died  sixteen  years  ago ;  his  mother,  Janet  Aitken,  still  lives 
to  mourn  and  to  remember  him,  and  she  will  agree  with  us 
that  it  is  sweeter  to  remember  him  than  to  have  converse 
1  Monday,  28th  November  1859. 
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with  the  rest.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him,  and  to  enjoy  his  bright  and  rich  and  beautiful  mind, 
will  not  need  to  go  far  to  learn  where  it  was  that  her  son 
George  got  all  of  that  genius  and  worth  and  delightfulness 
which  is  transmissible.  She  verifies  what  is  so  often  and 
so  truly  said  of  the  mothers  of  remarkable  men.  She  was 
his  first  and  best  Alma  Mater,  and  in  many  senses  his  last, 
for  her  influence  over  him  continued  through  life.  George 
had  a  twin  brother,  who  died  in  early  life ;  and  we  cannot 
help  referring  to  his  being  one  of  twins,  something  of 
that  wonderful  faculty  of  attracting  and  being  personally 
loved  by  those  about  him,  which  was  one  of  his  strongest 
as  it  was  one  of  his  most  winning  powers.  He  was  always 
fond  of  books,  and  of  fun,  the  play  of  the  mind.  He  left 
the  High  School  at  fifteen  and  took  to  medicine ;  but  he 
soon  singled  out  chemistry,  and,  under  the  late  Kenneth 
Kemp,  and  our  own  distinguished  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  himself  a  first-class  chemist,  he  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  to  become  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graham,  then  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University 
College,  and  now  Master  of  the  Mint.  So  he  came  out  of 
a  thorough  and  good  school,  and  had  the  best  of  masters. 

He  then  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  became  a  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  in  what  is  now  called  the  extra-academical 
school  of  medicine,  but  which  in  our  day  was  satisfied  with 
the  title  of  private  lecturers.  He  became  at  once  a  great 
favourite,  and,  had  his  health  and  strength  enabled  him,  he 
would  have  been  long  a  most  successful  and  popular 
teacher;  but  general  feeble  health,  and  a  disease  in  the 
ankle-joint  requiring  partial  amputation  of  the  foot,  and 
recurrent  attacks  of  a  serious  kind  in  his  lungs,  made  his 
life  of  public  teaching  one  long  and  sad  trial.  How  nobly, 
how  sweetly,  how  cheerily  he  bore  all  these  long  baffling 
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years ;  how  his  bright,  active,  ardent,  unsparing  soul  lorded 
it  over  his  frail  but  willing  body,  making  it  do  more  than 
seemed  possible,  and  as  it  were  by  sheer  force  of  will 
ordering  it  to  live  longer  than  was  in  it  to  do,  those  who 
lived  with  him  and  witnessed  this  triumph  of  spirit  over 
matter,  will  not  soon  forget.  It  was  a  lesson  to  every  one 
of  what  true  goodness  of  nature,  elevated  and  cheered  by 
the  highest  and  happiest  of  all  motives,  can  make  a  man 
endure,  achieve,  and  enjoy. 

As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  in  1855  to 
the  newly-constituted  Professorship  of  Technology,  and  to 
the  Curatorship  of  the  Industrial  Museum.  The  expen- 
diture of  thought,  of  ingenuity,  of  research  and  management 
— the  expenditure,  in  a  word,  of  himself — involved  in 
originating  and  giving  form  and  purpose  to  a  scheme  so 
new  and  so  undefined,  and,  in  our  view,  so  undefinable, 
must,  we  fear,  have  shortened  his  life,  and  withdrawn  his 
precious  and  quite  singular  powers  of  illustrating  and  adorn- 
ing, and,  in  the  highest  sense,  sanctifying  and  blessing 
science,  from  this  which  seemed  always  to  us  his  proper 
sphere.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges,  the 
institution  of  such  a  chair  at  all,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  a  University  such  as  ours,  and  the  attaching  to  it  the 
conduct  of  a  great  Museum  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  was 
somewhat  hastily  gone  into,  and  might  have  with  advantage 
waited  for  and  obtained  a  little  more  consideration  and 
forethought.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dr.  Wilson  did  his  duty 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul — making  a  class,  which  was 
always  increasing,  and  which  was  at  its  largest  at  his  death. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  Dr.  Wilson 
as  an  author,  as  an  academic  and  popular  lecturer,  as  a 
member  of  learned  societies,  as  a  man  of  exquisite  literary 
powers  and  fancy,  and  as  a  citizen  of  remarkable  public 
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acceptation.  This  must  come  from  some  more  careful,  and 
fuller,  and  more  leisurely  record  of  his  genius  and  worth. 
What  he  was  as  a  friend  it  is  not  for  us  to  say;  we  only 
know  that  when  we  leave  this  world  we  would  desire  no 
better  memorial  than  to  be  remembered  by  as  many  as  George 
Wilson  now  is,  and  always  will  be.  His  Life  of  Cavendish 
is  admirable  as  a  biography,  full  of  life,  of  picturesque 
touches,  and  of  realisation  of  the  man  and  of  his  times,  and 
is,  moreover,  thoroughly  scientific,  containing,  among  other 
discussions,  by  far  the  best  account  of  the  great  water 
controversy  from  the  Cavendish  point  of  view.  His  Life  of 
John  Reid  is  a  vivid  and  memorable  presentation  to  the 
world  of  the  true  lineaments,  manner  of  life,  and  inmost 
thought  and  heroic  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the  noble 
scientific  achievements  of  that  strong,  truthful,  courageous, 
and  altogether  admirable  man,  and  true  discoverer — a 
genuine  follower  of  John  Hunter. 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  is  a  prose  poem,  a  hymn 
of  the  finest  utterance  and  fancy — the  white  light  of  science 
diffracted  through  the  crystalline  prism  of  his  mind  into  the 
coloured  glories  of  the  spectrum;  truth  dressed  in  the 
iridescent  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  not  the  less  but  all  the 
more  true.  His  other  papers  in  the  British  Quarterly^  the 
North  British  Review,  and  his  last  gem  on  "  Paper,  Pens, 
and  Ink"  in  his  valued  and  generous  friend  Macmillan's 
first  number  of  his  Magazine,  are  all  astonishing  proofs  of 
the  brightness,  accuracy,  vivacity,  unweariedness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  endless  sympathy  and  affectionate  play  of 
his  affections  with  the  full  round  of  scientific  truth.  His 
essay  on  "Colour  Blindness"  is,  we  believe,  as  perfect  a 
monogram  as  exists,  and  will  remain  likely  untouched  and 
unadded  to,  factum  ad  unguem.  As  may  be  seen  from 
these  remarks,  we  regard  him  not  so  much  as,  like  Edward 
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Forbes,  a  great  observer  and  quiet  gerieraliser,  or,  like 
Samuel  Brown,  a  discoverer  and  philosopher  properly  so 
called — though,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  enough  of  these 
two  men's  prime  qualities  to  understand  and  relish  and 
admire  them.  His  great  quality  lay  in  making  men  love 
ascertained  and  recorded  truth,  scientific  truth  especially ; 
he  made  his  reader  and  hearer  enjoy  facts.  He  illuminated 
the  Book  of  Nature  as  they  did  the  missals  of  old.  His 
nature  was  so  thoroughly  composite,  so  in  full  harmony 
with  itself,  that  no  one  faculty  could  or  cared  to  act  without 
calling  in  all  the  others  to  join  in  full  chorus.  To  take  an 
illustration  from  his  own  science,  his  faculties  interpene- 
trated and  interfused  themselves  into  each  other,  as  the 
gases  do,  by  a  law  of  their  nature.  Thus  it  was  that  every- 
body understood  and  liked  and  was  impressed  by  him ;  he 
touched  them  at  every  point.  Knowledge  was  to  him  no 
barren,  cold  essence :  it  was  alive  and  flushed  with  the 
colours  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  all  over  with  light  and 
stars.  His  flowers — and  his  mind  was  full  of  flowers — were 
from  seeds,  and  were  sown  by  himself.  They  were  neither 
taken  from  other  gardens  and  stuck  in  rootless,  as  children 
do,  much  less  were  they  of  the  nature  of  gumflowers,  made 
with  hands,  wretched  and  dry  and  scentless. 

Truth  of  science  was  to  him  a  body,  full  of  loveliness, 
perfection,  and  strength,  in  which  dwelt  the  unspeakable 
Eternal.  This,  which  was  the  dominant  idea  of  his  mind 
— the  goodliness,  and  not  less  the  godliness  of  all  science — 
made  his  whole  life,  his  every  action,  every  letter  he  wrote, 
every  lecture  he  delivered,  his  last  expiring  breath,  instinct 
with  the  one  constant  idea  that  all  truth,  all  goodness,  all 
science,  all  beauty,  all  gladness,  are  but  the  expression  of 
the  mind  and  will  and  heart  of  the  Great  Supreme.  And 
this,  in  his  case,  was  not  mysticism,  neither  was  it  merely  a 
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belief  in  revealed  religion,  though  no  man  cherished  and 
believed  in  his  Bible  more  firmly  and  cordially  than  he ;  it 
was  the  assured  belief,  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  that 
God  is  indeed  and  in  very  truth  all  in  all ;  that,  to  use  the 
sublime  adaptation  by  poor  crazy  Smart,  the  whole  creation, 
visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  material,  everything  that 
has  being,  is — to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear — for  ever 
declaring  "  Thou  Art"  before  the  throne  of  the  Great 
I  AM. 

To  George  Wilson,  to  all  such  men — and  this  is  the 
great  lesson  of  his  life — the  heavens  are  for  ever  telling  His 
glory,  the  firmament  is  for  ever  showing  forth  His  handi- 
work ;  day  unto  day,  every  day,  is  for  ever  uttering  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  is  showing  knowledge  concerning  Him. 
When  he  considered  these  heavens,  as  he  lay  awake,  weary, 
and  in  pain,  they  were  to  him  the  work  of  His  fingers. 
The  moon,  walking  in  brightness,  and  lying  in  white  glory 
on  his  bed — the  stars — were  by  Him  ordained.  He  was  a 
singularly  happy,  and  happy-making  man.  No  one  since  his 
boyhood  could  have  suffered  more  from  pain,  and  languor, 
and  the  misery  of  an  unable  body.  Yet  he  was  not  only 
cheerful,  he  was  gay,  full  of  all  sorts  of  fun — genuine  fun 
— and  his  jokes  and  queer  turns  of  thought  and  word  were 
often  worthy  of  Cowper  or  Charles  Lamb.  We  wish  we 
had  them  collected.  Being,  from  his  state  of  health  and 
his  knowledge  in  medicine,  necessarily  "  mindful  of  death," 
having  the  possibility  of  his  dying  any  day  01  any  hour 
always  before  him,  and  that  "  undiscovered  country  "  lying 
full  in  his  view,  he  must,  taking,  as  he  did,  the  right  notion 
of  the  nature  of  things,  have  had  a  peculiar  intensity  of 
pleasure  in  the  every-day  beauties  of  the  world. 

"The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  were  opening  Paradise." 
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They  were  to  him  all  the  more  exquisite,  all  the  more 
altogether  lovely,  these  Pentlands  and  the  Braid  Hills,  and 
all  his  accustomed  drives  and  places ;  these  rural  solitudes 
and  pleasant  villages  and  farms,  and  the  countenances  of 
his  friends,  and  the  clear,  pure,  radiant  face  of  science  and 
of  nature,  were  to  him  all  the  more  to  be  desired  and 
blessed  and  thankful  for,  that  he  knew  the  pallid  king  at 
any  time  might  give  that  not  unexpected  knock,  and 
summon  him  away. 


HAPPY  GUESSING. 

(See  p.  329  of  vol.  ii.  Horce  SubseciviE.) 

DR.  CHALMERS  used  to  say  that  in  the  dynamics  of  human 
affairs,  two  qualities  were  essential  to  greatness— Power  and 
Promptitude.  One  man  might  have  both,  another  power 
without  promptitude,  another  promptitude  without  power. 
We  must  all  feel  the  common  sense  of  this,  and  can  readily 
see  how  it  applies  to  a  general  in  the  field,  to  a  pilot  in  a 
storm,  to  a  sportsman,  to  a  fencer,  to  a  debater.  It  is  the 
same  with  an  operating  surgeon  at  all  times,  and  may  be  at 
any  time  with  the  practitioner  of  the  art  of  healing.  He 
must  be  ready  for  what  are  called  emergencies — cases 
which  rise  up  at  your  feet,  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
instant, — he  must  have  power  and  promptitude. 

It  is  a  curious  condition  of  mind  that  this  requires  :  it  is 
like  sleeping  with  your  pistol  under  your  pillow,  and  it  on 
full  cock;  a  moment  lost  and  all  may  be  lost.  There  is 
the  very  nick  of  time.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  presence 
of  mind ;  by  a  man  having  such  a  subject  at  his  finger-ends ; 
that  part  of  the  mind  lying  nearest  the  outer  world,  and 
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having  to  act  on  it  through  the  bodily  organs,  through  the 
will — the  outposts  must  be  always  awake.  It  is  of  course, 
so  to  speak,  only  a  portion  of  the  mind  that  is  thus  needed 
and  thus  available ;  if  the  whole  mind  were  for  ever  at  the 
advanced  post,  it  would  soon  lose  itself  in  this  endeavour 
to  keep  it.  Now,  though  the  thing  needed  to  be  done  may 
be  simple  enough,  what  goes  to  the  doing  of  it,  and  to  the 
being  at  once  ready  and  able  to  do  it,  involves  much ;  the 
wedge  would  not  be  a  wedge,  or  do  a  wedge's  work,  without 
the  width  behind  as  well  as  the  edge  in  front.  Your  men 
of  promptitude  without  genius  or  power,  including  know- 
ledge and  will,  are  those  who  present  the  wedge  the  wrong 
way.  Thus  your  extremely  prompt  people  are  often  doing 
the  wrong  thing,  which  is  almost  always  worse  than  nothing. 
Our  vague  friend  who  bit  "  Yarrow's  "  tail  instead  of  "  the 
Chicken's,"  was  full  of  promptitude;  as  was  also  that  other 
man,  probably  a  relative,  who  barred  the  door  with  a  boiled 
carrot :  each  knew  what  was  needed — the  biting  the  tail,  the 
barring  the  door ;  both  erred  as  to  the  means — the  one  by 
want  of  presence  of  mind,  the  other  by  lack  of  mind  itself. 
We  must  have  just  enough  of  the  right  knowledge  and  no 
more ;  we  must  have  the  habit  of  using  this ;  we  must  have 
self-reliance,  and  the  consentaneousness  of  the  entire  mind ; 
and  whatsoever  our  hand  finds  to  do,  we  must  do  it  with 
our  might.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  master  act  of  the  man, 
under  some  sudden  and  great  unexpected  crisis,  is  in  a 
great  measure  performed  unconsciously  as  to  its  mental 
means.  The  man  is  so  totus  in  /7/0,  that  there  is  no  bit  of 
the  mind  left  to  watch  and  record  the  acts  of  the  rest; 
therefore  men,  when  they  have  done  some  signal  feat  of 
presence  of  mind,  if  asked  how  they  did  it,  generally  don't 
very  well  know — they  just  did  it :  it  was,  in  fact,  done  and 
then  thought  of,  not  thought  of  and  then  done,  in  which 
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case  it  would  likely  never  have  been  done.  Not  that  the 
act  was  uncaused  by  mind  ;  it  is  one  of  the  highest  powers 
of  mind  thus  to  act  ;  but  it  is  done,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
by  an  acquired  instinct.  You  will  find  all  this  in  that 
wonderful  old  Greek  who  was  Alexander  the  Great's  and 
the  old  world's  schoolmaster,  and  ours  if  we  were  wise,  — 
whose  truthfulness  and  clear  insight  one  wonders  at  the 
longer  he  lives.  He  seems  to  have  seen  the  human  mind 
as  a  bird  or  an  engineer  does  the  earth  —  he  knew  the  plan 
of  it.  We  nowadays  see  it  as  one  sees  a  country,  athwart 
and  in  perspective,  and  from  the  side  ;  he  saw  it  from 
above  and  from  below.  There  are  therefore  no  shadows, 
no  foreshortenings,  no  clear-obscure,  indeed  no  disturbing 
medium  ;  it  is  as  if  he  examined  everything  in  vacua.  I 
refer  my  readers  to  what  he  says  on  'Ayxt/I/ota  and 


1  As  I  am  now,  to  my  sorrow  and  shame,  too  much  of  a  mediate 
Grecian,  I  give  a  Balliol  friend's  note  on  these  two  words:  —  "What 
you  have  called  '  presence  of  mind  '  and  '  happy  guessing  '  may,  I 
think,  be  identified  respectively  with  Aristotle's  ayx^01*1  and  etVroxia. 
The  latter  of  these,  euo-roxi'a,  Aristotle  mentions  incidentally  when 
treating  of  ey/3ovAia,  or  good  deliberation.  Eth.  Nic.,  bk.  vi.  ch.  9. 
Good  deliberation,  he  says,  is  not  eiVroxia,  for  the  former  is  a  slow 
process,  whereas  the  latter  is  not  guided  by  reason,  and  is  rapid.  In 
the  same  passage  he  tells  us  that  dyx^ota  is  a  sort  of  eua-To%i'a.  But  he 
speaks  of  d7X^ota  more  fully  in  Ana.  Post.  i.  34:  —  "A7x«'ota  is  a  sort 
of  happy  guessing  at  the  intermediate,  when  there  is  not  time  for 
consideration  :  as  when  a  man,  seeing  that  the  bright  side  of  the  moon 
is  always  turned  towards  the  sun,  comprehends  that  her  light  is 
borrowed  from  the  sun;  or  concludes,  from  seeing  one  conversing  with 
a  capitalist  that  he  wants  to  borrow  money;  or  infers  that  people  are 
friends  from  the  fact  of  their  having  common  enemies.'  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  make  these  simple  observations  confused  and  perplexing  by 
reducing  them  to  his  logical  formula. 

"  The  derivation  of  the  words  will  confirm  this  view.  EiVro%£a  is  a 
hitting  the  mark  successfully,  a  reaching  to  the  end,  the  rapid,  and,  as 
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My  object  in  what  I  have  now  written  and  am  going  to 
write,  is  to  impress  upon  medical  students  the  value  of 
power  and  promptitude  in  combination,  for  their  professional 
purposes ;  the  uses  to  them  of  nearness  of  the  Novs,  and 
of  happy  guessing;  and  how  you  may  see  the  sense,  and 
neatness,  and  pith  of  that  excellent  thinker,  as  well  as  best 
of  all  story-tellers,  Miss  Austen,  when  she  says  in  Emma, 
11  Depend  upon  it,  a  lucky  guess  is  never  merely  luck,  there 
is  always  some  talent  in  it," — talent  here  denoting  intelli- 
gence and  will  in  action.  In  all  sciences  except  those 

it  were,  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth.  This  is  what  Whewell 
means  by  saying,  'all  induction  is  a  happy  conjecture.'  But  when 
Aristotle  says  that  this  faculty  is  not  guided  by  reason  (Avcv  re  yap 
\6yov),  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  grows  up  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  reason,  any  more  than  Whewell  means  to  say  that  all  the 
discoveries  in  the  inductive  sciences  have  been  made  by  m.en  taking 
'shots'  at  them,  as  boys  at  school  do  at  hard  passages  in  their  Latin 
lessons.  On  the  contrary,  no  faculty  is  so  absolutely  the  child  of 
reason  as  this  faculty  of  happy  guessing.  It  only  attains  to  perfection 
after  the  reason  has  been  long  and  painfully  trained  in  the  sphere  in 
which  the  guesses  are  to  be  made.  What  Aristotle  does  mean  is,  that 
when  it  has  attained  perfection,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  share 
which  reason  has  in  its  operation — it  is  so  rapid  that  by  no  analysis  can 
we  detect  the  presence  of  reason  in  its  action.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
seeing  the  apple  fall,  and  thence  'guessing'  at  the  law  of  gravitation, 
is  a  good  instance  of  evffToxla-. 

"  'A-yxtWcc,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  nearness  of  mind;  not  a  reaching 
to  the  end,  but  an  apprehension  of  the  best  means ;  not  a  perception  of 
the  truth,  but  a  perception  of  how  the  truth  is  to  be  supported.  It  is 
sometimes  translated  'sagacity,'  but  readiness  or  presence  of  mind  is 
better,  as  sagacity  rather  involves  the  idea  of  consideration.  In 
matters  purely  intellectual  it  is  ready  wit.  It  is  a  sort  of  shorter  or 
more  limited  e&rroxta.  It  is  more  of  a  natural  gift  than  euorox/a, 
because  the  latter  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler  faculty,  and  therefore  more 
dependent  for  its  perfection  on  cultivation,  as  all  our  highest  faculties 
are.  EuoToxta  is  more  akin  to  genius,  ayxivoia.  to  practical  common 
sense." 
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called  exact,  this  happy  guessing  plays  a  large  part,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  medicine,  which  is  truly  a  tentative  art, 
founded  upon  likelihood,  and  is  therefore  what  we  call 
contingent.  Instead  of  this  view  of  the  healing  art  dis- 
couraging us  from  making  our  ultimate  principles  as  precise 
as  we  should  make  our  observations,  it  should  urge  us  the 
more  to  this ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  guess  as  we  may 
often  have  to  do,  he  will  guess  best,  most  happily  for 
himself  and  his  patient,  who  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
true  knowledge,  and  the  most  serviceable  amount  of  what 
we  may  call  mental  cash,  ready  money,  and  ready  weapons. 

We  must  not  only  have  wisdom,  which  is  knowledge 
assimilated  and  made  our  own,  but  we  must,  as  the 
Lancashire  men  say  and  do,  have  wit  to  use  it.  We  may 
carry  a  nugget  of  gold  in  our  pocket,  or  a  ;£ioo  bank-note, 
but  unless  we  can  get  it  changed  it  is  of  little  use,  and  we 
must  moreover  have  the  coin  of  the  country  we  are  in. 
This  want  of  presence  of  mind — of  having  his  wits  about 
him,  is  as  fatal  to  a  surgeon  as  to  a  general. 

That  wise  little  man,  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  little  in  body 
but  not  little  in  mind,  in  brain,  and  in  worth,  used  to  give 
an  instance  of  this.  A  young,  well-educated  surgeon, 
attached  to  a  regiment  quartered  at  Musselburgh,  went  out 
professionally  with  two  officers  who  were  in  search  of 
"satisfaction."  One  fell  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  in  half-an- 
hour  after  he  was  found  dead,  the  surgeon  kneeling  pale 
and  grim  over  him,  with  his  two  thumbs  sunk  in  his  thigh 
below  the  wound,  the  grass  steeped  in  blood.  If  he  had 
put  them  two  inches  higher,  or  extemporised  a  tourniquet 
with  his  sash  and  the  pistol's  ramrod  and  a  stone,  he  might 
have  saved  his  friend's  life  and  his  own — for  he  shot  him- 
self that  night. 

Here   is   another.     Robbie    Watson,   whom   I   now   see 
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walking  mildly  about  the  streets — having  taken  to  coal — 
was  driver  of  the  Dumfries  coach  by  Biggar.  One  day  he 
had  changed  horses,  and  was  starting  down  a  steep  hill, 
with  an  acute  turn  at  the  foot,  when  he  found  his  wheelers, 
two  new  horses,  utterly  ignorant  of  backing.  They  got 
furious,  and  we  outside  got  alarmed.  Robbie  made  an 
attempt  to  pull  up,  and  then  with  an  odd  smile  took  his 
whip,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  lashed  the  entire  four  into 
a  gallop.  If  we  had  not  seen  his  face  we  would  have 
thought  him  a  maniac;  he  kept  them  well  together,  and 
shot  down  like  an  arrow,  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  certain 
destruction.  Right  in  front  at  the  turn  was  a  stout  gate 
into  a  field,  shut;  he  drove  them  straight  at  that,  and 
through  we  went,  the  gate  broken  into  shivers,  and  we 
finding  ourselves  safe,  and  the  very  horses  enjoying  the 
joke.  I  remember  we  emptied  our  pockets  into  Robbie's 
hat,  which  he  had  taken  off  to  wipe  his  head.  Now,  in  a 
few  seconds  all  this  must  have  passed  through  his  head — 
"that  horse  is  not  a  wheeler,  nor  that  one  either;  we'll 
come  to  mischief;  there's  the  gate;  yes,  I'll  do  it."  And 
he  did  it ;  but  then  he  had  to  do  it  with  his  might ;  he  had 
to  make  it  impossible  for  his  four  horses  to  do  anything 
but  toss  the  gate  before  them. 

Here  is  another  case.  Dr.  Reid  of  Peebles,  long  famous 
in  the  end  of  last  and  beginning  of  this  century,  as  the 
Doctor  of  Tweeddale ;  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  a  true  Philip,  a  lover  of  horses,  saw  one  Fair  day  a 
black  horse,  entire,  thoroughbred.  The  groom  asked  a  low 
price,  and  would  answer  no  questions.  At  the  close  of  the 
fair  the  doctor  bought  him,  amid  the  derision  of  his  friends. 
Next  morning  he  rode  him  up  Tweed,  came  home  after  a 
long  round,  and  had  never  been  better  carried.  This  went 
on  for  some  weeks ;  the  fine  creature  was  without  a  fault. 
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One  Sunday  morning,  he  was  posting  up  by  Neidpath  at  a 
great  pace,  the  country  .people  trooping  into  the  town  to 
church.  Opposite  the  fine  old  castle,  the  thoroughbred 
stood  stock  still,  and  it  needed  all  the  doctor's  horseman- 
ship to  counteract  the  law  of  projectiles ;  he  did,  and  sat 
still,  and  not  only  gave  no  sign  of  urging  the  horse,  but 
rather  intimated  that  it  was  his  particular  desire  that  he 
should  stop.  He  sat  there  a  full  hour,  his  friends  making 
an  excellent  joke  of  it,  and  he  declining,  of  course,  all 
interference.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  Black  Duke,  as 
he  was  called,  turned  one  ear  forward,  then  another,  looked 
aside,  shook  himself,  and  moved  on,  his  master  intimating 
that  this  was  exactly  what  he  wished;  and  from  that  day 
till  his  death,  some  fifteen  years  after,  never  did  these  two 
friends  allude  to  this  little  circumstance,  and  it  was  never 
repeated ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  killed  his  two 
men  previously.  The  doctor  must  have,  when  he  got  him, 
said  to  himself,  "  If  he  is  not  stolen  there  is  a  reason  for 
his  paltry  price,"  and  he  would  go  over  all  the  possibilities. 
So  that  when  he  stood  still,  he  would  say,  "Ah,  this  is  it;" 
but  then  he  saw  this  at  once,  and  lost  no  time,  and  did 
nothing.  Had  he  given  the  horse  one  dig  with  his  spurs, 
or  one  cut  with  his  whip,  or  an  impatient  jerk  with  his  bit, 
the  case  would  have  failed.  When  a  colt,  it  had  been 
brutally  used,  and  being  nervous,  it  lost  its  judgment,  poor 
thing,  and  lost  its  presence  of  mind. 

One  more  instance  of  nearness  of  the  Novs.  A  lady  was 
in  front  of  her  lawn  with  her  children,  when  a  mad  dog 
made  his  appearance,  pursued  by  the  peasants.  What 
did  she  do?  What  would  you  have  done?  Shut  your 
eyes  and  think.  She  went  straight  to  the  dog,  received 
its  head  in  her  thick  stuff  gown,  between  her  knees,  and 
muffling  it  up,  held  it  with  all  her  might  till  the  men  came 
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up.  No  one  was  hurt.  Of  course,  she  fainted  after  it  was 
all  right. 

We  all  know  (but  why  should  we  not  know  again  ?)  the 
story  of  the  Grecian  mother  who  saw  her  child  sporting  on 
the  end  of  the  bridge.  She  knew  that  a  cry  would  startle  it 
over  into  the  raging  stream — she  came  gently  near,  and 
opening  her  bosom  allured  the  little  scapegrace. 

I  once  saw  a  great  surgeon,  after  settling  a  particular 
procedure  as  to  a  life-and-death  operation,  as  a  general 
settles  his  order  of  battle.  He  began  his  work,  and  at  the 
second  cut  altered  the  entire  conduct  of  the  operation. 
No  one  not  in  the  secret  could  have  told  this  :  not  a 
moment's  pause,  not  a  quiver  of  the  face,  not  a  look  of 
doubt.  This  is  the  same  master  power  in  man,  which 
makes  the  difference  between  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  John 
Cope. 

Mrs.  Major  Robertson,  a  woman  of  slight  make,  great 
beauty,  and  remarkable  energy,  courage,  and  sense  (she 
told  me  the  story  herself),  on  going  up  to  her  bedroom  at 
night — there  being  no  one  in  the  house  but  a  servant  girl, 
in  the  ground  floor — saw  a  portion  of  a  man's  foot  pro- 
jecting from  under  the  bed.  She  gave  no  cry  of  alarm,  but 
shut  the  door  as  usual,  set  down  her  candle,  and  began  as 
if  to  undress,  when  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  with  an 
impatient  tone  and  gesture,  "  I've  forgotten  that  key  again, 
I  declare ; "  and  leaving  the  candle  burning,  and  the  door 
open,  she  went  downstairs,  got  the  watchman,  and  secured 
the  proprietor  of  the  foot,  which  had  not  moved  an  inch. 
How  many  women  or  men  could  have  done,  or  rather  have 
been  all  this ! 
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RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

(See  p.  365  of  vol.  ii.  Horc?  Subsecivcz. ) 

FOUR-AND-THIRTY  years  ago,  Bob  Ainslie  and  I  were 
coming  up  Infirmary  Street  from  the  High  School,  our 
heads  together,  and  our  arms  intertwisted,  as  only  lovers 
and  boys  know  how,  or  why. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street,  and  turned  north, 
we  espied  a  crowd  at  the  Tron  Church.  "A  dog-fight!" 
shouted  Bob,  and  was  off;  and  so  was  I,  both  of  us  all  but 
praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up !  And 
is  not  this  boy-nature  ?  and  human  nature  too  ?  and  don't 
we  all  wish  a  house  on  fire  not  to  be  out  before  we  see  it  ? 
Dogs  like  fighting;  old  Isaac  says  they  "delight"  in  it,  and 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and  boys  are  not  cruel  because 
they  like  to  see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the  great 
cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or  man — courage,  endurance,  and 
skill— in  intense  action.  This  is  very  different  from  a  love 
of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and  aggravating,  and 
making  gain  by  their  pluck.  A  boy — be  he  ever  so  fond 
himself  of  fighting,  if  he  be  a  good  boy,  hates  and  despises 
all  this,  but  he  would  have  run  off  with  Bob  and  me  fast 
enough :  it  is  a  natural,  and  a  not  wicked  interest,  that  all 
boys  and  men  have  in  witnessing  intense  energy  in  action. 

Does  any  curious  and  finely-ignorant  woman  wish  to 
know  how  Bob's  eye  at  a  glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to 
his  brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  see  the  dogs  fighting ; 
it  was  a  flash  of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction.  The  crowd 
round  a  couple  of  dogs  fighting,  is  a  crowd  masculine 
mainly,  with  an  occasional  active,  compassionate  woman, 
fluttering  wildly  round  the  outside,  and  using  her  tongue 
and  her  hands  freely  upon  the  men,  as  so  many  "  brutes  ";  it  is 
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a  crowd  annular,  compact,  and  mobile  ;  a  crowd  centripetal, 
having  its  eyes  and  its  heads  all  bent  downwards  and 
inwards,  to  one  common  focus. 

Well,  Bob  and  I  are  up,  and  find  it  is  not  over  :  a  small 
thoroughbred,  white  bull-terrier,  is  busy  throttling  a  large 
shepherd's  dog,  unaccustomed  to  war,  but  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  They  are  hard  at  it ;  the  scientific  little  fellow  doing 
his  work  in  great  style,  his  pastoral  enemy  fighting  wildly, 
but  with  the  sharpest  of  teeth  and  a  great  courage.  Science 
and  breeding,  however,  soon  had  their  own;  the  Game 
Chicken,  as  the  premature  Bob  called  him,  working  his 
way  up,  took  his  final  grip  of  poor  Yarrow's  throat, — and  he 
lay  gasping  and  done  for.  His  master,  a  brown,  handsome, 
big  young  shepherd  from  Tweedsmuir,  would  have  liked  to 
have  knocked  down  any  man,  would  "drink  up  Esil,  or  eat 
a  crocodile,"  for  that  part,  if  he  had  a  chance :  it  was  no 
use  kicking  the  little  dog;  that  would  only  make  him  hold 
the  closer.  Many  were  the  means  shouted  out  in  mouthfuls, 
of  the  best  possible  ways  of  ending  it.  "  Water ! "  but 
there  was  none  near,  and  many  cried  for  it  who  might  have 
got  it  from  the  well  at  Blackfriar's  Wynd.  "  Bite  the  tail !  " 
and  a  large,  vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged  man,  more 
desirous  than  wise,  with  some  struggle  got  the  bushy  end  of 
Yarrow's  tail  into  his  ample  mouth,  and  bit  it  with  all  his 
might.  This  was  more  than  enough  for  the  much-enduring, 
much  perspiring  shepherd,  who,  with  a  gleam  of  joy  over 
his  broad  visage,  delivered  a  terrific  facer  upon  our  large, 
vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged  friend, — who  went  down  like 
a  shot. 

Still  the  Chicken  holds;  death  not  far  off.  "Snuff!  a 
pinch  of  snuff!"  observed  a  calm,  highly-dressed  young 
buck,  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye.  "  Snuff,  indeed !" 
growled  the  angry  crowd,  affronted  and  glaring.  "Snuff!  a 
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pinch  of  snuff!"  again  observes  the  buck,  but  with  more 
urgency ;  whereon  were  produced  several  open  boxes,  and 
from  a  mull  which  may  have  been  at  Culloden,  he  took  a 
pinch,  knelt  down,  and  presented  it  to  the  nose  of  the 
Chicken.  The  laws  of  physiology  and  of  snuff  take  their 
course ;  the  Chicken  sneezes,  and  Yarrow  is  free  ! 

The  young  pastoral  giant  stalks  off  with  Yarrow  in  his 
arms, — comforting  him. 

But  the  Bull  Terrier's  blood  is  up,  and  his  soul  un- 
satisfied; he  grips  the  first  dog  he  meets,  and  discovering 
she  is  not  a  dog,  in  Homeric  phrase,  he  makes  a  brief  sort 
of  amende^  and  is  off.  The  boys,  with  Bob  and  me  at  their 
head,  are  after  him  :  down  Niddry  Street  he  goes,  bent  on 
mischief;  up  the  Cowgate  like  an  arrow — Bob  and  I,  and 
our  small  men,  panting  behind. 

There,  under  the  single  arch  of  the  South  Bridge,  is  a 
huge  mastiff,  sauntering  down  the  middle  of  the  causeway, 
as  if  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  :  he  is  old,  grey,  brindled, 
as  big  as  a  little  Highland  bull,  and  has  the  Shakesperian 
dewlaps  shaking  as  he  goes. 

The  Chicken  makes  straight  at  him,  and  fastens  on  his 
throat.  To  our  astonishment,  the  great  creature  does 
nothing  but  stand  still,  hold  himself  up,  and  roar — yes, 
roar;  a  long,  serious,  remonstrative  roar.  How  is  this? 
Bob  and  I  are  up  to  them.  He  is  muzzled!  The  bailies 
had  proclaimed  a  general  muzzling,  and  his  master, 
studying  strength  and  economy  mainly,  had  encompassed 
his  huge  jaws  in  a  home-made  apparatus,  constructed  out 
of  the  leather  of  some  ancient  breechin.  His  mouth  was 
open  as  far  as  it  could ;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage — a  sort 
of  terrible  grin;  his  teeth  gleaming,  ready,  from  out  the 
darkness ;  the  strap  across  his  mouth  tense  as  a  bowstring ; 
his  whole  frame  stiff  with  indignation  and  surprise ;  his  roar 
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asking  us  all  round,  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  this  ? " 
He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and  astonishment,  done  in 
Aberdeen  granite. 

We  soon  had  a  crowd  :  the  Chicken  held  on.  "A  knife !" 
cried  Bob :  and  a  cobbler  gave  him  his  knife :  you  know 
the  kind  of  knife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a  point,  and 
always  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to  the  tense  leather;  it  ran 
before  it ;  and  then  ! — one  sudden  jerk  of  that  enormous 
head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about  his  mouth,  no  noise, — and 
the  bright  and  fierce  little  fellow  is  dropped,  limp,  and 
dead.  A  solemn  pause :  this  was  more  than  any  of  us  had 
bargained  for.  I  turned  the  little  fellow  over,  and  saw  he 
was  quite  dead :  the  mastiff  had  taken  him  by  the  small  of 
the  back  like  a  rat,  and  broken  it. 

He  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased,  ashamed,  and 
amazed ;  snuffed  him  all  over,  stared  at  him,  and  taking  a 
sudden  thought,  turned  round  and  trotted  off.  Bob  took 
the  dead  dog  up,  and  said,  "John,  we'll  bury  him  after  tea." 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  and  was  off  after  the  mastiff.  He  made  up 
the  Cowgate  at  a  rapid  swing ;  he  had  forgotten  some 
engagement.  He  turned  up  the  Candlemaker  Row,  and 
stopped  at  the  Harrow  Inn. 

There  was  a  carrier's  cart  ready  to  start,  and  a  keen,  thin, 
impatient,  black-a-vised  little  man,  his  hand  at  his  grey 
horse's  head,  looking  about  angrily  for  something.  "  Rab, 
ye  thief ! "  said  he,  aiming  a  kick  at  my  great  friend,  who 
drew  cringing  up,  and  avoiding  the  heavy  shoe  with  more 
agility  than  dignity,  and  watching  his  master's  eye,  slunk 
dismayed  under  the  cart, — his  ears  down,  and  as  much  as 
he  had  of  tail  down  too. 

What  a  man  this  must  be — thought  I — to  whom  my 
tremendous  hero  turns  tail !  The  carrier  saw  the  muzzle 
hanging,  cut  and  useless,  from  his  neck,  and  I  eagerly  told 
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him  the  story,  which  Bob  and  I  always  thought,  and  still 
think,  Homer,  or  King  David,  or  Sir  Walter,  alone  were 
worthy  to  rehearse.  The  severe  little  man  was  mitigated, 
and  condescended  to  say,  "  Rab,  ma  man,  puir  Rabbie,"— 
whereupon  the  stump  of  a  tail  rose  up,  the  ears  were 
cocked,  the  eyes  filled,  and  were  comforted ;  the  two  friends 
were  reconciled.  "Hupp !"  and  a  stroke  of  the  whip  were 
given  to  Jess  ;  and  off  went  the  three. 

Bob  and  I  buried  the  Game  Chicken  that  night  (we  had 
not  much  of  a  tea)  in  the  back-green  of  his  house,  in 
Melville  Street,  No.  17,  with  considerable  gravity  and 
silence ;  and  being  at  the  time  in  the  -Iliad,  and,  like  all 
boys,  Trojans,  we  of  course  called  him  Hector. 


Six  years  have  passed, — a  long  time  for  a  boy  and  a  dog : 
Bob  Ainslie  is  off  to  the  wars ;  I  am  a  medical  student,  and 
clerk  at  Minto  House  Hospital. 

Rab  I  saw  almost  every  week,  on  the  Wednesday;  and 
we  had  much  pleasant  intimacy.  I  found  the  way  to  his 
heart  by  frequent  scratching  of  his  huge  head,  and  an 
occasional  bone.  When  I  did  not  notice  him  he  would 
plant  himself  straight  before  me,  and  stand  wagging  that 
bud  of  a  tail,  and  looking  up,  with  his  head  a  little  to  the 
one  side.  His  master  I  occasionally  saw ;  he  used  to  call 
me  "Maister  John,"  but  was  laconic  as  any  Spartan. 

One  fine  October  afternoon,  I  was  leaving  the  hospital, 
when  I  saw  the  large  gate  open,  and  in  walked  Rab,  with 
that  great  and  easy  saunter  of  his.  He  looked  as  if  taking 
general  possession  of  the  place ;  like  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton entering  a  subdued  city,  satiated  with  victory  and 
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peace.  After  him  came  Jess,  now  white  from  age,  with  her 
cart ;  and  in  it  a  woman  carefully  wrapped  up, — the  carrier 
leading  the  horse  anxiously,  and  looking  back.  When  he 
saw  me,  James  (for  his  name  was  James  Noble)  made  a 
curt  and  grotesque  "  boo,"  and  said,  "  Maister  John,  this  is 
the  mistress ;  she's  got  a  trouble  in  her  breest — some  kind 
o'  an  income  we're  thinkinV 

By  this  time  I  saw  the  woman's  face ;  she  was  sitting  on 
a  sack  filled  with  straw,  with  her  husband's  plaid  round  her, 
and  his  big-coat,  with  its  large  white  metal  buttons,  over 
her  feet. 

I  never  saw  a  more  unforgetable  face — pale,  serious, 
lonely -,1  delicate,  sweet,  without  being  at  all  what  we  call 
fine.  She  looked  sixty,  and  had  on  a  mutch,  white  as 
snow,  with  its  black  ribbon  ;  her  silvery,  smooth  hair  setting 
off  her  dark-grey  eyes — eyes  such  as  one  sees  only  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  lifetime,  full  of  suffering,  full  also  of  the  over- 
coming of  it :  her  eyebrows 2  black  and  delicate,  and  her 
mouth  firm,  patient,  and  contented,  which  few  mouths  ever 
are. 

As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  countenance, 
or  one  more  subdued  to  settled  quiet.  "  Ailie,"  said  James, 
"  this  is  Maister  John,  the  young  doctor ;  Rab's  freend,  ye 
ken.  We  often  speak  aboot  you,  doctor."  She  smiled, 
and  made  a  movement,  but  said  nothing ;  and  prepared  to 
come  down,  putting  her  plaid  aside  and  rising.  Had 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  been  handing  down  the  Queen  of 

1  It  is  not  easy  giving  this  look  by  one  word ;  it  was  expressive  of 
her  being  so  much  of  her  life  alone. 

.     .     .     ,     "  Black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there;  btit  in  a  semicircle^ 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen."— A.  WINTER'S  TALE. 
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Sheba  at  his  palace  gate,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
daintily,  more  tenderly,  more  like  a  gentleman,  than  did 
James  the  Howgate  carrier,  when  he  lifted  down  Ailie  his 
wife.  The  contrast  of  his  small,  swarthy,  weather-beaten, 
keen,  worldly  face  to  hers — pale,  subdued,  and  beautiful — 
was  something  wonderful.  Rab  looked  on  concerned  and 
puzzled,  but  ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up, — were 
it  to  strangle  the  nurse,  the  porter,  or  even  me.  Ailie  and 
he  seemed  great  friends. 

"As  I  was  sayin',  she's  got  a  kind  o'  trouble  in  her 
breest,  doctor ;  wull  ye  tak'  a  look  at  it  ?"  We  walked  into 
the  consulting  room,  all  four ;  Rab  grim  and  comic,  willing 
to  be  happy  and  confidential  if  cause  could  be  shown, 
willing  also  to  be  the  reverse,  on  the  same  terms.  Ailie  sat 
down,  undid  her  open  gown  and  her  lawn  handkerchief 
round  her  neck,  and,  without  a  word,  showed  me  her  right 
breast.  I  looked  at  and  examined  it  carefully, — she  and 
James  watching  me,  and  Rab  eyeing  all  three.  What  could 
I  say  ?  there  it  was,  that  had  once  been  so  soft,  so  shapely, 
so  white,  so  gracious  and  bountiful,  so  "  full  of  all  blessed 
conditions," — hard  as  a  stone,  a  centre  of  horrid  pain, 
making  that  pale  face,  with  its  grey,  lucid,  reasonable  eyes, 
and  its  sweet  resolved  mouth,  express  the  full  measure  of 
suffering  overcome.  Why  was  that  gentle,  modest,  sweet 
woman,  clean  and  lovable,  condemned  by  God  to  bear 
such  a  burden  ? 

I  got  her  away  to  bed.  "  May  Rab  and  me  bide  ?  "  said 
James.  "You  may;  and  Rab,  if  he  will  behave  himself." 
"I'se  warrant  he's  do  that,  doctor;"  and  in  slunk  the 
faithful  beast.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  There 
are  no  such  dogs  now.  He  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.  As  I 
have  said,  he  was  brindled,  and  grey  like  Rubislaw  granite ; 
his  hair  short,  hard,  and  close,  like  a  lion's ;  his  body  thick- 
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set,  like  a  little  bull — a  sort  of  compressed  Hercules  of  a 
dog.  He  must  have  been  ninety  pounds  weight,  at  the 
least ;  he  had  a  large  blunt  head ;  his  muzzle  black  as  night, 
his  mouth  blacker  than  any  night,  a  tooth  or  two — being  all 
he  had — gleaming  out  "bf  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His  head 
was  scarred  with  the  records  of  old  wounds,  a  sort  of  series 
of  fields  of  battle  all  over  it ;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  cropped 
as  close  as  was  Archbishop  Leighton's  father's ;  the  remain- 
ing eye  had  the  power  of  two ;  and  above  it,  and  in 
constant  communication  with  it,  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an 
ear,  which  was  for  ever  unfurling  itself,  like  an  old  flag; 
and  then  that  bud  of  a  tail,  about  one  inch  long,  if  it  could 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  long,  being  as  broad  as  long — 
the  mobility,  the  instantaneousness  of  that  bud  were  very 
funny  and  surprising,  and  its  expressive  twinklings  and 
winkings,  the  intercommunications  between  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  it,  were  of  the  oddest  and  swiftest. 

Rab  had  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  great  size ;  and 
having  fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  absolute 
supremacy,  he  was  as  mighty  in  his  own  line  as  Julius 
Caesar  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had  the  gravity l  of 
all  great  fighters. 

You  must  have  often  observed  the  likeness  of  certain 
men  to  certain  animals,  and  of  certain  dogs  to  men.  Now, 
I  never  looked  at  Rab  without  thinking  of  the  great  Baptist 
preacher,  Andrew  Fuller.2  The  same  large,  heavy,  mena- 

1  A  Highland  gamekeeper,  when  asked  why  a  certain  terrier,  of 
singular  pluck,  was  so  much  more  solemn  than  the  other  dogs,  said, 
"  Oh,  sir,  life's  full  o'  sariousness  to  him — he  just  never  can  get  eneuch 
o'  fechtin'." 

2  Fuller  was,  in  early  life,  when  a  farmer  lad  at  Soham,  famous  as  a 
boxer;  not  quarrelsome,  but  not  without  "the  stern  delight"  a  man  of 
strength  and  courage  feels  in  their  exercise.     Dr.  Charles  Stewart  of 
Dunearn,  whose  rare  gifts  and  graces  as  a  physician,  a  divine,  a  scholar, 
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cing,  combative,  sombre,  honest  countenance,  the  same  deep 
inevitable  eye,  the  same  look,  as  of  thunder  asleep,  but 
ready, — neither  a  dog  nor  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

Next  day,  my  master,  the  surgeon,  examined  Ailie. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  must  kill  her,  and  soon.  It  could 
be  removed — it  might  never  return — it  would  give  her 
speedy  relief— she  should  have  it  done.  She  curtsied, 
looked  at  James,  and  said,  "When?"  " To-morrow,"  said 
the  kind  surgeon — a  man  of  few  words.  She  and  James 
and  Rab  and  I  retired.  I  noticed  that  he  and  she  spoke 
little,  but  seemed  to  anticipate  everything  in  each  other. 
The  following  day,  at  noon,  the  students  came  in,  hurrying 
up  the  great  stair.  At  the  first  landing-place,  on  a  small  well- 
known  black  board,  was  a  bit  of  paper  fastened  by  wafers, 
and  many  remains  of  old  wafers  beside  it.  On  the  paper 
were  the  words, — "  An  operation  to-day. — J.  B.  Clerk." 

Up  ran  the  youths,  eager  to  secure  good  places  :  in  they 
crowded,  full  of  interest  and  talk.  "What's  the  case?" 
"Which  side  is  it?" 

Don't  think  them  heartless ;  they  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  you  or  I  :  they  get  over  their  professional 
horrors,  and  into  their  proper  work ;  and  in  them  pity,  as 
an  emotion,  ending  in  itself  or  at  best  in  tears  and  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  lessens, — while  pity,  as  a  motive,  is  quickened, 
and  gains  power  and  purpose.  It  is  well  for  poor  human 
nature  that  it  is  so. 

and  a  gentleman,  live  only  in  the  memory  of  those  few  who  knew  and 
survive  him,  liked  to  tell  how  Mr.  Fuller  used  to  say,  that  when  he  was 
in  the  pulpit,  and  saw  a  buirdly  man  come  along  the  passage,  he  would 
instinctively  draw  himself  up,  measure  his  imaginary  antagonist,  and 
forecast  how  he  would  deal  with  him,  his  hands  meanwhile  condensing 
into  fists,  and  tending  to  "square."  He  must  have  been  a  hard  hitter 
if  he  boxed  as  he  preached — what  "  The  Fancy  "  would  call  "  an  ugly 
customer." 
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The  operating  theatre  is  crowded;  much  talk  and  fun, 
and  all  the  cordiality  and  stir  of  youth.  The  surgeon  with 
his  staff  of  assistants  is  there.  In  comes  Ailie  :  one  look  at 
her  quiets  and  abates  the  eager  students.  That  beautiful 
old  woman  is  too  much  for  them ;  they  sit  down,  and  are 
dumb,  and  gaze  at  her.  These  rough  boys  feel  the  power 
of  her  presence.  She  walks  in  quickly,  but  without  haste ; 
dressed  in  her  mutch,  her  neckerchief,  her  white  dimity 
short-gown,  her  black  bombazeen  petticoat,  showing  her 
white  worsted  stockings  and  her  carpet  shoes.  Behind  her 
was  James  with  Rab.  James  sat  down  in  the  distance,  and 
took  that  huge  and  noble  head  between  his  knees.  Rab 
looked  perplexed  and  dangerous ;  for  ever  cocking  his  ear 
and  dropping  it  as  fast. 

Ailie  stepped  up  on  a  seat,  and  laid  herself  on  the  table, 
as  her  friend  the  surgeon  told  her ;  arranged  herself,  gave  a 
rapid  look  at  James,  shut  her  eyes,  rested  herself  on  me, 
and  took  my  hand.  The  operation  was  at  once  begun  ;  it 
was  necessarily  slow ;  and  chloroform — one  of  God's  best 
gifts  to  his  suffering  children— was  then  unknown.  The 
surgeon  did  his  work.  The  pale  face  showed  its  pain,  but 
was  still  and  silent.  Rab's  soul  was  working  within  him ; 
he  saw  that  something  strange  was  going  on, — blood  flowing 
from  his  mistress,  and  she  suffering ;  his  ragged  ear  was  up, 
and  importunate;  he  growled  and  gave  now  and  then  a 
sharp  impatient  yelp ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
something  to  that  man.  But  James  had  him  firm,  and 
gave  him  a  glower  from  time  to  time,  and  an  intimation  of 
a  possible  kick ; — all  the  better  for  James,  it  kept  his  eye 
and  his  mind  off  Ailie. 

It  is  over  :  she  is  dressed,  steps  gently  and  decently  down 
from  the  table,  looks  for  James;  then  turning  to  the 
surgeon  and  the  students,  she  curtsies, — and  in  a  low,  clear 
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voice,  begs  their  pardon  if  she  has  behaved  ill.  The 
students — all  of  us — wept  like  children;  the  surgeon  happed 
her  up  carefully, — and,  resting  on  James  and  me,  Ailie  went 
to  her  room,  Rab  following.  We  put  her  to  bed.  James 
took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  crammed  with  tackets,  heel-capt 
and  toe-capt,  and  put  them  carefully  under  the  table, 
saying,  "  Maister  John,  I'm  for  nane  o'  yer  strynge  nurse 
bodies  for  Ailie.  I'll  be  he*  nurse,  and  I'll  gang  aboot  on 
my  stockin'  soles  as  canny  as  pussy."  And  so  he  did ;  and 
handy  and  clever,  and  swift  and  tender  as  any  woman,  was 
that  horny-handed,  snell,  peremptory  little  man.  Every- 
thing she  got  he  gave  her:  he  seldom  slept;  and  often  I 
saw  his  small  shrewd  eyes  out  of  the  darkness,  fixed  on  her. 
As  before,  they  spoke  little. 

Rab  behaved  well,  never  moving,  showing  us  how  meek 
and  gentle  he  could  be,  and  occasionally,  in  his  sleep, 
letting  us  know  that  he  was  demolishing  some  adversary. 
He  took  a  walk  with  me  every  day,  generally  to  the  Candle- 
maker  Row ;  but  he  was  sombre  and  mild ;  declined  doing 
battle,  though  some  fit  cases  offered,  and  indeed  submitted 
to  sundry  indignities ;  and  was  always  very  ready  to  turn, 
and  came  faster  back,  and  trotted  up  the  stair  with  much 
lightness,  and  went  straight  to  that  door. 

Jess,  the  mare,  had  been  sent,  with  her  weather-worn 
cart,  to  Howgate,  and  had  doubtless  her  own  dim  and 
placid  meditations  and  confusions,  on  the  absence  of  her 
master  and  Rab,  and  her  unnatural  freedom  from  the  road 
and  her  cart. 

For  some  days  Ailie  did  well.  The  wound  healed  "  by 
the  first  intention ; "  for  as  James  said,  "  Oor  Ailie's  skin's 
ower  clean  to  beil."  The  students  came  in  quiet  and 
anxious,  and  surrounded  her  bed.  She  said  she  liked  to 
see  their  young,  honest  faces.  The  surgeon  dressed  her, 
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and  spoke  to  her  in  his  own  short  kind  way,  pitying  her 
through  his  eyes,  Rab  and  James  outside  the  circle, — Rab 
being  now  reconciled,  and  even  cordial,  and  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  as  yet  nobody  required  worrying,  but,  as 
you  may  suppose,  semper  paratus. 

So  far  well :  but,  four  days  after  the  operation,  my 
patient  had  a  sudden  and  long  shivering,  a  "groosin,"  as 
she  called  it.  I  saw  her  soon  after ;  her  eyes  were  too 
bright,  her  cheek  coloured ;  she  was  restless,  and  ashamed 
of  being  so;  the  balance  was  lost;  mischief  had  begun. 
On  looking  at  the  wound,  a  blush  of  red  told  the  secret ; 
her  pulse  was  rapid,  her  breathing  anxious  and  quick,  she 
wasn't  herself,  as  she  said,  and  was  vexed  at  her  restlessness. 
We  tried  what  we  could.  James  did  everything,  was  every- 
where; never  in  the  way,  never  out  of  it;  Rab  subsided 
under  the  table  into  a  dark  place,  and  was  motionless,  all 
but  his  eye,  which  followed  every  one.  Ailie  got  worse ; 
began  to  wander  in  her  mind,  gently ;  was  more  demonstra- 
tive in  her  ways  to  James,  rapid  in  her  questions,  and  sharp 
at  times.  He  was  vexed,  and  said,  "She  was  never  that 
way  afore,  no,  never."  For  a  time  she  knew  her  head  was 
wrong,  and  was  always  asking  our  pardon — the  dear  gentle 
old  woman  :  then  delirium  set  in  strong,  without  pause. 
Her  brain  gave  way,  and  then  came  that  terrible  spectacle, 

"The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ;  " 

she  sang  bits  of  old  songs  and  Psalms,  stopping  suddenly, 
mingling  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  diviner  words  of  his 
Son  and  Lord,  with  homely  odds  and  ends  and  scraps  of 
ballads. 

Nothing  more  touching,  or  in  a  sense  more  strangely 
beautiful,  did  I  ever  witness.  Her  tremulous,  rapid, 
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affectionate,  eager,  Scotch  voice, — the  swift,  aimless,  be- 
wildered mind,  the  baffled  utterance,  the  bright  and  perilous 
eye ;  some  wild  words,  some  household  cares,  something 
for  James,  the  names  of  the  dead,  Rab  called  rapidly  and 
in  a  "  fremyt "  voice,  and  he  starting  up,  surprised,  and 
slinking  off  as  if  he  were  to  blame  somehow,  or  had  been 
dreaming  he  heard.  Many  eager  questions  and  beseechings 
which  James  and  I  could  make  nothing  of,  and  on  which 
she  seemed  to  set  her  all,  and  then  sink  back  ununderstood. 
It  was  very  sad,  but  better  than  many  things  that  are  not 
called  sad.  James  hovered  about,  put  out  and  miserable, 
but  active  and  exact  as  ever ;  read  to  her,  when  there  was  a 
lull,  short  bits  from  the  Psalms,  prose  and  metre,  chanting 
the  latter  in  his  own  rude  and  serious  way,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  the  fit  words,  bearing  up  like  a  man,  and 
doating  over  her  as  his  "ain  Ailie."  "Ailie,  ma  woman  !" 
"  Ma  ain  bonnie  wee  dawtie  ! " 

The  end  was  drawing  on  :  the  golden  bowl  was  breaking ; 
the  silver  cord  was  fast  being  loosed — that  animula, 
blandula,  vagula,  hospes^  comesque^  was  about  to  flee.  The 
body  and  the  soul — companions  for  sixty  years — were  being 
sundered,  and  taking  leave.  She  was  walking,  alone, 
through  the  valley  of  that  shadow,  into  which  one  day  we 
must  all  enter, — and  yet  she  was  not  alone,  for  we  know 
whose  rod  and  staff  were  comforting  her. 

One  night  she  had  fallen  quiet,  and  as  we  hoped,  asleep ; 
her  eyes  were  shut.  We  put  down  the  gas,  and  sat  watching 
her.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  taking  a  bed-gown 
which  was  lying  on  it  rolled  up,  she  held  it  eagerly  to  her 
breast, — to  the  right  side.  We  could  see  her  eyes  bright 
with  a  surprising  tenderness  and  joy,  bending  over  this 
bundle  of  clothes.  She  held  it  as  a  woman  holds  her 
sucking  child ;  opening  out  her  night-gown  impatiently,  and 
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holding  it  close,  and  brooding  over  it,  and  murmuring 
foolish  little  words,  as  over  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
and  who  sucks  and  is  satisfied.  It  was  pitiful  and  strange 
to  see  her  wasted  dying  look,  keen  and  yet  vague — her 
immense  love. 

"  Preserve  me  !  "  groaned  James,  giving  way.  And  then 
she  rocked  back  and  forward,  as  if  to  make  it  sleep, 
hushing  it,  and  wasting  on  it  her  infinite  fondness.  "  Wae's 
me,  doctor ;  I  declare  she's  thinkin'  it's  that  bairn."  "  What 
bairn  ?  "  "  The  only  bairn  we  ever  had  ;  our  wee  Mysie, 
and  she's  in  the  Kingdom  forty  years  and  mair."  It  was 
plainly  true :  the  pain  in  the  breast,  telling  its  urgent  story 
to  a  bewildered,  ruined  brain,  was  misread  and  mistaken  ; 
it  suggested  to  her  the  uneasiness  of  a  breast  full  of  milk, 
and  then  the  child ;  and  so  again  once  more  they  were 
together,  and  she  had  her  ain  wee  Mysie  in  her  bosom. 

This  was  the  close.  She  sank  rapidly :  the  delirium  left 
her ;  but,  as  she  whispered,  she  was  "  clean  silly  " ;  it  was  the 
lightening  before  the  final  darkness.  After  having  for  some 
time  lain  still — her  eyes  shut,  she  said,  "James!"  He 
came  close  to  her,  and  lifting  up  her  calm,  clear,  beautiful 
eyes,  she  gave  him  a  long  look,  turned  to  me  kindly  but 
shortly,  looked  for  Rab  but  could  not  see  him,  then  turned 
to  her  husband  again,  as  if  she  would  never  leave  off 
looking,  shut  her  eyes  and  composed  herself.  She  lay  for 
some  time  breathing  quick,  and  passed  away  so  gently,  that 
when  we  thought  she  was  gone,  James,  in  his  old-fashioned 
way,  held  the  mirror  to  her  face.  After  a  long  pause,  one 
small  spot  of  dimness  was  breathed  out ;  it  vanished  away, 
and  never  returned,  leaving  the  blank  clear  darkness  with- 
out a  stain.  "  What  is  our  life  ?  it  is  even  a  vapour,  which 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 

Rab  all  this  time  had  been  full  awake  and  motionless : 
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he  came  forward  beside  us :  Ailie's  hand,  which  James  had 
held,  was  hanging  down ;  it  was  soaked  with  his  tears ;  Rab 
licked  it  all  over  carefully,  looked  at  her,  and  returned  to 
his  place  under  the  table. 

James  and  I  sat,  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  for  some 
time, — saying  nothing;  he  started  up  abruptly,  and  with 
some  noise  went  to  the  table,  and  putting  his  right  fore 
and  middle  fingers  each  into  a  shoe,  pulled  them  out,  and 
put  them  on,  breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets,  and 
muttering  in  anger,  "  I  never  did  the  like  o'  that  afore  !  " 

I  believe  he  never  did ;  nor  after  either.  "  Rab !  "  he 
said  roughly,  and  pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bed.  Rab  leapt  up,  and  settled  himself;  his  head 
and  eye  to  the  dead  face.  "  Maister  John,  ye'll  wait  for 
me,"  said  the  carrier;  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
thundering  downstairs  in  his  heavy  shoes.  I  ran  to  a 
front  window :  there  he  was,  already  round  the  house,  and 
out  at  the  gate,  fleeing  like  a  shadow. 

I  was  afraid  about  him,  and  yet  not  afraid ;  so  I  sat  down 
beside  Rab,  and  being  wearied,  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  from 
a  sudden  noise  outside.  It  was  November,  and  there  had 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Rab  was  in  statu  quo;  he 
heard  the  noise  too,  and  plainly  knew  it,  but  never  moved. 
I  looked  out;  and  there,  at  the  gate,  in  the  dim  morning — 
for  the  sun  was  not  up,  was  Jess  and  the  cart, — a  cloud  of 
steam  rising  from  the  old  mare.  I  did  not  see  James ;  he 
was  already  at  the  door,  and  came  up  the  stairs  and  met 
me.  It  was  less  than  three  hours  since  he  left,  and  he 
must  have  posted  out — who  knows  how  ? — to  Howgate,  full 
nine  miles  off;  yoked  Jess,  and  driven  her  astonished  into 
town.  He  had  an  armful  of  blankets,  and  was  streaming 
with  perspiration.  He  nodded  to  me,  spread  out  on  the 
floor  two  pairs  of  clean  old  blankets  having  at  their  corners, 
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"A.  G.,  1794,"  in  large  letters  in  red  worsted.  These 
were  the  initials  of  Alison  Graeme,  and  James  may  have 
looked  in  at  her  from  without — himself  unseen  but  not 
unthought  of — when  he  was  "  wat,  wat,  and  weary,"  and  after 
having  walked  many  a  mile  over  the  hills,  may  have  seen 
her  sitting,  while  "a'  the  lave  were  sleepin',"  and  by  the 
firelight  working  her  name  on  the  blankets,  for  her  ain 
James's  bed. 

He  motioned  Rab  down,  and  taking  his  wife  in  his 
arms,  laid  her  in  the  blankets,  and  happed  her  carefully 
and  firmly  up,  leaving  the  face  uncovered ;  and  then  lifting 
her,  he  nodded  again  sharply  to  me,  and  with  a  resolved 
but  utterly  miserable  face,  strode  along  the  passage,  and 
downstairs,  followed  by  Rab.  I  followed  with  a  light; 
but  he  didn't  need  it.  I  went  out,  holding  stupidly  the 
candle  in  my  hand  in  the  calm  frosty  air;  we  were  soon 
at  the  gate.  1  could  have  helped  him,  but  I  saw  he  was 
not  to  be  meddled  with,  and  he  was  strong,  and  did  not 
need  it.  He  laid  her  down  as  tenderly,  as  safely,  as  he 
had  lifted  her  out  ten  days  before — as  tenderly  as  when  he 
had  her  first  in  his  arms  when  she  was  only  "A.  G." — sorted 
her,  leaving  that  beautiful  sealed  face  open  to  the  heavens ; 
and  then  taking  Jess  by  the  head,  he  moved  away.  He 
did  not  notice  me,  neither  did  Rab,  who  presided  behind 
the  cart. 

I  stood  till  they  passed  through  the  long  shadow  of 
the  College,  and  turned  up  Nicolson  Street.  I  heard  the 
solitary  cart  sound  through  the  streets,  and  die  away  and 
come  again ;  and  I  returned,  thinking  of  that  company 
going  up  Libberton  Brae,  then  along  Roslin  Muir,  the 
morning  light  touching  the  Pentlands,  and  making  them 
like  on-looking  ghosts ;  then  down  the  hill  through 
Auchindinny  woods,  past  "haunted  Woodhouselee " ;  and 
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as  daybreak  came  sweeping  up  the  bleak  Lammermuirs, 
and  fell  on  his  own  door,  the  company  would  stop,  and 
James  would  take  the  key,  and  lift  Ailie  up  again,  laying 
her  on  her  own  bed,  and,  having  put  Jess  up,  would  return 
with  Rab  and  shut  the  door. 

James  buried  his  wife,  with  his  neighbours  mourning, 
Rab  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  distance.  It  was 
snow,  and  that  black  ragged  hole  would  look  strange  in 
the  midst  of  the  swelling  spotless  cushion  of  white.  James 
looked  after  everything;  then  rather  suddenly  fell  ill,  and 
took  to  bed ;  was  insensible  when  the  doctor  came,  and 
soon  died.  A  sort  of  low  fever  was  prevailing  in  the 
village,  and  his  want  of  sleep,  his  exhaustion,  and  his 
misery  made  him  apt  to  take  it.  The  grave  was  not 
difficult  to  re-open.  A  fresh  fall  of  snow  had  again  made 
all  things  white  and  smooth;  Rab  once  more  looked  on, 
and  slunk  home  to  the  stable. 

And  what  of  Rab?  I  asked  for  him  next  week  at  the 
new  carrier  who  got  the  goodwill  of  James's  business,  and 
was  now  master  of  Jess  and  her  cart.  "  How's  Rab  ?  "  He 
put  me  off,  and  said  rather  rudely,  "  What's  your  business 
wi'  the  dog  ?  "  I  was  not  to  be  so  put  off.  "  Where's  Rab.?" 
He,  getting  confused  and  red,  and  intermeddling  with  his 
hair,  said,  '"Deed,  sir,  Rab's  deid."  "Dead  !  what  did  he 
die  of?"  "Weel,  sir,"  said  he,  getting  redder,  "hedidna 
exactly  dee ;  he  was  killed.  I  had  to  brain  him  wi'  a  rack- 
pin  ;  there  was  nae  doin'  wi'  him.  He  lay  in  the  treviss  wi' 
the  mear,  and  wadna  come  oot.  I  tempit  him  wi'  kail  and 
meat,  but  he  wad  tak'  naething,  and  keepit  me  frae  feedin' 
the  beast,  and  he  was  aye  gur  gurrin',  and  grup  gruppin' 
me  by  the  legs.  I  was  laith  to  mak'  awa'  wi'  the  auld  dowg, 
his  like  wasna  atween  this  and  Thornhill, — but,  'deed,  sir,  I 
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could  do  naething  else."  I  believed  him.  Fit  end  for  Rab, 
quick  and  complete.  His  teeth  and  his  friends  gone,  why 
should  he  keep  the  peace,  and  be  civil  ? 

He  was  buried  in  the  braeface,  near  the  burn,  the 
children  of  the  village,  his  companions,  who  used  to  make 
very  free  with  him  and  sit  on  his  ample  stomach,  as  he  lay- 
half  asleep  at  the  door  in  the  sun,  watching  the  solemnity. 
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XVII.  J.  C  SHAIRP. 

(1819-1885*) 

[John  Campbell  Shairp  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Shairp  of 
Houston.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Univer- 
sity, then  at  Oxford ;  became  an  undermaster  at  Rugby  under  the 
late  Archbishop  Tait.  He  relinquished  that  in  1859  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  St.  Andrews,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Principalship  in  1868.  In  1877  he  succeeded  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  as 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  His  poetry  and  prose  are  alike  not- 
able. His  name  will  live  in  his  Highland  pastoral  Kilmahoe,  and  in  his 
essays  on  CitUure  and  Religion,  and  StTtdies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy.'} 

DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 

(From  his  volume  of  essays,  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy. ) 

EARLY  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  nth,  1882, 
Edinburgh  lost  her  best-known  and  best-loved  citizen, 
Scotland  her  son  of  finest  genius,  and  thousands,  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  one  towards  whom,  though 
they  had  never  seen  his  face,  they  felt  as  to  a  friend  Dr. 
John  Brown  had  fulfilled  the  appointed  three-score  years  and 
ten,  and  had  entered  on  his  seventy-second  year  before  the 
end  came.  He  was  descended  from  a  long  and  remarkable 
line  of  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Seceding  Church,  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  being  all  men  of 
a  stamp  rare  in  any  church.  He  was,  as  he  himself  used 
to  say,  "  a  Biggar  callant "  (boy),  his  birthplace  being  that 
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remote  village  where  his  father  had  his  first  charge,  Biggar 
lying  alone  amid  its  dusky  moors,  and  looking  towards  the 
Border  hills.  His  childhood  was  passed  within  daily  sight 
of  Culter  Fell  and  Kingledoors  ranges,  and  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  Tweed.  Though  he  went  to  Edinburgh  at 
an  early  age,  where  his  father  was  removed  to  an  important 
charge  there,  the  lonely  moorlands  and  the  meek  pastoral 
hills  hung  about  him  throughout  life  and  coloured  all  his 
thoughts.  Theirs  was  the  scenery  he  always  turned  to  with 
most  affection,  and  their  grave,  stalwart  shepherds  "  with 
their  long  swinging  stride  "  were  especially  dear  to  him. 
These  scenes  laid  in  the  first  ground-colours,  and  Edinburgh 
wove  the  threads  they  dyed  into  warp  and  woof.  His  youth, 
manhood,  and  age  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  he 
gave  the  fulness  of  his  active  powers  and  interests. 

With  most  parts  of  Scotland  he  became  familiar,  and 
entered  into  their  local  traditions  and  peculiarities  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  insight.  Rare  and  brief  visits  to 
London  and  short  Continental  tours  made  up  all  his 
experience  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  When  his  medical 
education  was  nearly  completed,  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  the  famous  surgeon,  the  late  Professor  Syme,  whose 
character  he  has  more  than  once  depicted.  From  first  to 
last  he  gave  to  that  grave,  peremptory  man,  his  revered 
teacher — who,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  never  wasted  a  drop 
of  ink  or  of  blood  " — an  amount  of  faithful  love  such  as  few 
men  receive.  Entering  life  as  a  physician,  Dr.  Brown  in 
time  obtained  a  practice,  moderate  in  range,  but  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  To  each  family  which  he  attended  he  could  not  come 
merely  as  a  medical  functionary,  feeling  their  pulses  and 
writing  out  prescriptions,  but  he  must  visit  them  as  a  friend, 
entering  into  their  joys,  their  cares,  and  their  sorrows,  and 
giving  them  the  full  sympathy  of  his  most  tender  heart.  To 
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his  patients  this  was  soothing  and  delightful,  but  to  himself 
it  involved  a  heavy  draught  on  his  sensitive  spirit.  When 
to  any  of  these  families  calamity  or  death  came,  he  took  it 
home  to  himself  as  a  domestic  affliction.  But  even  when 
most  sorely  tried  he  kept  his  troubles  to  himself,  and  gave 
the  world  his  sunshine.  As  he  left  his  house  and  walked 
along  Princes  Street,  with  nods  and  greetings,  his  presence 
was  felt  like  a  passing  sunbeam  by  old  and  young  alike. 
When  he  entered  a  room  where  a  conclave  of  grave  directors 
were  met  for  business,  each  cased  in  that  armour  of  self- 
defence  and  vigilance  which  men  on  such  occasions  will 
put  on,  at  one  remark  from  Dr.  Brown,  in  which  good 
sense,  kindliness,  and  humour  were  blended,  the  armour 
of  priggishness  fell  off — one  touch  of  nature  had  made  all 
kin,  and  they  went  about  the  work  in  hand  restored  to 
their  natural  selves.  No  house  he  visited  but  the  hum- 
blest servant  there  knew  him,  and  for  each  there  was  a 
gentle  look  or  a  kind  word  of  recognition,  touched  with 
humour.  When  some  wanderers  entered  a  retired  moor- 
land farm-house  to  see  the  Covenanting  banner  that  had 
waved  at  Bothwell  Brig,  at  first  there  were  reserve  and 
suspicion,  till  one  genial  word  from  Dr.  Brown,  followed  by 
the  discovery  that  this  was  he  who  wrote  Rab  and  his 
Friends^  set  all  right,  and  the  reserve  at  once  gave  place  to 
rejoicing  hospitality. 

An  altogether  peculiar  and  delightful  personality,  a  nature 
in  which  the  elements  were  most  kindly  mixed,  a  spirit 
finely  touched,  and  to  fine  issues — all  this  his  familiar  circle 
had  long  known,  but  the  world  did  not  know  it  until  he  had 
reached  his  forty-eighth  year.  Then  the  appearance  of  Rab 
and  his  Friends  revealed  it.  Men  and  women  everywhere 
were  thrilled  as  they  had  never  been  before — few  could  read 
it  dry-eyed  even  when  alone — hard-nerved  must  they  be 
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who  would  venture  to  read  it  aloud.  Brief  as  the  story  is 
and  simple  in  its  outline,  it  was  felt  that  Scotland  had  pro- 
duced nothing  like  it,  nothing  so  full  of  pure  pathetic 
genius,  since  the  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of  Scott.  So 
long — nearly  fifty  years — he  had  kept  silence,  observing, 
reading,  thinking,  feeling,  but  speaking  no  word  in  print. 

Like  a  still  mountain  loch,  on  a  calm  autumn  day,  that 
receives  into  its  bosom  the  surrounding  hills,  pearly  clouds 
and  blue  sky,  and  renders  all  back  more  beautiful  than  they 
are,  his  mind  had  been  taking  in  all  the  influences  of  nature, 
all  impressions  of  men  and  manners  that  he  saw,  and  now 
the  time  was  come  when  he  must  reproduce  something  of 
these,  mellowed  and  refined  by  his  own  beautifying  person- 
ality. His  writings  have  been  said  to  be  egotistic.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  egotism  in  them,  but  they  are  pervaded 
by  the  writer's  personality,  as  all  the  finest  literature  is. 
Indeed,  this  is  that  which  distinguishes  literature  from  mere 
information  and  science,  and  lends  to  it  its  chief  charm. 
Egotism  fills  a  man  with  thoughts  about  himself.  The  per- 
sonality which  is  present  in  Dr.  Brown's  works  is  full  of 
thoughts  and  sympathy  for  others ;  it  has  a  magic  touch 
which  makes  him  free  to  hearts  and  affections  most  unlike 
his  own.  He  had  beyond  other  men  that  true  insight 
which  sympathy  gives.  Keenly  discriminative  of  charac- 
ter, he  read  the  men  he  met  to  their  inmost  core,  but 
with  such  forbearance,  such  large  charity,  that  though  he 
saw  clearly  their  foibles  and  faults,  he  took  hold  of  these 
on  the  kindly  side,  saw  the  humorousness  of  them,  passed 
them  by,  if  possible  with  a  joke,  and  was  not  stirred  to 
hatred  or  satire. 

This  personality,  which  was  the  charm  alike  of  his  society 
and  of  his  books,  would  have  lain  unknown  to  all  save  a 
very  few  friends,  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  that  fine 
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literary  expression  which  enabled  him  to  diffuse  it  abroad, 
to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowliest.  No  need  to  regret  that  his  writings  are  merely 
occasional,  brief  essays  and  sketches  of  character,  and  that 
he  did  not  concentrate  his  powers  on  some  large  work. 
They  are  such  as  his  nature  prompted  and  his  circumstances 
allowed,  the  result  of  leisure  hours  snatched  from  a  busy 
life,  the  overflow  of  his  genuine  self.  They  thus  escape  the 
formality  and  sense  of  effort  that  beset  big  books,  the  work 
of  men  whose  trade  is  literature.  Indeed,  how  much  of  the 
best  literature  in  England  has  been  thrown  off  by  busy 
professional  men,  in  their  few  spare  hours  ?  As  they  stand, 
these  three  volumes,  which  now  contain  all  he  has  left  to 
the  world,  embalm  whatever  has  been  best  in  the  life  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  half  century. 

Whatever  was  most  worth  knowing  in  the  Scotland  of  his 
time  he  knew — he  had  seen  Scott,  knew  Chalmers,  was  the 
friend  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  and  received  his 
last  words;  was  familiar  with  Thackeray,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
with  Mr.  Ruskin.  Vernacular  as  his  writings  are,  full  of 
local  incident  and  colouring,  they  are  at  the  same  time  as 
broad  and  catholic  as  humanity.  Whatever  there  was  of 
beauty,  or  nobleness,  or  truth  anywhere,  he  freely  welcomed 
it.  His  strong  love  of  home  and  country  had  nothing 
exclusive  about  it,  but  only  made  him  more  open  to  under- 
stand and  to  feel  with  all  men.  He  seemed  to  have  in 
himself  the  key  to  all  the  arts.  Painting  and  music,  too, 
as  in  his  "Halle's  Recital,"  were  regions  familiar  to  him. 
His  criticisms  on  these  go  to  the  quick,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
his  own.  As  for  poetry,  in  everything  but  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse  he  was  a  poet  born.  Had  he  acquired 
this  art  in  youth,  his  exquisite  feeling  for  language,  and 
his  fine  ear  for  melody  of  words,  would  have  made  him 
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one  of  the  most  genuine  of  poets.  Some  of  his  brief 
sketches,  as  "Queen  Mary's  Child-Garden,"  or  "Minch- 
moor,"  and  many  passages  inlaid  in  his  essays,  are  small 
prose  poems. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Brown,  though  natural 
piety  kept  him  to  the  Church  and  the  politics  of  his  fathers, 
instinctively  stood  aloof  from  all  controversy,  political  or 
ecclesiastical.  These  matters  he  left  to  men  of  another 
mould.  His  was  too  fine  a  nature,  too  wide,  too  sympa- 
thetic, to  be  confined  within  any  bounds  of  politics  or  sect 
His  friends  overwent  all  such  limits,  and  included  men  of 
every  party  and  church.  But  the  race  of  divines  from 
which  h£  came  left  with  him  their  goodness  and  nothing  of 
narrowness.  It  has  been  said,  and  there  is  perhaps  some 
truth  in  the  saying,  that  Scotchmen  who  have  been  nurtured 
in  the  national  Calvinism,  when  they  afterwards  take  in 
modern  thought  and  literature,  are  apt  to  throw  overboard 
the  whole  of  their  early  teaching  and  to  be  left  without 
faith.  And  -the  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  system  is 
so  inexpansive,  that,  like  cast-iron,  it  will  break  but  it  will 
not  bend.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Brown.  The  darker 
features  of  the  ancestral  creed  no  doubt  fell  into  the  shade, 
but  the  essence  remained.  A  strong  background  of  rever- 
ence, devoutness,  and  humble  trust  in  God  and  Christ  were 
the  support  of  his  life. 

Some  years  ago  his  health  declined,  and  he  retired  in' 
great  measure  from  active  practice  and  public  life,  and  lived 
only  in  the  society  of  his  more  intimate  friends.  These 
observed  that  as  life  went  on  he  grew  more  than  ever  meek,, 
humble,  and  contrite.  During  the  last  eight  months  his 
health  seemed  to  improve,  and  he  interested  himself  much 
in  a  re-issue  of  his  works,  adding  new  touches  to  them,  to' 
within  a  month  of  his  death.  He  did  not  covet  the  prize 
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of  authorship,  but  he  highly  prized  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellow-men ;  and  the  reception  which  his  third  volume — in 
some  ways  the  most  vivid  and  characteristic — met  with, 
greatly  pleased  him.  His  last  illness— an  attack  of  pleurisy 
— was  only  of  five  days'  duration,  and  the  end  came  to  him 
as  he  would  have  wished  it  to  come,  surrounded  by  those 
he  most  loved,  with  his  powers  entire  to  the  last,  and  wait- 
ing the  change  in  peace. 

While  he  lived,  his  was  a  reconciling  spirit  wherever  he 
went,  healing  to  the  spirits  not  less  than  to  the  bodies  of 
men.  Would  that  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  rent  as  it 
is  by  discords  political  and  ecclesiastical,  might,  while  it 
laments  his  loss,  drink  in  more  of  his  gentle  and  loving 
spirit.  How  many  now  mourn  and  long  may  mourn  him, 
and  cherish  his  pure  memory  as  one  of  their  dearest  posses- 
sions. The  most  delightful  companion,  the  most  sympa- 
thetic friend,  one  of  the  sweetest  spirits  of  the  sons  of 
men — 

"  Oh  !  blessed  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  him, 

Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow  mourned." 


KEBLE   AND   NATURE'S   TEACHINGS. 

(From  Principal  Shairp's  Essay  on  "  Keble  "  in  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy.} 

THERE  are  two  sides  which  Nature  turns  towards  the 
imagination.  One  is  that  which  the  poet  can  read  figura- 
tively, in  which  he  can  see  symbols  and  analogies  of 
the  spiritual  world.  This  side  Keble  felt  and  read,  in 
the  main  I  think  truly,  though  sometimes  he  may  have 
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missed  it.  What  the  true  reading  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
discerned,  is  a  weighty  matter  not  to  be  entered  on  here. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  correspondency 
between  the  natural  object  and  the  spiritual,  between  nature 
and  the  soul,  is  there  existing  independently  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  He  did  not  make  the  correspondency;  his 
part  is  to  see  and  to  interpret  truly  what  was  there  before- 
hand, not  to  read  into  nature  his  own  views  or  moods 
waywardly  and  capriciously.  The  truest  poet  is  he  who 
reads  Nature's  hieroglyphics  most  truly  and  most  widely; 
and  the  test  of  the  true  reading  is,  that  it  is  at  once  wel- 
comed by  the  universal  imagination  of  man.  This  universal 
or  catholic  imagination  of  man  is  far  different  from  the 
universal  suffrage  of  men.  It  means  the  imagination  of 
those  in  whom  that  faculty  exists  in  the  highest  degree, 
cultivated  to  the  finest  sensibility.  The  imagination  is  the 
faculty  which  reads  truly,  the  fancy  that  •  which  reads 
capriciously  and  so  falsely.  The  former  seizes  true  and 
really  existing  analogies  between  nature  and  spirit ;  the 
latter  makes  arbitrary  and  fictitious  ones. 

In  the  school  of  imagination,  as  opposed  to  fancy,  Keble 
was  a  faithful  and  devout  student.  It  was  the  music  of  his 
pious  spirit,  to  read  aright  the  symbolical  side  which  Nature 
turns  towards  man. 

But  Nature  has  another  side,  of  which  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  Keble's  poetry.  I  mean  her  infinite  and  unhuman 
side,  which  yields  no  symbol  to  soothe  man's  yearnings. 
Outside  of  and  far  beyond  man,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
strivings  and  aspirations,  there  lies  the  vast  immensity  of 
Nature's  forces  which  pays  him  no  homage  and  yields  him 
no  sympathy.  This  aspect  of  nature  may  be  seen  even 
amid  the  tamest  landscape  if  we  look  to  the  clouds  or  the 
stars  above  us,  or  to  the  ocean  roaring  around  our  shores. 
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But  nowhere  is  it  borne  in  on  man  as  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  deserts  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  mountains, 
which  seem  so  impressive  and  unchangeable.  Their  per- 
manence so  contrast  with  man — of  few  years  and  full  of 
trouble;  they  are  so  indifferent  to  his  feelings  or  his  destiny. 
He  may  smile  or  weep,  he  may  live  or  die ;  they  care  not. 
They  are  all  the  same  in  all  their  ongoings,  happen  what 
will  to  him.  They  respond  to  the  sun-rises  and  the  sun- 
sets, but  not  to  his  sympathies.  All  the  same,  they  fulfil 
their  mighty  function,  careless  though  no  human  eye  should 
ever  look  on  them.  So  it  is  in  all  the  great  movements  of 
Nature.  Man  holds  his  festal  days,  and  Nature  frowns;  he 
goes  forth  from  the  death-chamber,  and  Nature  fronts  him 
with  sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds.  Evidently,  it  seems, 
she  marches  on,  having  a  purpose  of  her  own  inaccessible 
to  man ;  she  keeps  her  own  secret,  and  drops  no  hint  to 
him.  This  mysterious  silence,  this  inhuman  indifference, 
this  inexorable  deafness,  has  impressed  the  imagination  of 
the  greatest  poets  with  vague  yet  sublime  awe.  The  sense 
of  it  lay  heavy  on  Lucretius,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  drew 
out  their  soul's  profoundest  music. 

This  side  of  things,  whether  philosophically  or  imagina- 
tively regarded,  seems  to  justify  the  saying  that  "  The  visible 
world  still  remains  without  its  divine  interpretation."  But 
it  was  not  on  thoughts  of  this  kind  that  Keble  loved  to 
dwell.  If  they  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  has  nowhere 
expressed  them.  He  was  content  with  that  other  side  of 
nature,  of  which  I  spoke  first,  the  side  which  allows  itself 
to  be  humanised — that  is,  to  be  interpreted  by  man's  faith 
and  devout  aspiration.  This  was  the  side  which  suited  his 
religious  purpose,  and  to  this  he  limited  himself.  Within 
this  range,  few  have  ever  interpreted  nature  more  soothingly 
and  beautifully. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  that  would  strike  any  one 
on  first  opening  the  Christian  Year.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, enough  to  account  for  its  unparalleled  popularity. 
Indeed,  popularity  is  no  word  to  express  the  fact  that  this 
book  has  been  for  years  the  cherished  companion  of 
numbers  of  the  best  men  in  their  best  moods, — men,  too, 
of  the  diverse  characters  and  schools — who  have  lived  in 
our  time.  The  secret  of  this  power  is  a  compound  of  many 
influences  hard  to  state  or  explain.  It  has  not  been 
hindered  by  the  blemishes  obvious  on  the  surface  to  every 
one,  inharmonious  rhythms,  frequent  obscurity,  here  and 
there  poverty  and  conventionality  of  diction.  In  spite  of 
these  it  has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  highly  educated 
and  refined,  as  no  book  of  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  in  our 
time  has  done.  Will  it  continue  to  do  so  ?  Will  its  own 
imperfections,  and  the  changing  currents  of  men's  feelings, 
not  alienate  from  it  a  generation  rendered  fastidious  by 
poetry  of  more  artistic  perfection,  more  highly  coloured, 
more  richly  flavoured  ?  Without  speaking  too  confidently, 
it  may  be  expected  to  live  on,  if  not  in  so  wonderful  esteem, 
yet  widely  read  and  deeply  felt;  for  it  makes  its  appeal  to 
no  temporary  or  accidental  feelings,  but  mainly  to  that 
which  is  permanent  in  man.  It  can  hardly  be  that  it 
should  lose  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  English-speaking 
men,  as  long  as  Christianity  retains  it.  For  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  past,  it  will  be  long  ere  another  character  of  the 
same  rare  and  saintly  beauty  shall  again  concur  with  a 
poetic  gift  and  power  of  poetic  expression,  which,  if  not  of 
the  highest,  are  still  of  a  very  high  order.  Broader  and 
bolder  imagination,  greater  artistic  faculty,  many  poets  who 
were  his  contemporaries  possessed.  But  in  none  of  them 
did  there  burn  a  spiritual  light  so  pure  and  heavenly,  to 
transfigure  these  gifts  from  within.  It  is  because  the 
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Christian  Year  has  succeeded  m  conveying  to  the  outer 
world  some  effluence  of  that  character  which  his  intimate 
friends  loved  and  revered  in  Keble,  that,  as  I  believe,  it 
will  not  cease  to  hold  a  quite  peculiar  place  in  the  affections 
of  posterity. 
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XVIII.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
(1825-1899.) 

[The  Rev.  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison  Boycl,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Auchinleck,  Ayrshire;  educated  at  Glasgow  University;  ordained  in 
1851,  successively  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Irongray,  St.  Bernard's, 
Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrew's;  was  created  D.D.  by  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1874.  His  volumes  of  Essays  and  Reminiscences,  beginning 
with  that  entitled  "  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  etc.,  achieved 
great  popularity.  He  was  also  a  preacher  of  considerable  power.  He 
occupied  the  Moderator's  Ghair  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  in 
1890,  and  was  created  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  suddenly  in  1899.] 

THE  COUNTRY  PARSON'S  LIFE. 

(From  the  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.} 

THIS  is  Monday  morning.  It  is  a  beautiful  sunshiny 
morning  early  in  July.  I  am  sitting  on  the  steps  that  lead 
to  my  door  somewhat  tired  by  the  duty  of  yesterday,  but 
feeling  very  restful  and  thankful.  Before  me  there  is  a  little 
expanse  of  the  brightest  grass,  too  little  to  be  called  a  lawn, 
very  soft  and  mossy,  and  very  carefully  mown.  It  is 
shaded  by  three  noble  beeches,  about  two  hundred  years 
old.  The  sunshine  around  has  a  green  tinge  from  the 
reflection  of  the  leaves.  Double  hedges  thick  and  tall,  the 
inner  one  of  gleaming  beech,  shut  out  all  sight  of  a  country 
lane  that  runs  hard  by;  a  lane  into  which  this  gravelled 
sweep  of  would  be  avenue  enters,  after  winding  deftly 
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through  evergreens  rich  and  old,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
its  little  length.  On  the  side  farthest  from  the  lane,  the 
miniature  lawn  opens  into  a  garden  of  no  great  extent,  and 
beyond  the  garden  you  see  a  green  field  sloping  upwards  to 
a  wood  which  bounds  the  view.  One  half  of  the  front  of 
the  house  is  covered  to  the  roof  by  a  climbing  rose-tree. 
So  rich  now  with  cluster  roses  that  you  see  only  the  white 
soft  masses  of  fragrance.  Crimson  roses  and  fuchsias  cover 
half-way  up  the  remainder  of  the  front  wall;  and  the  sides 
of  the  flight  of  steps  are  green  with  large-leaved  ivy.  If 
ever  there  was  a  dwelling  embosomed  in  great  trees  and 
evergreens  it  is  here.  Everything  grows  beautifully,  oaks, 
horse-chestnuts,  beeches,  laurels,  yews,  hollies,  lilacs,  and 
hawthorn  trees.  Off  a  little  way  on  the  right,  graceful  in 
stem,  in  branches  in  the  pale  bark  in  the  light  green  leaves, 
I  see  my  especial  pet,  a  fair  acacia.  This  is  the  true 
country;  not  the  poor  shadow  of  it  which  you  have  near 
great  and  smoky  towns.  That  sapphire  air  is  polluted  by 
no  factory  chimney.  Smoke  is  a  beauty  here.  There  is  a 
little  of  it,  rising  thin  and  blue  from  the  cottage,  hospitable 
and  friendly  looking  from  the  rare  mansion.  The  town  is 
five  miles  distant;  there  is  not  even  a  village  near.  Green 
fields  are  all  about;  hawthorn  hedges  and  rich  hedge-rows; 
great  masses  of  wood  everywhere.  But  this  is  Scotland; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  hills  and  rocks,  of  little  streams  and 
waterfalls;  and  two  hundred  yards  off,  winding  round  that 
churchyard,  whose  white  stones  you  see  by  glimpses,  through 
old  oak  branches,  a  large  river  glides  swiftly  by.  It  is  a 
quiet  and  beautiful  scene,  and  it  pleases  me  to  think  that 
Britain  has  thousands  and  thousands  like  it. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  for  an  hour,  with  a  book  on  my 
knee;  and  upon  that  a  piece  of  paper  whereon  I  have  been 
noting  down  some  thoughts  for  the  sermon  which  I  hope  to 
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write  during  this  week,  and  to  preach  next  Sunday  in  that 
little  parish  church  of  which  you  can  see  a  corner  of  a 
gable  through  the  oaks  which  surround  the  churchyard.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  think  very  connectedly,  indeed ;  for 
two  little  feet  have  been  pattering  round  me,  two  little 
hands  pulling  at  me  occasionally,  and  a  little  voice  entreat- 
ing that  I  should  come  and  have  a  race  upon  the  green. 
Of  course  I  went;  for  like  most  men  who  are  not  very  great 
or  very  bad,  I  have  learned,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  owner 
of  the  hands  and  the  voice,  to  love  every  little  child. 
Several  times,  too,  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  up  and  make 
a  dash  at  a  very  small  weed,  which  I  discerned  just  appear- 
ing through  the  gravel ;  and  once  or  twice  my  man-servant 
came  to  consult  me  about  matters  connected  with  the 
garden  and  the  stable.  My  sermon  will  be  the  better  for 
all  these  interruptions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  good,  though  it  will  be  as  good  as  I  can  make  it; 
but  it  will  be  better  for  the  races  with  my  little  girl,  and  for 
the  thoughts  about  my  horse,  than  it  would  have  been  if  I 
had  not  been  interrupted  at  all.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  meant  it  well ;  but  it  was  far  mistaken  when  it 
thought  to  make  a  man  a  better  parish  priest  by  cutting 
him  off  from  domestic  ties,  and  quite  emancipating  him 
from  all  the  little  worries  of  domestic  life.  That  might  be 
the  way  to  get  men  who  would  preach  an  unpractical 
religion,  not  human  in  interest,  not  able  to  comfort,  direct, 
sustain  through  daily  cares,  temptations,  and  sorrows.  But 
for  preaching  which  will  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms,  which  will  not  appear  to  ignore  those  things  which 
must  of  necessity  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  an  ordinary 
mortal's  thoughts,  commend  me  to  the  preacher  who  has 
learned  by  experience  what  are  human  ties  and  what  is 
human  worry. 

17 
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It  is  a  characteristic  of  country  life  that  living  in  the 
country  you  have  so  many  cares  outside :  in  town  you  have 
nothing  to  think  of — I  mean  in  the  way  of  little  material 
matters — beyond  the  walls  of  your  dwelling.  It  is  not  your 
business  to  see  to  the  paving  of  the  street  before  your  door; 
and  if  you  live  in  a  square,  you  are  not  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  tidiness  of  the  shrubbery  in  its  centre. 
When  you  come  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  week  or  a 
month,  you  have  nothing  to  look  round  upon  and  see  that 
it  is  right.  The  space  within  the  house's  walls  is  not  a 
man's  proper  province.  Your  library  table  and  your  books 
are  all  the  domain  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  your 
orderly  spirit.  But  if  you  live  in  the  country,  in  a  house  of 
your  own,  with  even  a  few  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  you 
have  a  host  of  things  to  think  of  when  you  come  home 
from  your  week's  or  month's  absence ;  you  have  an  endless 
number  of  little  things  worrying  you,  to  take  a  turn  round 
and  see  that  they  are  all  as  they  should  be.  "  You  can  hardly 
sit  down  and  rest  for  their  tugging  at  you.  Is  the  grass 
all  trimly  mown  ?  Has  the  pruning  been  done  that  you 
ordered  ?  Has  that  rose-tree  been  trained  ?  Has  that  bit 
of  fence  been  mended  ?  Is  there  not  a  gap  left  in  the 
boxwood  edgings  ?  And  are  the  edges  of  all  walks  through 
grass  sharp  and  clearly  defined  ?  Has  that  nettly  corner 
of  a  field  been  made  tidy  ?  Has  any  one  been  stealing  the 
fruit?  Have  the  neighbouring  cows  been  in  your  clover? 
How  about  the  stable  ? — any  fractures  of  the  harness  ? — 
any  scratches  on  the  carnage  ? — anything  amiss  with  the 
horse  or  horses  ?  All  these,  and  innumerable  questions 
more,  press  on  the  man  who  looks  after  matters  for  him- 
self when  he  arrives  at  home. 

Still,  there  is  good  in  all  this.  That  which  in  a  despond- 
ing mood  you  call  a  worry,  in  a  cheerful  mood  you  think  a 
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source  of  simple,  healthful  interest  in  life.  And  there  is 
one  case  in  particular,  in  which  I  doubt  not  the  reader  of 
simple  and  natural  tastes  (and  such  may  all  my  readers  be) 
has  experienced,  if  he  be  a  country  parson,  not  too  rich  or 
great,  the  benefit  of  these  gentle  counter-irritants.  It  is 
when  you  come  home,  leaving  your  wife  and  children  for 
a  little  while  behind  you.  It  is  autumn:  you  are  having 
your  holidays;  you  have  all  gone  to  the  sea-side.  You 
have  been  away  two  or  three  weeks;  and  you  begin  to 
think  that  you  ought  to  let  your  parishioners  see  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  them.  You  resolve  to  go  home  for  ten 
days,  which  shall  include  two  Sundays,  with  their  duty. 
You  have  to  travel  thirty  miles.  So  on  a  Friday  morning 
you  bid  your  little  circle  good-bye  and  set  off  alone.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  an  extreme  assumption  that  you  are  a  man  of 
sound  sense  and  feeling,  and  not  a  selfish,  conceited  humbug: 
and,  the  case  being  so,  you  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
you  are  somewhat  saddened  by  even  that  short  parting; 
and  that  various  thoughts  obtrude  themselves,  of  possible 
accident  and  sorrow,  before  you  meet  again.  It  is  only  ten 
days,  indeed:  but  a  wise  man  is  once  recorded  to  have 
once  advised  his  fellow-men,  in  words  which  run  as  fol- 
lows:— "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  And  as  you  sail  along 
in  the  steamer,  and  sweep  along  in  the  train,  you  are 
thinking  of  the  little  things  that,  not  without  tears,  bade 
their  "governor"  farewell.  It  was  early  morning  when 
you  left;  and  as  you  proceed  on  your  solitary  journey  the 
sun  ascends  to  noon,  and  declines  towards  evening.  You 
have  read  your  newspaper;  there  is  no  one  else  in  that 
compartment  of  the  carriage;  and  hour  after  hour  you 
grow  more  and  more  dull  and  down-hearted.  At  length,  as 
the  sunset  is  gilding  the  swept  harvest  fields,  you  reach  the 
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quiet  little  railway  station  among  the  hills.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  it.  There  is  no  village;  hardly  a  dwelling  in 
sight;  there  are  rocky  hills  all  round;  great  trees;  and  a 
fine  river,  by  following  which  the  astute  engineer  led  his 
railway  to  this  seemingly  inaccessible  spot.  You  alight  on 
that  primitive  platform,  with  several  large  trees  growing  out 
of  it,  and  with  a  waterfall  at  one  end  of  it,  and  beyond  the 
little  palisade  you  see  your  trap  (let  me  not  say  carriage), 
your  man-servant,  your  horse,  perhaps  your  pair.  How 
kindly  and  pleasant  the  expression  even  of  the  horse's 
back !  How  unlike  the  bustle  of  a  railway-station  in  a 
large  town  !  The  train  goes,  the  brass  of  the  engine  red 
in  the  sunset,  and  you  are  left  in  perfect  stillness.  Your 
baggage  is  stowed,  and  you  drive  away  gently.  It  takes 
some  piloting  to  get  down  the  steep  slope  from  this  out- 
of-the-way  place.  What  a  change  from  the  thunder  of  the 
train  to  this  audible  quiet !  You  interrogate  your  servant 
first  on  the  comprehensive  question  if  all  is  right.  Relieved 
by  his  general  affirmative  answer,  you  descend  into  par- 
ticulars. "  Any  one  sick  in  the  parish  ?  "  "  How  was  the 
church  attended  on  the  Sundays  you  were  away?"  How 
is  Jenny,  who  had  the  fever;  and  John,  who  had  the 
paralytic  stroke?  How  are  the  servants?  how  is  the  horse; 
the  cow;  the  pig;  the  dog;  how  is  the  garden  progressing? 
how  about  fruit;  how  about  flowers  ?  There  was  an  awful 
thunderstorm  on  Wednesday,  the  people  thought  it  was  the 
end  of  the  world;  two  bullocks  were  killed,  and  thirteen 
sheep.  Widow  Wiggins's  son  had  deserted  from  the  army 
and  had  come  home.  The  "  harvest-home  "  at  such  a  farm 
is  to-night,  may  Thomas  go  ?  What  a  little  quiet  world  is 
the  country  parish;  what  a  microcosm  even  the  country 
parsonage!  You  are  interested  and  pleased;  you  are 
getting  over  your  stupid  feeling  of  depression.  You  are 
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interested  in  all  these  little  matters,  not  because  you  have 
grown  a  gossiping,  little-minded  man;  but  because  you 
know  it  is  fit,  and  right,  and  good  for  you  to  be  interested 
in  such  things.  You  have  five  or  six  miles  to  drive — never 
less;  the  scene  grows  always  more  homely  and  familiar 
as  you  draw  nearer  home.  And  arrived  at  last  what  a  deal 
to  look  at !  What  a  welcome  on  the  servants'  faces  :  such 
a  contrast  to  the  indifferent  looks  of  servants  in  a  town. 
You  hasten  to  your  library  table,  to  see  what  letters  await 
you;  country  folk  are  always  a  little  nervous  about  their 
letters,  as  half-expecting,  half-fearing,  half-hoping  some 
vague,  great,  undefined  event.  You  see  the  snug  fire;  the 
chamber  so  precisely  arranged,  and  so  fresh-looking;  you 
remark  it  and  value  it  fifty  times  more,  amid  country  fields 
and  trees,  than  you  would  turning  out  of  the  manifest  life 
and  civilisation  of  the  city  street.  You  are  growing  cheerful 
and  thankful  now;  but  before  it  grows  dark,  you  must  look 
round  out  of  doors,  and  that  makes  you  entirely  thankful 
and  cheerful.  Surely  the  place  has  grown  greener  and 
prettier  since  you  saw  it  last  ?  You  walk  about  the  garden 
and  the  shrubbery;  the  gravel  is  right,  the  grass  is  right, 
the  trees  are  right,  the  hedges  are  right,  everything  is  right. 
You  go  to  the  stable-yard;  you  pat  your  horse,  you  pull  his 
ears,  and  enjoy  seeing  his  snug  resting  place  for  the  night. 
You  peep  into  the  cow-house,  now  growing  very  dark;  you 
glance  into  the  abode  of  the  pig;  the  dog  has  been  capering 
about  you  all  this  while.  You  are  not  too  great  a  man  to 
take  pleasure  in  these  little  things.  And  now  when  you 
enter  your  library  again,  where  your  solitary  meal  is  spread, 
you  sit  down  in  the  mellow  lamp-light  and  feel  quite  happy. 
How  different  it  would  have  been  to  have  walked  out  of  a 
street  cab  into  a  town  house,  with  nothing  beyond  its  walls 
to  think  of! 
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GETTING   ON. 

(From  The  Commonplace  Philosopher. ) 

EVERYBODY  is  "  Going  On."  We  are  all  getting  through 
our  little  span  of  daylight.  We  are  spending  the  time  that 
is  allotted  to  us,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  year.  We  are  all  "  Going  On  "  through  life  some- 
how; not  very  cheerfully,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  careworn, 
anxious  faces  of  most  middle-aged  people  you  pass  on  the 
street.  But  some  people  are  not  merely  "  Going  On,"  they 
are  also  "  Getting  On,"  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
All  are  growing  older.  A  man  here  and  there  is  also  grow- 
ing bigger.  I  mean  bigger  in  a  moral  sense.  As  you  and 
I,  my  reader,  look  round  on  those  early  companions  who 
started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  we  can  discern  that  great 
changes  have  passed  on  many  of  them.  Some  who  started 
as  cart-horses,  of  a  very  shaggy  and  uncombed  appearance, 
have  gradually  assumed  the  aspects  of  thoroughbreds,  or  at 
least  of  "  well-bred "  animals.  Some  who  set  out  as 
horses  sixteen  hands  high,  have  shrunk  to  the  size  of  Shet- 
land ponies.  Certain  who  started  as  calves  have  not 
attained  maturity  with  advancing  years;  and  instead  of 
turning  into  consolidated  oxen,  they  have  only  grown  into 
enormous  calves.  But  without  going  into  such  matters,  I 
am  sure  you  know  that  among  your  old  companions  there 
are  those  who  are  shooting  ahead  of  the  rest,  or  who  have 
already  shot  ahead  of  them.  There  are  those  who  are 
pointed  at  as  "  Rising  Men."  They  are  decidedly  "  Getting 
On."  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  becoming  famous,  or 
that  they  are  becoming  great  men.  They  have  not  had 
much  chance  of  that.  Their  lot  has  circumscribed  their 
ambition.  Their  hearts  do  not  beat  high  for  praise,  but 
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have  known  various  perplexities  as  to  the  more  substantial 
question  of  the  earning  of  bread  and  butter.  But  they  are 
quietly  and  surely  progressing.  They  have  now  advanced  a 
great  deal  beyond  what  they  were  five  or  ten  years  since. 
Every  profession  has  its  rising  men.  The  Church,  the 
Law,  Medicine,  Commerce,  Literature,  have  their  men  who 
are  "Getting  On."  Year  by  year— "  Getting  On."  A 
great  many  men  find  their  level  rather  early  in  life,  and 
remain  for  many  years  much  the  same  in  standing.  They 
are  not  growing  richer  as  they  grow  older.  They  are  not 
coming  to  be  better  known.  They  are  not  gaining  a  greater 
place  and  estimation  in  their  walk  of  life.  Many  a  little 
shopkeeper  at  fifty-five  is  in  worldly  wealth  much  as  he  was 
at  thirty-five.  He  has  managed  to  rub  on,  sometimes  with 
a  hard  struggle;  it  has  been  just  enough  to  make  the  day 
provide  for  the  day's  wants;  and  there  has  been  no  accumu- 
lation of  money.  Many  a  domestic  servant,  after  many 
years  of  toil,  is  not  a  whit  better  off  than  when  she  was  a 
hopeful  girl.  If  she  has  been  provident  and  self-denying, 
she  might  have  a  few  pounds  in  the  "  Savings  Bank." 
Many  a  labouring  man  in  the  country  has  been  able  each 
week  to  make  the  hard-earned  shillings  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  his  children  and  their  mother,  but  he  has  laid  up 
no  store;  he  has  not  advanced;  he  lives  in  the  same  little 
cottage;  and  his  poor  sticks  of  furniture  are  all  the  worse 
for  their  wear;  and  his  carefully-kept  Sunday  suit  is  not  so 
trim  now  as  it  used  to  be,  when  he  courted  his  hard- 
featured  wife  in  her  fresh  girlhood,  and  was  esteemed  as  a 
rustic  beau.  Many  a  faithful  clergyman  at  sixty  is  a  poorer 
man  than  he  was  at  thirty,  or  in  any  case  not  richer.  It  has 
cost  many  an  anxious  thought  through  these  years  to  make 
the  ends,  meet,  and  that  hard  task  will  cost  its  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  end.  You  do  wish  to  have  an  efficient 
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clergy,  who  will  do  their  work  heartily  and  well;  agitate 
against  that  wicked  and  idiotic  notion  that  a  clergyman  is 
likely  to  do  his  work  best,  if  he  be  crushed  down  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty;  if  his  wife  be  worn  into  her  grave  by 
sorry  schemings  to  make  the  little  means  go  their  furthest; 
and  if  his  poor  little  children  have  to  run  about  without 
shoes  and  stockings.  There  are  certain  opinions  which  I 
should  not  think  of  meeting  by  argument;  but  rather  by 
the  severest  application  of  the  cat-of-nine-tails,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  opinion  of  the  old  fool  (he  was  a  Scotch  Judge) 
who  said  that  "  a  puir  church  would  be  a  pure  church." 

But  returning  from  this  digression,  let  me  repeat  that 
however  hard  it  may  be  to  explain  how  some  men  get  on, 
while  others  do  not,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fact  that  some  men  do  get  on,  while  others  do  not.  People 
"  get  on "  in  many  ways ;  as  you  will  understand  if  you 
look  back  a  few  years  and  compare  what  some  of  your 
friends  were  a  few  years  since  with  what  they  are  now. 
There  is  A,  whom  you  remember  in  his  early  days  at 
college  as  an  ungainly  cub  with  a  shock  head  of  red  hair 
and  a  tremendous  Scots  accent.  That  man  has  taken  on 
polish;  he  has  got  on;  he  has  seen  the  world;  he  is  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  There  is  B,  ten  years  since  a 
poor  curate,  now  risen  to  the  charge  of  an  important  parish. 
There  is  C  :  he  has  married  a  rich  wife ;  he  has  a  fine 
house ;  he  has  several  horses,  various  dogs,  and  many  pigs ; 
he  has  made  so  great  a  rise  in  life,  that  you  would  say  that 
sometimes  when  he  comes  downstairs  in  the  morning  he 
must  think  he  is  the  wrong  man.  There  is  D  :  some  years 
ago  he  tried  in  vain  for  a  certain  very  small  appointment; 
the  other  day  he  was  offered  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  same  profession,  and  declined  it.  There  is  E :  he 
tried  to  write  for  the  magazines.  His  early  articles  were 
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ignominiously  rejected.  The  other  day  he  got  a  thousand 
pounds  for  one  edition  of  a  few  of  the  rejected  articles. 
You  know  how  in  running  the  race  of  life,  some  one  indi- 
vidual shows  his  head  a  little  in  front,  gradually  increases 
his  lead,  and  finally  distances  all  competition. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  staff  of  newspaper  reporters 
attached  to  a  certain  London  journal.  One  of  them,  not 
apparently  cleverer  than  the  rest,  drew  bit  by  bit  ahead  till 
he  reached  the  woolsack.  And  when  he  presided  at  the 
great  assembly  whose  speeches  he  was  wont  to  report,  he 
must  unquestionably  have  felt  that  he  had  got  on.  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  that  homely  phrase  applied  to  him  by  an  old 
Scots  lady  who  knew  him  in  his  youth,  and  so  who  could 
never  speak  of  his  success  in  life  save  in  modified  terms. 
"  Our  minister,"  said  the  old  lady  to  me,  "  had  two  sons. 
One  went  to  India.  As  for  John,  he  went  to  London,  and 
he  got  on  very  well."  No  doubt  John  had  got  on,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

If  you  look  at  the  Reliques  of  Father  Front  you  will  find 
a  large  picture  containing  portraits  of  the  contributors  to  a 
well-known  London  magazine  thirty  years  ago.  There  is 
a  portrait  of  a  comparatively  unnoted  man  with  a  glass 
stuck  in  his  eye.  He  was  an  outsider  then,  and  had  given 
little  sign  of  what  he  was  to  be  to-day.  The  portrait  is  of 
Mr.  Thackeray.  You  may  have  heard  the  name  before. 
This  very  day  I  was  told  about  a  man  who  forty  years  since 
opened  a  little  shop  stocked  chiefly  with  coarse  towels.  So 
my  informant  averred.  If  so,  the  demand  in  a  certain  great 
town  for  coarse  towels  must  have  been  enormous ;  or  the 
individual  in  question  must  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
drawing  general  attention  to  his  coarse  towels ;  for  he  drew 
ahead  of  other  dealers  in  towels  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  merchant-princes  of  England.  But  without  taking 
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extreme  cases,  you  know  that  within  more  modest  limits 
there  are  people  who  are  steadily  "Getting  On."  While  one 
man  lives  for  thirty  years  in  the  same  house  and  maintains 
the  same  general  appearance,  his  next  neighbour  ascends 
the  scale  of  fashion,  gets  time  after  time  a  better  house, 
till  he  attains  a  grand  country  mansion ;  and  from  the  total 
absence  of  any  save  the  conveyance  common  to  mankind 
attains  to  the  phaeton,  brougham,  and  family  chariot.  One 
preacher  does  his  duty  steadily  and  respectably  year  after 
year,  and  no  one  thinks  anything  particular  about  him. 
Another  tears  like  a  rocket  to  the  very  highest  elevation 
of  the  preacher's  precarious  popularity.  His  church  doors 
are  mobbed,  his  fame  overspreads  the  land,  his  portrait 
is  in  the  shop  windows,  his  sermons  sell  by  scores  of 
thousands. 

Life  is  a  lottery.  No  doubt  there  is  no  real  chance  in 
life ;  but  then  there  is  no  real  chance  in  any  lottery.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  what  we  deserve  has  very  little  to 
do  with  our  "Getting  On."  And  all  human  scheming  and 
labour  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  result  in 
getting  on.  .  .  .  Chance,  then  (which  means  God's  Provi- 
dence), advances  people  in  many  ways.  You  will  find  a 
man  chance  upon  a  general  reputation  for  great  learning 
of  which  he  never  gave  the  slightest  proof.  Somehow  it 
became  the  fashion  to  speak  of  him  as  the  possessor  of 
unexplored  mines  of  information.  Then  you  know  how  a 
man  then  and  there  becomes  a  privileged  person,  you  can- 
not say  how.  A  privileged  person  means  a  man  who  is 
permitted  to  say  and  to  do  the  silliest  and  most  insolent 
things,  and  to  evince  the  most  babyish  pettedness  of  temper 
— things  for  which  anybody  else  would  be  kicked  or 
esteemed  an  idiot;  but  when  the  privileged  man  does  all 
this,  every  one  sets  himself  to  smooth  the  creature  down  if 
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he  be  petted,  and  to  applaud  his  silly  jokes  if  he  be  jocular. 
I  do  not  know  any  more  signal  instance  of  the  arbitrary 
allotment  of  things  in  this  world  than  this.  .  .  . 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  my  philosophy  of  "Getting  On." 
It  is  this  :  A  wise  man  in  this  world  will  not  set  his  heart 
on  getting  on.  He  will  do  his  best ;  and  humbly  take  with 
thankfulness  what  the  Hand  above  sends  him.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  push.  The  whole  machinery  that  tends  to 
earthly  success  is  so  capricious  and  uncertain  in  its  action 
that  no  man  can  count  upon  it,  and  no  wise  man  will.  Let 
us  trust  in  God,  my  friend,  and  do  right,  and  we  shall 
"  Get  On  "  as  much  as  He  .thinks  good  for  us. 
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ORDERED  SOUTH. 

(From  his  volume  of  Essays  entitled  Virginibus  Puerisqtie.} 

BY  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  places  to  which  we  are  sent 
when  health  deserts  us  are  often  singularly  beautiful. 
Often,  too,  they  are  places  we  have  visited  in  former  years, 
or  seen  briefly  in  passing  by,  and  kept  ever  afterwards  in 
pious  memory ;  and  we  please  ourselves  with  the  fancy  that 
we  shall  repeat  many  vivid  and  pleasurable  sensations,  and 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  our  enjoyment  in  the  same 
spirit  as  we  let  it  fall.  We  shall  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  finishing  many  pleasant  excursions,  interrupted  of  yore 
before  our  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  kept  in  rnind,  during  all  these  years,  the  recollection 
of  some  valley  into  which  we  have  just  looked  down  for  a 
moment, before  we  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  disorder  of  the 
hills;  it  may  be  that  we  have  lain  awake  at  night,  and 
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agreeably  tantalised  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  corners 
we  had  never  turned,  or  summits  we  had  all  but  climbed : 
we  shall  now  be  able,  as  we  tell  ourselves,  to  complete 
all  these  unfinished  pleasures,  and  pass  beyond  the  barriers 
that  confined  our  recollections. 

The  promise  is  so  great,  and  we  are  all  so  easily  led 
away  when  hope  and  memory  are  both  in  one  story,  that  I 
daresay  the  sick  man  is  not  very  inconsolable  when  he 
receives  sentence  of  banishment,  and  is  inclined  to  regard 
his  ill-health  as  not  the  least  fortunate  accident  of  his  life. 
Nor  is  he  immediately  undeceived.  The  stir  and  speed  of 
the  journey,  and  the  restlessness  that  goes  to  bed  with  him 
as  he  tries  to  sleep  between  two  days  of  noisy  progress, 
fever  him,  and  stimulate  his  dull  nerves  into  something  of 
their  old  quickness  and  sensibility.  And  so  he  can  enjoy 
the  faint  autumnal  splendour  of  the  landscape,  as  he  sees 
hill  and  plain,  vineyard  and  forest,  clad  in  one  wonderful 
glory  of  fairy  gold,  which  the  first  great  winds  of  winter  will 
transmute,  as  in  the  fable,  into  withered  leaves.  And  so 
too  he  can  enjoy  the  admirable  brevity  and  simplicity  of 
such  little  glimpses  of  country  and  country  ways  as  flash 
upon  him  through  the  windows  of  the  train ;  little  glimpses 
that  have  a  character  all  their  own ;  sights  seen  as  a 
travelling  swallow  might  see  them  from  the  wing,  or  Iris  as 
she  went  abroad  over  the  land  on  some  Olympian  errand. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  few  children  huzzah  and  wave 
their  hands  to  the  express  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an 
interruption  too  brief  and  isolated  to  attract  much  notice  j 
the  sheep  do  not  cease  from  browsing ;  a  girl  sits  balanced 
on  the  projecting  tiller  of  a  canal  boat,  so  precariously  that 
it  seems  as  if  a  fly  or  the  splash  of  a  leaping  fish  would  be 
enough  to  overthrow  the  dainty  equilibrium,  and  yet  all 
these  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  and  wood  and  iron  have 
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been  precipitated  roaring  past  her  very  ear,  and  there  is  not 
a  start,  not  a  tremor,  not  a  turn  of  the  averted  head,  to 
indicate  that  she  has  been  even  conscious  of  its  passage. 
Herein,  I  think,  lies  the  chief  attraction  of  railway  travel. 
The  speed  is  so  easy,  and  the  train  disturbs  so  little  the 
scenes  through  which  it  takes  us,  that  our  heart  becomes 
full  of  the  placidity  and  stillness  of  the  country;  and  while 
the  body  is  borne  forward  in  the  flying  chain  of  carriages,  the 
thoughts  alight,  as  the  humour  moves  them,  at  unfrequented 
stations;  they  make  haste  up  the  poplar  alley  that  leads 
towards  the  town ;  they  are  left  behind  with  the  signalman 
as,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  watches  the  long 
train  sweep  away  into  the  golden  distance. 

Moreover,  there  is  still  before  the  invalid  the  shock 
of  wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  will  learn  that  he 
has  passed  the  indefinable  line  that  separates  South  from 
North.  And  this  is  an  uncertain  moment ;  for  sometimes 
the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  him  early,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  slight  association,  a  colour,  a  flower,  or  a  scent; 
and  sometimes  not  until,  one  fine  morning,  he  wakes  up 
with  the  southern  sunshine  peeping  through  the  persiennes, 
and  the  southern  patois  confusedly  audible  below  the 
windows.  Whether  it  come  early  or  late,  however,  this 
pleasure  will  not  end  with  the  anticipation,  as  do  so  many 
others  of  the  same  family.  It  will  leave  him  wider  awake 
than  it  found  him,  and  give  a  new  significance  to  all  he 
may  see  for  many  days  to  come.  There  is  something  in 
the  mere  name  of  the  South  that  carries  enthusiasm  along 
with  it.  At  the  sound  of  the  word,  he  pricks  up  his  ears ; 
he  becomes  as  anxious  to  seek  out  beauties  and  to  get  by 
heart  the  permanent  lines  and  character  of  the  landscape, 
as  if  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  all  his  own — an  estate  out 
of  which  he  had  been  kept  unjustly,  and  which  he  was  now 
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to  receive  in  free  and  full  possession.  Even  those  who 
have  never  been  there  before  feel  as  if  they  had  been  ;  and 
everybody  goes  comparing,  and  seeking  for  the  familiar, 
and  finding  it  with  such  ecstasies  of  recognition,  that  one 
would  think  they  were  coming  home  after  a  weary  absence, 
instead  of  travelling  hourly  farther  abroad. 

It  is  only  after  he  is  fairly  arrived  and  settled  down  in  his 
chosen  corner,  that  the  invalid  begins  to  understand  the 
change  that  has  befallen  him.  Everything  about  him  is  as 
he  had  remembered,  or  as  he  had  anticipated.  Here,  at 
his  feet,  under  his  eyes,  are  the  olive  gardens  and  the  blue 
sea.  Nothing  can  change  the  eternal  magnificence  of  form 
of  the  naked  Alps  behind  Mentone ;  nothing,  not  even  the 
crude  curves  of  the  railway,  can  utterly  deform  the  sauvity 
of  contour  of  one  bay  after  another  along  the  whole  reach 
of  the  Riviera.  And  of  all  this,  he  has  only  a  cold  head 
knowledge  that  is  divorced  from  enjoyment.  He  recog- 
nises with  his  intelligence  that  this  thing  and  that  thing 
is  beautiful,  while  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  has  to  confess 
that  it  is  not  beautiful  for  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  spurs 
his  discouraged  spirit ;  in  vain  that  he  chooses  out  points 
of  view,  and  stands  there,  looking  with  all  his  eyes,  and 
waiting  for  some  return  of  the  pleasure  that  he  remembers 
in  other  days,  as  the  sick  folk  may  have  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  He  is  like 
an  enthusiast  leading  about  with  him  a  stolid,  indifferent 
tourist.  There  is  some  one  by  who  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  scene,  and  is  not  moved  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
occasion ;  and  that  some  one  is  himself.  The  world  is 
disenchanted  for  him.  He  seems  to  himself  to  touch  things 
with  muffled  hands,  and  to  see  them  through  a  veil.  His 
life  becomes  a  palsied  fumbling  after  notes  that  are  silent 
when  he  has  found  and  struck  them.  He  cannot  recognise 
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that  this  phlegmatic  and  unimpressionable  body  with  which 
he  now  goes  burthened,  is  the  same  that  he  knew  here- 
tofore so  quick  and  delicate  and  alive. 

He  is  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  very  softness  and 
amenity  of  the  climate,  and  to  fancy  that  in  the  rigours 
of  the  winter  at  home,  these  dead  emotions  would  revive 
and  flourish.  A  longing  for  the  brightness  and  silence  of 
fallen  snow  seizes  him  at  such  times.  He  is  homesick  for 
the  hale  rough  weather;  for  the  tracery  of  the  frost  upon 
his  window-panes  at  morning,  the  reluctant  descent  of  the 
first  flakes,  and  the  white  roofs  relieved  against  the  sombre 
sky.  And  yet  the  stuff  of  which  these  yearnings  are  made, 
is  of  the  flimsiest :  if  but  the  thermometer  fall  a  little  below 
its  ordinary  Mediterranean  level,  or  a  wind  come  down 
from  the  snow-clad  Alps  behind,  the  spirit  of  his  fancies 
changes  upon  the  instant,  and  many  a  doleful  vignette  of 
the  grim  wintry  streets  at  home  returns  to  him,  and  begins 
to  haunt  his  memory.  The  hopeless,  huddled  attitude  of 
tramps  in  doorways  ;  the  flinching  gait  of  barefoot  children 
on  the  icy  pavement ;  the  sheen  of  the  rainy  streets  towards 
afternoon ;  the  meagre  anatomy  of  the  poor  defined  by 
the  clinging  of  wet  garments;  the  high  canorous  note  of 
the  North-easter  on  days  when  the  very  houses  seem  to 
stiffen  with  cold  :  these,  and  such  as  these,  crowd  back 
upon  him,  and  mockingly  substitute  themselves  for  the 
fanciful  winter  scenes  with  which  he  had  pleased  himself  a 
while  before.  He  cannot  be  glad  enough  that  he  is  where 
he  is.  If  only  the  others  could  be  there  also  ;  if  only  those 
tramps  could  lie  down  for  a  little  in  the  sunshine,  and  those 
children  warm  their  feet,  this  once,  upon  a  kindlier  earth; 
if  only  there  were  no  cold  anywhere,  and  no  nakedness, 
and  no  hunger ;  if  only  it  were  as  well  with  all  men  as  it  is 
with  him  ! 
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For  it  is  not  altogether  ill  with  the  invalid,  after  all.  If 
it  is  only  rarely  that  anything  penetrates  vividly  into  his 
numbed  spirit,  yet,  when  anything  does,  it  brings  with  it  a 
joy  that  is  all  the  more  poignant  for  its  very  rarity.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  these  occasional  returns  of  a  glad 
activity  of  heart.  In  his  lowest  hours  he  will  be  stirred 
and  awakened  by  many  such ;  and  they  will  spring  perhaps 
from  very  trivial  sources ;  as  a  friend  once  said  to  me,  the 
"spirit  of  delight"  comes  often  on  small  wings.  For  the 
pleasure  that  we  take  in  beautiful  nature  is  essentially 
capricious.  It  comes  sometimes  when  we  least  look  for  it ; 
and  sometimes,  when  we  expect  it  most  certainly,  it  leaves  us 
to  gape  joylessly  for  days  together,  in  the  very  home-land  of 
the  beautiful.  We  may  have  passed  a  place  a  thousand 
times  and  one ;  and  on  the  thousand  and  second  it  will  be 
transfigured,  and  stand  forth  in  a  certain  splendour  of 
reality  from  the  dull  circle  of  surroundings ;  so  that  we  see 
it  "with  a  child's  first  pleasure,"  as  Wordsworth  saw  the 
daffodils  by  the  lake  side.  And  if  this  falls  out  capriciously 
with  the  healthy,  how  much  more  so  with  the  invalid. 
Some  day  he  will  find  his  first  violet,  and  be  lost  in 
pleasant  wonder,  by  what  alchemy  the  cold  earth  of  the 
clods,  and  the  vapid  air  and  rain,  can  be  transmuted  into 
colour  so  rich  and  odour  so  touchingly  sweet.  Or  perhaps 
he  may  see  a  group  of  washerwomen  relieved,  on  a  spit 
of  shingle,  against  the  blue  sea,  or  a  meeting  of  flower- 
gatherers  in  the  tempered  daylight  of  an  olive-garden ;  and 
something  significant  or  monumental  in  the  grouping, 
something  in  the  harmony  of  faint  colour  tha*t  is  always 
characteristic  of  the  dress  of  these  southern  women,  will 
come  home  to  him  unexpectedly,  and  awake  in  him  that 
satisfaction  with  which  we  tell  ourselves  that  we  are  the 
richer  by  one  more  beautiful  experience.  Or  it  may  be 
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something  even  slighter :  as  when  the  opulence  of  the 
sunshine,  which  somehow  gets  lost  and  fails  to  produce  its 
effect  on  the  large  scale,  is  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by 
the  chance  isolation — as  he  changes  the  position  of  his 
sunshade — of  a  yard  or  two  of  roadway  with  its  stones  and 
weeds.  And  then,  there  is  no  end  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  olive-yards  themselves.  Even  the  colour  is  indeterminate 
and  continually  shifting :  now  you  would  say  it  was  green, 
now  grey,  now  blue;  now  tree  stands  above  tree,  like 
"cloud  on  cloud,"  massed  into  filmy  indistinctness;  and 
now,  at  the  wind's  will,  the  whole  sea  of  foliage  is 
shaken  and  broken  up  with  little  momentary  silverings  and 
shadows.  But  every  one  sees  the  world  in  his  own  way. 
To  some  the  glad  moment  may  have  arrived  on  other 
provocations ;  and  their  recollection  may  be  most  vivid  of 
the  stately  gait  of  women  carrying  burthens  on  their  heads ; 
of  tropical  effects,  with  canes  and  naked  rock  and  sunlight ; 
of  the  relief  of  cypresses ;  of  the  troubled,  busy-looking 
groups  of  sea-pines,  that  seem  always  as  if  they  were  being 
wielded  and  swept  together  by  a  whirlwind ;  of  the  air 
coming,  laden  with  virginal  perfumes,  over  the  myrtles  and 
the  scented  underwood ;  of  the  empurpled  hills  standing 
up,  solemn  and  sharp,  out  of  the  green-gold  air  of  the  east 
at  evening. 

There  go  many  elements,  without  doubt,  to  the  making 
of  one  such  moment  of  intense  perception;  and  it  is  on 
the  happy  agreement  of  these  many  elements,  on  the 
harmonious  vibration  of  many  nerves,  that  the  whole 
delight  of  tne  moment  must  depend.  Who  can  forget  how, 
when  he  has  chanced  upon  some  attitude  of  complete 
restfulness,  after  long  uneasy  rolling  to  and  fro  on  grass  or 
heather,  the  whole  fashion  of  the  landscape  has  been 
changed  for  him,  as  though  the  sun  had  just  broken  forth, 
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or  a  great  artist  had  only  then  completed,  by  some  cunning 
touch,  the  composition  of  the  picture?  And  not  only  a 
change  of  posture — a  snatch  of  perfume,  the  sudden 
singing  of  a  bird,  the  freshness  of  some  pulse  of  air  from  an 
invisible  sea,  the  light  shadow  of  a  travelling  cloud,  the 
merest  nothing  that  sends  a  little  shiver  along  the  most 
infinitesimal  nerve  of  a  man's  body — not  one  of  the  least  of 
these  but  has  a  hand  somehow  in  the  general  effect,  and 
brings  some  refinement  of  its  own  into  the  character  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel. 

And  if  the  external  conditions  are  thus  varied  and  subtle, 
even  more  so  are  those  within  our  own  bodies.  No  man 
can  find  out  the  world,  says  Solomon,  from  beginning  to 
end,  because  the  world  is  in  his  heart ;  and  so  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  us  to  understand,  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  agreement  of  harmonious  circumstances  that 
creates  in  us  the  highest  pleasure  of  admiration,  precisely 
because  some  of  these  circumstances  are  hidden  from  us 
for  ever  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies.  After  we 
have  reckoned  up  all  that  we  can  see  or  hear  or  feel,  there 
still  remains  to  be  taken  into  account  some  sensibility  more 
delicate  than  usual  in  the  nerves  affected,  or  some  exquisite 
refinement  in  the  architecture  of  the  brain,  which  is  indeed 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  or  sight.  We  admire  splendid  views 
and  great  pictures;  and  yet  what  is  truly  admirable  is 
rather  the  mind  within  us,  that  gathers  together  these 
scattered  details  for  its  delight,  and  makes  out  of  certain 
colours,  certain  distributions  of  graduated  light  and 
darkness,  that  intelligible  whole  which  alone  we  call 
a  picture  or  a  view.  Hazlitt,  relating  in  one  of  his  essays 
how  he  went  on  foot  from  one  great  man's  house  to 
another's  in  search  of  works  of  art,  begins  suddenly  to 
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triumph  over  these  noble  and  wealthy  owners,  because 
he  was  more  capable  of  enjoying  their  costly  possessions 
than  they  were  ;  because  they  had  paid  the  money  and  he 
had  received  the  pleasure.  And  the  occasion  is  a  fair  one 
for  self-complacency.  While  the  one  man  was  working  to 
be  able  to  buy  the  picture,  the  other  was  working  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  picture.  An  inherited  aptitude  will 
have  been  diligently  improved  in  either  case ;  only  the  one 
man  has  made  for  himself  a  fortune,  and  the  other  has 
made  for  himself  a  living  spirit.  It  is  a  fair  occasion  for 
self-complacency,  I  repeat,  when  the  event  shows  a  man  to 
have  chosen  the  better  part,  and  laid  out  his  life  more 
wisely,  in  the  long  run,  than  those  who  have  credit 
for  most  wisdom.  And  yet  even  this  is  not  a  good 
unmixed  ;  and  like  all  other  possessions,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  the  possession  of  a  brain  that  has  been  thus 
improved  and  cultivated,  and  made  into  the  prime  organ  of 
a  man's  enjoyment,  brings  with  it  certain  inevitable  cares 
and  disappointments.  The  happiness  of  such  an  one 
comes  to  depend  greatly  upon  those  fine  shades  of 
sensation  that  heighten  and  harmonise  the  coarser  elements 
of  beauty.  And  thus  a  degree  of  nervous  prostration,  that 
to  other  men  would  be  hardly  disagreeable,  is  enough  to 
overthrow  for  him  the  whole  fabric  of  his  life,  to  take, 
except  at  rare  moments,  the  edge  off  his  pleasures,  and  to 
meet  him  wherever  he  goes  with  failure,  and  the  sense 
of  want,  and  disenchantment  of  the  world  and  life. 

It  is  not  in  such  numbness  of  spirit  only  that  the  life  of  the 
invalid  resembles  a  premature  old  age.  Those  excursions 
that  he  had  promised  himself  to  finish,  prove  too  long  or 
too  arduous  for  his  feeble  body;  and  the  barrier-hills  are 
as  impassable  as  ever.  Many  a  white  town  that  sits  far  out 
on  the  promontory,  many  a  comely  fold  of  wood  on  the 
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mountain  side,  beckons  and  allures  his  imagination  day 
after  day,  and  is  yet  as  inaccessible  to  his  feet  as  the  clefts 
and  gorges  of  the  clouds.  The  sense  of  distance  grows 
upon  him  wonderfully ;  and  after  some  feverish  efforts  and 
the  fretful  uneasiness  of  the  first  few  days,  he  falls 
contentedly  in  with  the  restrictions  of  his  weakness.  His 
narrow  round  becomes  pleasant  and  familiar  to  him  as  the 
cell  to  a  contented  prisoner.  Just  as  he  has  fallen  already 
out  of  the  mid  race  of  active  life,  he  now  falls  out  of  the 
little  eddy  that  circulates  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
sanatorium.  He  sees  the  country  people  come  and  go 
about  their  everyday  affairs,  the  foreigners  stream  out  in 
goodly  pleasure  parties  ;  the  stir  of  man's  activity  is  all 
about  him,  as  he  suns  himself  inertly  in  some  sheltered 
corner ;  and  he  looks  on  with  a  patriarchal  impersonality  of 
interest,  such  as  a  man  may  feel  when  he  pictures  to 
himself  the  fortunes  of  his  remote  descendants,  or  the 
robust  old  age  of  the  oak  he  has  planted  over-night. 

In  this  falling  aside,  in  this  quietude  and  desertion  of 
other  men,  there  is  no  inharmonious  prelude  to  the  last 
quietude  and  desertion  of  the  grave ;  in  this  dulness  of  the 
senses  there  is  a  gentle  preparation  for  the  final  insensibility 
of  death.  And  to  him  the  idea  of  mortality  comes  in  a  shape 
less  violent  and  harsh  than  is  its  wont,  less  as  an  abrupt 
catastrophe  than  as  a  thing  of  infinitesimal  gradation,  and  the 
last  step  on  a  long  decline  of  way.  As  we  turn  to  and  fro 
in  bed,  and  every  moment  the  movements  grow  feebler  and 
smaller  and  the  attitude  more  restful  and  easy,  until  sleep 
overtakes  us  at  a  stride  and  we  move  no  more,  so  desire 
after  desire  leaves  him  ;  day  by  day  his  strength  decreases, 
and  the  circle  of  his  activity  grows  ever  narrower ;  and  he 
feels,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  tenderly  weaned  from  the  passion 
of  life,  thus  gradually  inducted  into  the  slumber  of  death. 
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that  when  at  last  the  end  comes,  it  will  come  quietly 
and  fitly.  If  anything  is  to  reconcile  poor  spirits  to  the 
coming  of  the  last  enemy,  surely  it  should  be  such  a  mild 
approach  as  this ;  not  to  hale  us  forth  with  violence,  but  to 
persuade  us  from  a  place  we  have  no  further  pleasure 
in.  It  is  not  so  much,  indeed,  death  that  approaches  as 
life  that  withdraws  and  withers  up  from  round  about  him. 
He  has  outlived  his  own  usefulness,  and  almost  his  own 
enjoyment;  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  recovery;  if  never 
again  will  he  be  young  and  strong  and  passionate,  if  the 
actual  present  shall  be  to  him  always  like  a  thing  read  in 
a  book  or  remembered  out  of  the  far-away  past;  if,  in 
fact,  this  be  veritably  nightfall,  he  will  not  wish  greatly  for 
the  continuance  of  a  twilight  that  only  strains  and 
disappoints  the  eyes,  but  steadfastly  await  the  perfect 
darkness.  He  will  pray  for  Medea :  when  she  comes,  let 
her  either  rejuvenate  or  slay. 

And  yet  the  ties  that  still  attach  him  to  the  world  are 
many  and  kindly.  The  sight  of  children  has  a  significance 
for  him  such  as  it  may  have  for  the  aged  also,  but  not  for 
others.  If  he  has  been  used  to  feel  humanely,  and  to  look 
upon  life  somewhat  more  widely  than  from  the  narrow 
loophole  of  personal  pleasure  and  advancement,  it  is  strange 
how  small  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  will  be  changed  or 
embittered  by  this  proximity  of  death.  He  knows  that 
already,  in  English  counties,  the  sower  follows  the  ploughman 
up  the  face  of  the  field,  and  the  rooks  follow  the  sower  ;  and 
he  knows  also  that  he  may  not  live  to  go  home  again  and  see 
the  corn  spring  and  ripen,  and  'be  cut  down  at  last,  and 
brought  home  with  gl?dness.  And  yet  the  future  of  this 
harvest,  the  continuance  of  drought  or  the  coming  of  rain 
unseasonably,  touch  him  as  sensibly  as  ever.  For  he  has 
long  been  used  to  wait  with  interest  the  issue  of  events 
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in  which  his  own  concern  was  nothing ;  and  to  be  joyful  in 
a  plenty,  and  sorrowful  for  a  famine,  that  did  not  increase 
or  diminish,  by  one  half  loaf,  the  equable  sufficiency  of  his 
own  supply.  Thus  there  remain  unaltered  all  the  dis- 
interested hopes  for  mankind  and  a  better  future  which 
have  been  the  solace  and  inspiration  of  his  life.  These  he 
has  set  beyond  the  reach  of  any  fate  that  only  menaces 
himself;  and  it  makes  small  difference  whether  he  die  five 
thousand  years,  or  five  thousand  and  fifty  years,  before 
the  good  epoch  for  which  he  faithfully  labours.  He 
has  not  deceived  himself;  he  has  known  from  the  beginning 
that  he  followed  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  only  to  perish 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  others 
to  enter  joyfully  into  possession  of  the  land.  And  so,  as 
everything  grows  greyer  and  quieter  about  him,  and  slopes 
towards  extinction,  these  unfaded  visions  accompany  his 
sad  decline,  and  follow  him,  with  friendly  voices  and 
hopeful  words,  into  the  very  vestibule  of  death.  The 
desire  of  love  or  of  fame  scarcely  moved  him,  in  his  days 
of  health,  more  strongly  than  these  generous  aspirations 
move  him  now ;  and  so  life  is  carried  forward  beyond  life, 
and  a  vista  kept  open  for  the  eyes  of  hope,  even  when  his 
hands  grope  already  on  the  face  of  the  impassable. 

Lastly,  he  is  bound  tenderly  to  life  by  the  thought  of  his 
friends ;  or  shall  we  not  say  rather,  that  by  their  thought 
for  him,  by  their  unchangeable  solicitude  and  love,  he 
remains  woven  into  the  very  stuff  of  life,  beyond  the  power 
of  bodily  dissolution  to  undo  ?  In  a  thousand  ways  will  he 
survive  and  be  perpetuated.  Much  of  Etienne  de  la  Boetie 
survived  during  all  the  years  in  which  Montaigne  continued 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  pages  of  the  ever-delightful 
essays.  Much  of  what  was  truly  Goethe  was  dead  already 
when  he  revisited  places  that  knew  him  no  more,  and  found 
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no  better  consolation  than  the  promise  of  his  own  verses, 
that  soon  he  too  would  be  at  rest.  Indeed,  when  we 
think  of  what  it  is  that  we  most  seek  and  cherish,  and  find 
most  pride  and  pleasure  in  calling  ours,  it  will  sometimes 
seem  to  us  as  if  our  friends,  at  our  decease,  would  suffer 
loss  more  truly  than  ourselves.  As  a  monarch  who  should 
care  more  for  the  outlying  colonies  he  knows  on  the  map 
or  through  the  report  of  his  vicegerents,  than  for  the  trunk 
of  his  empire  under  his  eyes  at  home,  are  we  not  more 
concerned  about  the  shadowy  life  that  we  have  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  that  portion  in  their  thoughts  and 
fancies  which,  in  a  certain  far-away  sense,  belongs  to  us, 
than  about  the  real  knot  of  our  identity — that  central 
metropolis  of  self,  of  which  alone  we  are  immediately  aware 
— or  the  diligent  service  of  arteries  and  veins  and 
infinitesimal  activity  of  ganglia,  which  we  know  (as  we 
know  a  proposition  in  Euclid)  to  be  the  source  and 
substance  of  the  whole  ?  At  the  death  of  every  one  whom 
we  love,  some  fair  and  honourable  portion  of  our  existence 
falls  away,  and  we  are  dislodged  from  one  of  these  dear 
provinces;  and  they  are  not,  perhaps,  the  most  fortunate 
who  survive  a  long  series  of  such  impoverishments,  till 
their  life  and  influence  narrow  gradually  into  the  meagre 
limit  of  their  own  spirits,  and  death,  when  he  comes  at 
last,  can  destroy  them  at  one  blow. 

NOTE.' — To  this  essay  I  must  in  honesty  append  a  word  or  two  of 
qualification  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  a  slightly  greater 
age  teaches  us  a  slightly  different  wisdom  : 

A  youth  delights  in  generalities,  and  keeps  loose  from  particular 
obligations  ;  he  jogs  on  the  footpath  way,  himself  pursuing  butterflies, 
but  courteously  lending  his  applause  to  the  advance  of  the  human 
species  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  love.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  begins  to  think  more  narrowly  of  man's  action  in  the 
general,  and  perhaps  more  arrogantly  of  his  own  in  the  particular.  He 
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has  not  that  same  unspeakable  trust  in  what  he  would  have  done  had 
he  been  spared,  seeing  finally  that  that  would  have  been  little  ;  but  he 
has  a  far  higher  notion  of  the  blank  that  he  will  make  by  dying.  A 
young  man  feels  himself  one  too  many  in  the  world  ;  his  is  a  painful 
situation  :  he  has  no  calling ;  no  obvious  utility  ;  no  ties,  but  to  his 
parents,  and  these  he  is  sure  to  disregard.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  true  cause  of  suffering  in 
youth ;  but  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  prolonged  existence,  we  outgrow 
either  the  fact  or  else  the  feeling.  Either  we  become  so  callously 
accustomed  to  our  own  useless  figure  in  the  world,  or  else — and 
this,  thank  God,  in  the  majority  of  cases — we  so  collect  about  us  the 
interest  or  the  love  of  our  fellows,  so  multiply  our  effective  part  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  that  we  need  to  entertain  no  longer  the  question  of  our 
right  to  be. 

And  so  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  man  who  fancies  himself  dying,  will 
get  cold  comfort  from  the  very  youthful  view  expressed  in  this  essay, 
lie,  as  a  living  man,  has  some  to  help,  some  to  love,  some  to  correct ; 
it  may  be,  some  to  punish.  These  duties  cling,  not  upon  humanity, 
but  upon  the  man  himself.  It  is  he,  not  another,  who  is  one  woman's 
son  and  a  second  woman's  husband  and  a  third  woman's  father.  That 
life  which  began  so  small,  has  now  grown,  with  a  myriad  filaments, 
into  the  lives  of  others.  It  is  not  indispensable  ;  another  will  take  the 
place  and  shoulder  the  discharged  responsibility ;  but  the  better  the 
man  and  the  nobler  his  purposes,  the  more  will  he  be  tempted  to  regret 
the  extinction  of  his  powers  and  the  deletion  of  his  personality.  To 
have  lived  a  generation,  is  not  only  to  have  grown  at  home  in  that 
perplexing  medium,  but  to  have  assumed  innumerable  duties.  To  die 
at  such  an  age,  has,  for  all  but  the  entirely  base,  something  of  the  air 
of  a  betrayal.  A  man  does  not  only  reflect  upon  what  he  might  have 
done  in  a  future  that  is  never  to  be  his  ;  but  beholding  himself  so  early 
a  deserter  from  the  fight,  he  eats  his  heart  for  the  good  he  might  have 
done  already.  To  have  been  so  useless  and  now  to  lose  all  hope 
of  being  useful  any  more — there  it  is  that  death  and  memory  assail  him. 
And  even  if  mankind  shall  go  on,  founding  heroic  cities,  practising 
heroic  virtues,  rising  steadily  from  strength  to  strength  ;  even  if  his 
work  shall  be  fulfilled,  his  friends  consoled,  his  wife  remarried  by  a 
better  than  he  ;  how  shall  this  alter,  in  one  jot,  his  estimation  of  a 
career  which  was  his  only  business  in  this  world,  which  was  so 
fitfully  pursued,  and  which  is  now  so  ineffectively  to  end  ? 

1 8* 
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JES    TRIPLEX. 

(From  Virginibus  Puerisque.} 

THE  changes  wrought  by  death  are  in  themselves  so 
sharp  and  final,  and  so  terrible  and  melancholy  in  their 
consequences,  that  the  thing  stands  alone  in  man's 
experience,  and  has  no  parallel  upon  earth.  It  outdoes 
all  other  accidents  because  it  is  the  last  of  them. 
Sometimes  it  leaps  suddenly  upon  its  victims,  like  a  Thug ; 
sometimes  it  lays  a  regular  siege  and  creeps  upon  their 
citadel  during  a  score  of  years.  And  when  the  business  is 
done,  there  is  sore  havoc  made  in  other  people's  lives,  and 
a  pin  knocked  out  by  which  many  subsidiary  friendships 
hung  together.  There  are  empty  chairs,  solitary  walks,  and 
single  beds  at  night.  Again,  in  taking  away  our  friends, 
death  does  not  take  them  away  utterly,  but  leaves  behind 
a  mocking,  tragical,  and  soon  intolerable  residue,  which 
must  be  hurriedly  concealed.  Hence  a  whole  chapter  of 
sights  and  customs  striking  to  the  mind,  from  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  to  the  gibbets  and  dule  trees  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
The  poorest  persons  have  a  bit  of  pageant  going  towards 
the  tomb;  memorial  stones  are  set  up  over  the  least 
memorable  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  some  show  of  respect 
for  what  remains  of  our  old  loves  and  friendships,  we  must 
accompany  it  with  much  grimly  ludicrous  ceremonial,  and 
the  hired  undertaker  parades  before  the  door.  All  this, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  accompanied  by  the 
eloquence  of  poets,  has  gone  a  great  way  to  put  humanity 
in  error ;  nay,  in  many  philosophies  the  error  has  been 
embodied  and  laid  down  with  every  circumstance  of  logic ; 
although  in  real  life  the  bustle  and  swiftness,  in  leaving 
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people  little  time  to  think,  have  not  left  them  time  enough 
to  go  dangerously  wrong  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  few  things  are  spoken  of 
with  more  fearful  whisperings  than  this  prospect  of  death, 
few  have  less  influence  on  conduct  under  healthy  circum- 
stances. We  have  all  heard  of  cities  in  South  America 
built  upon  the  side  of  fiery  mountains,  and  how,  even  in 
this  tremendous  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
a  jot  more  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  mortal  conditions 
than  if  they  were  delving  gardens  in  the  greenest  corner  of 
England.  There  are  serenades  and  suppers  and  much 
gallantry  among  the  myrtles  overhead ;  and  meanwhile  the 
foundation  shudders  underfoot,  the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
growl,  and  at  any  moment  living  ruin  may  leap  sky-high 
into  the  moonlight,  and  tumble  man  and  his  merry-making 
in  the  dust.  In  the  eyes  of  very  young  people,  and  very 
dull  old  ones,  there  is  something  indescribably  reckless  and 
desperate  in  such  a  picture.  It  seems  not  credible  that 
respectable  married  people,  with  umbrellas,  should  find 
appetite  for  a  bit  of  supper  within  quite  a  long  distance  of 
a  fiery  mountain;  ordinary  life  begins  to  smell  of  high- 
handed debauch  when  it  is  carried  on  so  close  to  a 
catastrophe ;  and  even  cheese  and  salad,  it  seems,  could 
hardly  be  relished  in  such  circumstances  without  something 
like  a  defiance  of  the  Creator.  It  should  be  a  place  for 
nobody  but  hermits  dwelling  in  prayer  and  maceration,  or 
mere  born-devils  drowning  care  in  a  perpetual  carouse. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  upon  it  calmly,  the 
situation  of  these  South  American  citizens  forms  only  a 
very  pale  figure  for  the  state  of  ordinary  mankind.  This 
world  itself,  travelling  blindly  and  swiftly  in  over-crowded 
space,  among  a  million  other  worlds  travelling  blindly  and 
swiftly  in  contrary  directions,  may  very  well  come  by  a 
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knock  that  would  set  it  into  explosion  like  a  penny  squib. 
And  what,  pathologically  looked  at,  is  the  human  body 
with  all  its  organs,  but  a  mere  bagful  of  petards?  The 
least  of  these  is  as  dangerous  to  the  whole  economy  as  the 
ship's  powder-magazine  to  the  ship ;  and  with  every 
breath  we  breathe,  and  every  meal  we  eat,  we  are  putting 
one  or  more  of  them  in  peril.  If  we  clung  as  devotedly  as 
some  philosophers  pretend  we  do  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
life,  or  were  half  as  frightened  as  they  make  out  we  are,  for 
the  subversive  accident  that  ends  it  all,  the  trumpets  might 
sound  by  the  hour  and  no  one  would  follow  them  into 
battle — the  blue-peter  might  fly  at  the  truck,  but  who  would 
climb  into  a  sea-going  ship  ?  Think  (if  these  philosophers 
were  right)  with  what  a  preparation  of  spirit  we  should 
affront  the  daily  peril  of  the  dinner-table  :  a  deadlier  spot 
than  any  battle-field  in  history,  where  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  our  ancestors  have  miserably  left  their  bones  ! 
What  woman  would  ever  be  lured  into  marriage,  so  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  wildest  sea  ?  And  what  would  it 
be  to  grow  old?  For,  after  a  certain  distance,  every  step 
we  take  in  life  we  find  the  ice  growing  thinner  below  our 
feet,  and  all  around  us  and  behind  us  we  see  our 
contemporaries  going  through.  By  the  time  a  man  gets 
well  into  the  seventies,  his  continued  existence  is  a  mere 
miracle ;  and  when  he  lays  his  old  bones  in  bed  for  the 
night,  there  is  an  overwhelming  probability  that  he  will 
never  see  the  day.  Do  the  old  men  mind  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  Why,  no.  They  were  never  merrier ;  they  have 
their  grog  at  night,  and  tell  the  raciest  stories ;  they  hear  of 
the  death  of  people  about  their  own  age,  or  even  younger, 
not  as  if  it  was  a  grisly  warning,  but  with  a  simple  childlike 
pleasure  at  having  outlived  some  one  else  ;  and  when  a 
draught  might  puff  them  out  like  a  guttering  candle,  or 
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a  bit  of  a  stumble  shatter  them  like  so  much  glass,  their  old 
hearts  keep  sound  and  unaffrighted,  and  they  go  on, 
bubbling  with  laughter,  through  years  of  man's  age 
compared  to  which  the  valley  at  Balaklava  was  as  safe  and 
peaceful  as  a  village  cricket-green  on  Sunday.  It  may 
fairly  be  questioned  (if  we  look  to  the  peril  only)  whether 
it  was  a  much  more  daring  feat  for  Curtius  to  plunge  into 
the  gulf,  than  for  any  old  gentleman  of  ninety  to  doff 
his  clothes  and  clamber  into  bed. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  memorable  subject  for  consideration,  with 
what  unconcern  and  gaiety  mankind  pricks  on  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  whole  way  is  one 
wilderness  of  snares,  and  the  end  of  it,  for  those  who  fear 
the  last  pinch,  is  irrevocable  ruin.  And  yet  we  go  spinning 
through  it  all,  like  a  party  for  the  Derby.  Perhaps  the 
reader  remembers  one  of  the  humorous  devices  of  the 
deified  Caligula  :  how  he  encouraged  a  vast  concourse  of 
holiday-makers  on  to  his  bridge  over  Baiae  bay ;  and  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  turned  loose 
the  Praetorian  guards  among  the  company,  and  had  them 
tossed  into  the  sea.  This  is  no  bad  miniature  of  the 
dealings  of  nature  with  the  transitory  race  of  man.  Only, 
what  a  chequered  picnic  we  have  of  it,  even  while  it  lasts  ! 
and  into  what  great  waters,  not  to  be  crossed  by  any 
swimmer,  God's  pale  Praetorian  throws  us  over  in  the 
end! 

We  live  the  time  that  a  match  flickers ;  we  pop  the  cork 
of  a  ginger-beer  bottle,  and  the  earthquake  swallows  us  on 
the  instant.  Is  it  not  odd,  is  it  not  incongruous,  is  it  not, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  human  speech,  incredible,  that^ 
we  should  think  so  highly  of  the  ginger-beer,  and  regard  so 
little  the  devouring  earthquake  ?  The  love  of  Life  and  the 
fear  of  Death  are  two  famous  phrases  that  grow  harder  to 
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understand  the  more  we  think  about  them.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  an  immense  proportion  of  boat 
accidents  would  never  happen  if  people  held  the  sheet  in 
their  hands  instead  of  making  it  fast;  and  yet,  unless  it 
be  some  martinet  of  a  professional  mariner  or  some 
landsman  with  shattered  nerves,  every  one  of  God's 
creatures  makes  it  fast  A  strange  instance  of  man's 
unconcern  and  brazen  boldness  in  the  face  of  death  ! 

We  confound  ourselves  with  metaphysical  phrases,  which 
we  import  into  daily  talk  with  noble  inappropriateness. 
We  have  no  idea  of  what  death  is,  apart  from  its 
circumstances  and  some  of  its  consequences  to  others; 
and  although  we  have  some  experience  of  living,  there  is 
not  a  man  on  earth  who  has  flown  so  high  into  abstraction 
as  to  have  any  practical  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  word 
life.  All  literature,  from  Job  and  Omar  Khayam  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  or  Walt  Whitman,  is  but  an  attempt  to 
look  upon  the  human  state  with  such  largeness  of  view 
as  shall  enable  us  to  rise  from  the  consideration  of  living 
to  the  Definition  of  Life.  And  our  sages  give  us  about  the 
best  satisfaction  in  their  power  when  they  say  that  it  is 
a  vapour,  or  a  show,  or  made  out  of  the  same  stuff 
with  dreams.  Philosophy,  in  its  more  rigid  sense,  has 
been  at  the  same  work  for  ages ;  and  after  a  myriad  bald 
heads  have  wagged  over  the  problem,  and  piles  of  words 
have  been  heaped  one  upon  another  into  dry  and  cloudy 
volumes  without  end,  philosophy  has  the  honour  of  laying 
before  us,  with  modest  pride,  her  contribution  towards  the 
subject :  that  life  is  a  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation. 
m Truly  a  fine  result !  A  man  may  very  well  love  beef,  or 
hunting,  or  a  woman ;  but  surely,  surely,  not  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation  !  He  may  be  afraid  of  a  precipice, 
or  a  dentist,  or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club,  or  even  an 
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undertaker's  man  ;  but  not  certainly  of  abstract  death.  We 
may  trick  with  the  word  life  in  its  dozen  senses  until  we  are 
weary  of  tricking;  we  may  argue  in  terms  of  all  the 
philosophies  on  earth,  but  one  fact  remains  true  throughout 
—that  we  do  not  love  life,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  greatly 
preoccupied  about  its  conservation ;  that  we  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  love  life  at  all,  but  living.  Into  the 
views  of  the  least  careful  there  will  enter  some  degree  of 
providence ;  no  man's  eyes  are  fixed  entirely  on  the  passing 
hour;  but  although  we  have  some  anticipation  of  good 
health,  good  weather,  wine,  active  employment,  love,  and 
self-approval,  the  sum  of  these  anticipations  does  not 
amount  to  anything  like  a  general  view  of  life's  possibilities 
and  issues ;  nor  are  those  who  cherish  them  most  vividly, 
at  all  the  most  scrupulous  of  their  personal  safety.  To  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  accidents  of  our  existence,  to  enjoy 
keenly  the  mixed  texture  of  human  experience,  rather  leads 
a  man  to  disregard  precautions,  and  risk  his  neck  against  a 
straw.  For  surely  the  love  of  living  is  stronger  in  an 
Alpine  climber  roping  over  a  peril,  or  a  hunter  riding 
merrily  at  a  stiff  fence,  than  in  a  creature  who  lives  upon  a 
diet  and  walks  a  measured  distance  in  the  interest  of  his 
constitution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  vile  nonsense  talked  upon 
both  sides  of  the  matter :  tearing  divines  reducing  life  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  mere  funeral  procession,  so  short  as  to 
be  hardly  decent ;  and  melancholy  unbelievers  yearning  for 
the  tomb  as  if  it  were  a  world  too  far  away.  Both  sides 
must  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  their  performances  now  and 
again  when  they  draw  in  their  chairs  to  dinner.  Indeed,  a 
good  meal  and  a  bottle  of  wine  is  an  answer  to  most 
standard  works  upon  the  question.  When  a  man's  heart 
warms  to  his  viands,  he  forgets  a  great  deal  of  sophistry, 
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and  soars  into  a  rosy  zone  of  contemplation  Death  may 
be  knocking  at  the  door,  like  the  Commander's  statue ;  we 
have  something  else  in  hand,  thank  God,  and  let  him 
knock.  Passing  bells  are  ringing  all  the  world  over.  All 
the  world  over,  and  every  hour,  some  one  is  parting 
company  with  all  his  aches  and  ecstasies.  For  us  also  the 
trap  is  laid.  But  we  are  so  fond  of  life  that  we  have  no 
leisure  to  entertain  the  terror  of  death.  It  is  a  honeymoon 
with  us  all  through,  and  none  of  the  longest.  Small  blame 
to  us  if  we  give  our  whole  hearts  to  this  glowing  bride  of 
ours,  to  the  appetites,  to  honour,  to  the  hungry  curiosity  of 
the  mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  in  nature,  and  the 
pride  of  our  own  nimble  bodies. 

We  all  of  us  appreciate  the  sensations;  but  as  for  caring 
about  the  Permanence  of  the  Possibility,  a  man's  head  is 
generally  very  bald,  and  his  senses  very  dull,  before  he 
comes  to  that.  Whether  we  regard  life  as  a  lane  leading  to 
a  dead  wall — a  mere  bag's  end,  as  the  French  say — or 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  a  vestibule  or  gymnasium,  where 
we  wait  our  turn  and  prepare  our  faculties  for  some  more 
noble  destiny ;  whether  we  thunder  in  a  pulpit,  or  pule  in 
little  atheistic  poetry-books,  about  its  vanity  and  brevity; 
whether  we  look  justly  for  years  of  health  and  vigour,  or  are 
about  to  mount  into  a  bath-chair,  as  a  step  towards  the 
hearse ;  in  each  and  all  of  these  views  and  situations  there 
is  but  one  conclusion  possible  :  that  a  man  should  stop  his 
ears  against  paralysing  terror,  and  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  him  with  a  single  mind.  No  one  surely  could  have 
recoiled  with  more  heartache  and  terror  from  the  thought 
of  death  than  our  respected  lexicographer ;  and  yet  we 
know  how  little  it  affected  his  conduct,  how  wisely  and 
boldly  he  walked,  and  in  what  a  fresh  and  lively  vein 
he  spoke  of  life.  Already  an  old  man,  he  ventured  on  his 
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Highland  tour;  and  his  heart,  bound  with  triple  brass,  did 
not  recoil  before  twenty-seven  individual  cups  of  tea.  As 
courage  and  intelligence  are  the  two  qualities  best  worth  a 
good  man's  cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  intelligence 
to  recognise  our  precarious  estate  in  life,  and  the  first  part 
of  courage  to  be  not  at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.  A 
frank  and  somewhat  headlong  carriage,  not  looking  too 
anxiously  before,  not  dallying  in  maudlin  regret  over  the 
past,  stamps  the  man  who  is  well  armoured  for  this 
world. 

And  not  only  well  armoured  for  himself,  but  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  citizen  to  boot.  We  do  not  go  to 
cowards  for  tender  dealing ;  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as 
panic ;  the  man  who  has  least  fear  for  his  own  carcase,  has 
most  time  to  consider  others.  That  eminent  chemist  who 
took  his  walks  abroad  in  tin  shoes,  and  subsisted  wholly 
upon  tepid  milk,  had  all  his  work  cut  out  for  him  in 
considerate  dealings  with  his  own  digestion.  So  soon  as 
prudence  has  begun  to  grow  up  in  the  brain,  like  a  dismal 
fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expression  in  a  paralysis  of  generous 
acts.  The  victim  begins  to  shrink  spiritually;  he  develops 
a  fancy  for  parlours  with  a  regulated  temperature,  and  takes 
his  morality  on  the  principle  of  tin  shoes  and  tepid  milk. 
The  care  of  one  important  body  or  soul  becomes  so 
engrossing,  that  all  the  noises  of  the  outer  world  begin 
to  come  thin  and  faint  into'  the  parlour  with  the  regulated 
temperature;  and  the  tin  shoes  go  equally  forward  over 
blood  and  rain.  To  be  overwise  is  to  ossify ;  and  the 
scruple-monger  ends  by  standing  stockstill.  Now  the  man 
who  has  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  a  good  whirling 
weathercock  of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his  life  as  a  thing  to 
be  dashingly  used  and  cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very 
different  acquaintance  of  the  world,  keeps  all  his  pulses 
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going  true  and  fast,  and  gathers  impetus  as  he  runs,  until,  if 
he  be  running  towards  anything  better  than  wildfire,  he 
may  shoot  up  and  become  a  constellation  in  the  end. 
Lord  look  after  his  health,  Lord  have  a  care  of  his  soul, 
says  he ;  and  he  has  at  the  key  of  the  position,  and  swashes 
through  incongruity  and  peril  towards  his  aim.  Death  is 
on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed  batteries,  as  he  is  on 
all  sides  of  all  of  us ;  unfortunate  surprises  gird  him  round  ; 
mim-mouthed  friends  and  relations  hold  up  their  hands  in 
quite  a  little  elegiacal  synod  about  his  path  :  and  what 
cares  he  for  all  this  ?  Being  a  true  lover  of  living,  a  fellow 
with  something  pushing  and  spontaneous  in  his  inside,  he 
must,  like  any  other  soldier,  in  any  other  stirring,  deadly 
warfare,  push  on  at  his  best  pace  until  he  touch  the  goal. 
"A  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey!"  cried  Nelson  in  his 
bright,  boyish,  heroic  manner.  These  are  great  incentives ; 
not  for  any  of  these,  but  for  the  plain  satisfaction  of  living, 
of  being  about  their  business  in  some  sort  or  other,  do  the 
brave,  serviceable  men  of  every  nation  tread  down  the 
nettle  danger,  and  pass  flyingly  over  all  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  prudence.  Think  of  the  heroism  of  Johnson, 
think  of  that  superb  indifference  to  mortal  limitation  that 
set  him  upon  his  dictionary,  and  carried  him  through 
triumphantly  until  the  end !  Who,  if  he  were  wisely 
considerate  of  things  at  large,  would  ever  embark  upon  any 
work  much  more  considerable  than  a  halfpenny  post-card  ? 
Who  would  project  a  serial  novel,  after  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  had  each  fallen  in  mid  course?  Who  would  find 
heart  enough  to  begin  to  live,  if  he  dallied  with  the 
consideration  of  death  ? 

And,  after  all,  what  sorry  and  pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is ! 
To  forego  all  the  issues  of  living  in  a  parlour  with  a 
regulated  temperature — as  if  that  were  not  to  die  a  hundred 
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times  over,  and  for  ten  years  at  a  stretch !  As  if  it  were 
not  to  die  in  one's  own  lifetime,  and  without  even  the  sad 
immunities  of  death  !  As  if  it  were  not  to  die,  and  yet  be 
the  patient  spectators  of  our  own  pitiable  change!  The 
Permanent  Possibility  is  preserved,  but  the  sensations 
carefully  held  at  arm's  length,  as  if  one  kept  a  photographic 
plate  in  a  dark  chamber.  It  is  better  to  lose  health  like  a 
spendthrift  than  to  waste  it  like  a  miser.  It  is  better  to 
live  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  die  daily  in  the  sickroom. 
By  all  means  begin  your  folio ;  even  if  the  doctor  does  not 
give  you  a  year,  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month,  make 
one  brave  push  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
week.  It  is  not  only  in  finished  undertakings  that  we 
ought  to  honour  useful  labour.  A  spirit  goes  out  of  the 
man  who  means  execution,  which  outlives  the  most 
untimely  ending.  All  who  have  meant  good  work  with 
their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good  work,  although  they 
may  die  before  they  have  the  time  to  sign  it.  Every  heart 
that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful 
impulse  behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tradition 
of  mankind.  And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an  open 
pitfall,  and  in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast  projects,  and 
planning  monstrous  foundations,  flushed  with  hope,  and 
their  mouths  full  of  boastful  language,  they  should  be  at 
once  tripped  up  and  silenced :  is  there  not  something  brave 
and  spirited  in  such  a  termination  ?  and  does  not  life  go 
down  with  a  better  grace,  foaming  in  full  body  over  a 
precipice,  than  miserably  straggling  to  an  end  in  sandy 
deltas?  When  the  Greeks  made  their  fine  saying  that 
those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  I  cannot  help 
believing  they  had  this  sort  of  death  also  in  their  eye.  For 
surely,  at  whatever  age  it  overtake  the  man,  this  is  to 
die  young.  Death  has  not  been  suffered  to  take  so  much 
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as  an  illusion  from  his  heart.  In  the  hot-fit  of  life,  a-tiptoe 
on  the  highest  point  of  being,  he  passes  at  a  bound  on  to 
the  other  side.  The  noise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel  is 
scarcely  quenched,  the  trumpets  are  hardly  done  blowing, 
when,  trailing  with  him  clouds  of  glory,  this  happy-starred, 
full-blooded  spirit  shoots  into  the  spiritual  land. 
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lation.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Arthur  Galton. 

61  ESSAYS    OF    ELIA.      BY    CHARLES    LAMB.      EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

62  BALZAC'S     SHORTER     STORIES.       TRANSLATED     BY 

William  Wilson  and  the  Count  Stenbock. 

63  COMEDIES     OF    DE     MUSSET.       EDITED,    WITH    AN 

Introductory  Note,  by  S.  L.  Gwynn. 

64  CORAL    REEFS.      BY    CHARLES     DARWIN.      EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Williams. 

65  SHERIDAN'S     PLAYS.       EDITED,     WITH     AN     INTRO- 

duction,  by  Rudolf  Dircks. 
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THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY— continued. 

66  OUR  VILLAGE.     BY  MISS  MITFORD.      EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

67  MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  CLOCK,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Charles  Dickens.     With  Introduction  by  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

69  ESSAYS  AND  PAPERS  BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD.    EDITED 

by  Walter  Jerrold. 

70  VINDICATION    OF    THE    RIGHTS     OF    WOMAN.       BY 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.    Introduction  bv  Mrs.  E.  Robins  Pennell. 

71  "THE  ATHENIAN  ORACLE."     A  SELECTION.     EDITED 

by  John  Underbill,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  Walter  Besant. 

72  ESSAYS      OF      SAINTE-BEUVE.       TRANSLATED     AND 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 

73  SELECTIONS     FROM     PLATO.       FROM     THE    TRANS- 

lation  of  Sydenham  and  Taylor.    Edited  by  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

74  HEINE'S  ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES,  ETC.     TRANS- 

lated  by  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp.     With  an  Introduction  from  the  French  of 
Theophile  Gautier. 

75  SCHILLER'S     MAID     OF     ORLEANS.        TRANSLATED 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell. 

76  SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH.     EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

77  THE  NEW  SPIRIT.     BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

78  THE  BOOK  OF  MARVELLOUS   ADVENTURES.     FROM 

the  "Morte  d' Arthur."     Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.     [This,  together  with 
No.  1,  forms  the  complete  "Morte  d' Arthur."] 

79  ESSAYS  AND  APHORISMS.      BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  E.  A.  Helps. 

80  ESSAYS      OF     MONTAIGNE.       SELECTED,     WITH     A 

Prefatory  Note,  by  Percival  Chubb. 

Si  THE     LUCK    OF     BARRY     LYNDON.       BY    W.     M. 
Thackeray.    Edited  by  F.  T.  Marzials. 

82  SCHILLER'S    WILLIAM    TELL.      TRANSLATED,    WITH 
an  Introduction,  by  Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell. 
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THE    SCOTT    LIBRARY-continued. 

83  CARLYLE'S     ESSAYS     ON     GERMAN      LITERATURE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

84  PLAYS  AND  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rudolf  Dircks. 

85  THE    PROSE    OF   WORDSWORTH.       SELECTED    AND 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Professor  William  Knight. 

86  ESSAYS,    DIALOGUES,   AND    THOUGHTS    OF   COUNT 

Giacomo  Leopardi.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell. 

87  THE    INSPECTOR-GENERAL.      A    RUSSIAN    COMEDY. 

By  Nikolai  V.  Gogol.    Translated  from  the  original,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Arthur  A.  Sykes. 

88  ESSAYS  AND  APOTHEGMS  OF  FRANCIS,  LORD  BACON. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Buchan. 

89  PROSE  OF  MILTON.     SELECTED  AND  EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 

90  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.    TRANSLATED  BY 

Thomas  Taylor,  with  an  Introduction  by  Theodore  Wratislaw. 

91  PASSAGES    FROM    FROISSART.       WITH    AN    INTRO- 

duction  by  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

92  THE  PROSE  AND  TABLE  TALK  OF  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Will  H.  Dircks. 

93  HEINE  IN  ART  AND  LETTERS.   TRANSLATED  BY 

Elizabeth  A.  Sharp. 

94  SELECTED    ESSAYS    OF    DE    QUINCEY.       WITH     AN 

Introduction  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 

95  VASARI'S  LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS.     SELECTED 

and  Prefaced  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

96  LAOCOON,     AND     OTHER    -PROSE     WRITINGS      OF 

LESSING.    A  new  Translation  by  W.  B.  Ronnfeldt. 

97  PELLEAS  AND   MELISANDA,  AND   THE   SIGHTLESS. 

Two  Plays  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Translated  from  the  French  by 
Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 

98  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER  OF  WALTON  AND  COTTON. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  Hill  Dick. 
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THE    SCOTT    LIBRARY— continued. 

99  LESSING'S    NATHAN  THE  WISE.      TRANSLATED    BY 
Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell. 

100  THE   POETRY  OF  THE  CELTIC  RACES,  AND  OTHER 

Essays  of  Ernest  Renan.    Translated  by  W.  G.  Hutchison. 

101  CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  AND  MAXIMS  OFGOETHE. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Ronnfeldt. 

102  ESSAYS     OF    SCHOPENHAUER.         TRANSLATED     BY 

Mrs.  Rudolf  Dircks.     With  an  Introduction. 

103  RENAN'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS.       TRANSLATED,  WITH  AN 

Introduction,  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 

104  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE.    EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Arthur  Symons. 

105  THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    SUCCESS     IN    LITERATURE. 

By  George  Henry  Lewes.    Edited  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson. 

106  THE  LIVES  OF  DR. JOHN  DONNE,  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON, 

Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  .and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson. 
By  Izaac  Walton.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  Hill  Dick. 

107  POLITICAL      ECONOMY:       EXPOSITIONS      OF      ITS 

Fundamental    Doctrines.    Selected,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  B. 
Robeitson,  M.A. 

1 08  RENAN'S    ANTICHRIST.       TRANSLATED,    WITH    AN 

Introduction,  by  W.  G.  Hutchison. 

109  ORATIONS    OF   CICERO.      SELECTED    AND    EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Fred.  W.  Norris. 
no  REFLECTIONS    ON   THE    REVOLUTION   IN  FRANCE. 

By  Edmund  Burke.     With  an  Introduction  by  George  Sampson, 
in  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY.     SERIES  I. 

Translated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A.,  Late 

Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

112  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY.     SERIES  II. 

Translated  by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A. 

113  SELECTED  THOUGHTS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.     TRANS- 

lated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gertrude  Burford  Rawlinus. 

114  SCOTS  ESSAYISTS:  FROM  STIRLING  TO  STEVENSON. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Oliphant  Smeaton. 

115  ON    LIBERTY.     BY  JOHN   STUART   MILL.     WITH   AN 

Introduction  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

116  THE  DISCOURSE  ON  METHOD  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

Meditations  of   Rene"  Descartes.     Translated,  with  Introduction,   by 
Gertrude  B.  Rawlings. 

117  KALIDASA'S   SAKUNTALA,   ETC.     EDITED,  WITH   AN 

Introduction,  by  T.  Holme. 

1 18  NEWMAN'S  UNIVERSITY  SKETCHES.     EDITED,  WITH 

Introduction,  by  George  Sampson. 

119  NEWMAN'S    SELECT    ESSAYS.      EDITED,   WITH    AN 

Introduction,  by  George  Sampson. 

120  RENAN'S  MARCUS  AURELIUS.     TRANSLATED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 

121  FKOUDE'S   NEMKSIS  OF  FAITH.     WITH  AN   INTRO- 

duction  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 
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MANUALS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
EDUCATED  WOMEN. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  manuals  will  be  to  give  to  girls,  more 
particularly  to  those  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  who  from 
inclination  or  necessity  are  looking  forward  to  earning  their  own 
living,  some  assistance  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  for  it  when  chosen. 

Foolscap  8vo,  Stiff  Paper  Cover,  Price  is.;  or  in  Limp  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

I.— SECONDARY  TEACHING. 

This  manual  contains  particulars  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
secondary  teacher,  with  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  universities  where 
training  may  be  had,  the  cost  of  training,  and  the  prospect  of  em- 
ployment when  trained. 

II.— ELEMENTARY  TEACHING. 

This  manual  sums  up  clearly  the  chief  facts  which  need  to  be  known 
respecting  the  work  to  be  done  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  women  may  take  a  share  in  such  work. 

III.—SICK    NURSING. 

This  manual  contains  useful  information  with  regard  to  every  branch 
of  Nursing — Hospital,  District,  Private,  and  Mental  Nursing,  and 
Nursing  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  with 
particulars  of  the  best  method  of  training,  the  usual  salaries  given,  and 
the  prospect  of  employment,  with  some  account  of  the  general  ad- 
vantages and  drawbacks  of  the  work. 

IV.— MEDICINE. 

This  manual  gives  particulars  of  all  the  medical  qualifications  recog- 
nised by  the  General  Medical  Council  which  are  open  to  women,  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  can  be  obtained,  with  full  details  of  the 
different  universities  and  colleges  at  which  women  can  pursue  their 
medical  studies. 
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IBSEN'S   PROSE   DRAMAS. 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

Complete  in  Five  Vols.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  35.  6d.  each. 
Set  of  Five  Vols.,  in  Case,  175.  6d. ;  in  Half  Morocco,  in  Case,  325.  6d. 

VOL.  I.— "A  DOLL'S  HOUSE,"  "THE  LEAGUE  OF 
YOUTH,"  and  "THE  PILLARS  OF  SOCIETY." 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

VOL.  II.— "GHOSTS,"  "AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,"  and  "THE  WILD  DUCK."  With  an 
Introductory  Note. 

VOL.  III.— "LADY  INGER  OF  OSTRAT,"  "THE 
VIKINGS  AT  HELGELAND,"  "THE  PRE- 
TENDERS." With  an  Introductory  Note  and 
Portrait  of  Ibsen. 

VOL.  IV.—"  EMPEROR  AND  GALILEAN."  With  an 
Introductory  Note  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

VOL.  V.— "ROSMERSHOLM,"  "THE  LADY  FROM 
THE  SEA,"  "HEDDA  GABLER."  Translated  by 
WILLIAM  ARCHER.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 


AN    INTERESTING    AND    INSTRUCTIVE   GIFT    BOOK    FOR    EVERY    ONE 
MUSICALLY   INCLINED. 

In  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Richly  Gilt.    Price  3/6. 

MUSICIANS'  WIT,  HUMOUR,  AND 
ANECDOTE. 

Being  On  Dits  of  Composers,  Singers,  and  Instrumentalists 
of  all  Times, 

BY  FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST, 

Author  of  "The  Great  Tone  Poets."  "Verdi:   Man  and  Musician"; 
Editor  of  "  The  Master  Musicians  Series,"  etc.,  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Quaint  Drawings  by  J.  P.  DONNE. 
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Makers  of  British  Art. 


A    NEW   SERIES    OF  MONOGRAPHS    OF 
BRITISH    ARTISTS. 


Each  volume  illustrated  with  Twenty  Full-page  Reproductions 
and  a  Photogravure  Portrait. 

Square  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Deckled  Edges,  -$s.  6d.  net. 


VOLUMES    READY. 

LANDSEERt  SIR  EDWIN.     By  the  EDITOR. 

"  This  little  volume  may  rank  as  the  most  complete  account  of 
Landseer  that  the  world  is  likely  to  possess." — Times. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA.    By  ELSA  D'ESTERRE-KEELING. 

"To  the  series  entitled  'The  Makers  of  British  Art'  Miss  Elsa 
d'Esterre-Keeling  contributes  an  admirable  little  volume  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Miss  Reeling's  style  is  sprightly  and  epigrammatic, 
and  her  judgments  are  well  considered." — Daily  Telegraph. 

TURNER,  J.   M.  W.      By  ROBERT  CHIGNELL,  Author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Vicat  Cole,  R. A." 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE.     By  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  M.P. 

' '  Likely  to  remain  the  best  account  of  the  painter's  life. " — Athenaiun. 
"WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID.     By  Professor  BAYNE. 
CONSTABLE,  JOHN.     By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  WINDSOR. 
RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRY.     By  EDWARD  PINNINGTON. 
GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS.     By  A.  E.  FLETCHER. 
HOGARTH,  WILLIAM.     By  Prof.  G.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 

IN    PREPARATION. 

MILLAIS— LEIGHTON-HENRY  MOORE— MORLAND. 
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Crown  8vo,  about  350  pp.  each,  Cloth  Cover,  2/6  per  Vol.; 
Half-Polished  Morocco,  Gilt  Top,  53. 

Count  Tolstoy's  Works. 

The  following  Volumes  are  already  issued — 


WHAT  TO  DO? 

WAR   AND   PEACE.      (4  vols.) 

THE  LONG  EXILE,   ETC. 

SEVASTOPOL. 

THE  KREUTZER  SONATA,  AND 

FAMILY  HAPPINESS. 
THE     KINGDOM     OF     GOD     IS 

WITHIN  YOU. 
WORK   WHILE   YE    HAVE    THE 

LIGHT. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN   BRIEF. 
Uniform  with  the  above — 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  RUSSIA.     By  Dr.  GEORG  BRANDES. 

Post  410,  Cloth,  Price  is. 

PATRIOTISM  AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

To  which  is  appended  a  Reply  to  Criticisms  of  the  Work. 

By  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

i/-  Booklets  by  Count  Tolstoy. 

Bound  in  White  Grained  Boards,  with  Gilt  Lettering. 


A   RUSSIAN  PROPRIETOR. 

THE  COSSACKS. 

IVAN     ILYITCH,     AND     OTHER 

STORIES. 
MY  RELIGION. 
LIFE. 

MY  CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD,     BOYHOOD, 

YOUTH. 

THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF  WAR. 
ANNA  KARENINA.      3/6. 


WHERE   LOVE   IS,  THERE   GOD 

IS  ALSO. 

THE  TWO   PILGRIMS. 
WHAT  MEN   LIVE  BY. 


THE  GODSON. 

IF    YOU    NEGLECT    THE    FIRE, 

YOU  DON'T  PUT  IT  OUT. 
WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  A  MAN  ? 


2/-  Booklets  by  Count  Tolstoy. 

NEW   EDITIONS,   REVISED. 

Small  I2mo,  Cloth,  with  Embossed  Design  on  Cover,  each  containing 

Two  Stories  by  Count  Tolstoy,  and  Two  Drawings  by 

H.  R.  Millar.     In  Box,  Price  2s.  each. 


Volume  I.  contains — 
WHERE    LOVE  IS,  THERE  GOD 

IS  ALSO. 
THE  GODSON. 

Volume  II.  contains — 

WHAT  MEN   LIVE   BY. 
W4AT     SHALL     IT     PROFIT     A 
MAN? 


Volume  III.  contains — 

THE  TWO   PILGRIMS. 

IF  YOU  NEGLECT  THE  FIRE, 
YOU  DON'T  PUT  IT  OUT. 
Volume  IV.  contains — 

MASTER   AND  MAN. 

Volume  V.  contains — 

TOLSTOY'S   PARABLES. 
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Crown  Svo,   Cloth,  35.  6d.  each;  some  vols.>  bs. 

The 

Contemporary  Science  Series, 

EDITED  BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Illustrated  Vols.  between  300  and  400  pp.  each. 

EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.     By  Professors  GEDDES  and  THOMSON.     6s. 
ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE.     By  G.  W.  DE  TUNZELMANN. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYANS.     By  Dr.  TAYLOR. 
PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  EXPRESSION.     By  P.  MANTEGAZZA. 
EVOLUTION  AND  DISEASE.     By  J.  B.  SUTTON. 
THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.     By  G.  L.  GOMME. 
THE  CRIMINAL.     By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.     New  Edition.     6s. 
SANITY  AND  INSANITY.     By  Dr.  C.  MERCIER. 
HYPNOTISM.     By  Dr.  ALBERT  MOLL  (Berlin). 
MANUAL  TRAINING.     By  Dr.  WOODWARD  (St.  Louis). 
SCIENCE  OF  FAIRY  TALES.     By  E.  S.  HARTLAND. 
PRIMITIVE  FOLK.     By  ELIE  RECLUS. 
EVOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE.     By  CH.  LETOURNEAU. 
BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS.     By  Dr.  WOODHEAD. 
EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY.     ByJ.  M.  GUYAU. 
THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS.     By  Prof.  LOMBROSO. 
PROPERTY:  ITS  ORIGIN.     By  CH.  LETOURNEAU. 
VOLCANOES  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  Prof.  HULL. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.     By  Dr.  J.  F.  SYKES. 
MODERN  METEOROLOGY.     By  FRANK  WALDO,  Ph.D. 
THE  GERM-PLASM.     By  Professor  WEISMANN.     6s. 
THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  ANIMALS.     By  F.  HOUSSAY. 
MAN  AND  WOMAN.     By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.     6s. 
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CONTEMPORARY   SCIENCE    SERIES 

MODERN  CAPITALISM.     By  JOHN  A.  HOBSON,  M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE.    By  F.  PODMORE,  M.A. 
COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.   By  Prof.  C.  L.  MORGAN,  F.R.S.    6s. 
THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTION.     By  O.  T.  MASON. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRAIN.     By  H.  H.  DONALDSON. 
EVOLUTION  IN  ART.     By  Prof.  A.  C.  H  ADDON,  F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS.     By  E.  PARISH.     6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS.     By  Prof.  RIBOT.     6s. 
THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  Dr.  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.     6s. 

SLEEP :  ITS  PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  MARIE  DE  MANACEINE. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DIGESTION.      By  A.  LOCKHART 
GILLESPIE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  ED.,  F.R.S.  ED.    6s. 

DEGENERACY:     ITS    CAUSES,    SIGNS,    AND    RESULTS.       By    Prof. 
EUGENE  S.  TALBOT,  M.D.,  Chicago.     6s. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    FAUNA.      By    R.    F. 
SCHARFF,  B.Sc.,  PH.D.,  F.Z.S.     6s. 

THE  RACES  OF  MAN:  A  SKETCH  OF  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY.    By  J.  DENIKER.     6s. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.     By  Prof.  STARBUCK.     6s. 
THE  CHILD.  By  ALEXANDER  FRANCIS  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  6s. 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACE.     By  Prof.  SERGI.     6s. 
THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION.    By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jun.,  Ph.D.    6s. 
HISTORY    OF    GEOLOGY    AND    PALEONTOLOGY.      By  Prof. 
KARL  ALFRED  VON  ZITTEL,  Munich.     6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  CITIZENS  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE  EDUCA- 
TION.    By  R.  E.  HUGHES,  M.A.     6s. 

MORALS  f   A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL   BASES  OF 
ETHICS.     By  Prof.  G.  L.  DUPRAT. 

EARTHQUAKES,   A  STUDY  OF   RECENT.     By   Prof.    CHARLES 
DAVISON,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.     6s. 
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SPECIAL  EDITION  OF  THE 

CANTERBURY    POETS. 

Square  8v0,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top  Elegant,  Price  2s. 
Each  Volume  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    With  Portrait  of  John  Keble. 

LONGFELLOW.     With  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

SH  KLLEY.    With  Portrait  of  Shelley. 

WORDSWORTH.     With  Portrait  of  Wordsworth. 

WHITTIER.     With  Portrait  of  Whittier. 

BURNS.    Songs  \With  Portrait  of  Burns,  and  View  of  "Tho 

BURNS.    Poems  /  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon." 

KEATS.    With  Portrait  of  Keats. 

EMERSON.    With  Portrait  of  Emerson. 

SONNETS  OF  THIS  CENTURY.    Portrait  of  P.  B.  Marston. 

WHITMAN.     With  Portrait  of  Whitman. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  VIOLINIST.    Portrait  of  Eric  Mackay. 

SCOTT.    Lady  of  the  Lake, }  With  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

etc.  h        and    View    of    "  The  Silver 

SCOTT.    Marmion,  etc.  Strand,  Loch  Katrine." 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  POETS.     With  an  Engraving  of  "  The 

Orphans,"  by  Gainsborough. 

SONNETS  OF  EUROPE.    With  Portrait  of  J.  A.  Symonds. 
SYDNEY  DOBELL.    With  Portrait  of  Sydney  Dobell. 
HERRICK.    With  Portrait  of  Herrick. 
BALLADS  AND  RONDEAUS.    Portrait  of  W.  E.  Henley. 
IRISH  MINSTRELSY.    With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Davis. 
PARADISE  LOST.    With  Portrait  of  Milton. 
FAIRY  MUSIC.    Engraving  from  Draw  ng  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
GOLDEN  TREASURY.    With  Engraving  of  Virgin  Mother. 
AMERICAN  SONNETS.    With  Portrait  of  J.  R.  Lowell. 
IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    With  Engraving,  "Ecce  Homo." 
PAINTER  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  Walter  Crane. 
WOMEN  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
POKMS  OF  HON.  RODEN  NOEL.   Portrait  of  Hon.  R.  Noel. 
AMERICAN  HUMOROUS  VERSE.     Portrait  of  Mark  Twain. 
SONGS  OF  FREEDOM.     With  Portrait  of  William  Morris. 
SCOTTISH  MINOR  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  R.  Tannahill. 
CONTEMPORARY  SCOTTISH   VERSE.     With  Portrait  of 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

PARADISE  REGAINED.    With  Portrait  of  Miltoa 
CAVALIER  POETS.     With  Portrait  of  Suckling. 
HUMOROUS  POEMS.    With  Portrait  of  Hood. 
HKRBERT.    With  Portrait  of  Herbert. 
POE.    With  Portrait  of  Poe. 

O  w  E  N  M  ER  E  DITH.    With  Portrait  of  late  Lord  Lytton. 
LOVE  LYRICS.     With  Portrait  of  Raleigh. 
GERMAN  BALLADS.     With  Portrait  of  Schiller. 
CA  M  PBELL.     With  Portrait  of  Campbell. 
CANADIAN  POEMS.    With  View  of  Mount  Stephen. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY.     With  Portrait  of  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Al  LAN  RAMSAY.    With  Portrait  of  Ramsay. 
SPENSEtt.    With  Portrait  of  Spenser. 
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CHATTERTON.    With  Engraving,  "  The  Death  of  Chatberton." 

COW  PER.    With  Portrait  of  Cowper. 

CHAUCER.     With  Portrait  of  Chaucer. 

COLERIDGE.    With  Portrait  of  Coleridge. 

POPE.     With  Portrait  of  Pope. 

BYRON.    Miscellaneous  \  wu h  prt_*rnUo  nt  Rvmn 

BYRON.     Don  Juan        j  With  Portraits  of  Byron. 

JACOBITE  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Prince  Charlie. 

BORDER  BALLADS.    With  View  of  Neidpath  Castle. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLADS.    With  Portrait  of  A.  L.  Gordon. 

HOGG.     With  Portrait  of  Hogg. 

GOLDSMITH.    With  Portrait  of  Goldsmith. 

MOORE.     With  Portrait  of  Moore. 

DORA  GREENWELL.    With  Portrait  of  Dora  GreenwelL 

BL A  K  E.     W  ith  Portrait  of  Blake. 

POEMS  OF  NATURE.    With  Portrait  of  Andrew  Lan«. 

PR  A  ED.     With  Portrait. 

SOUTHEY.    With  Portrait. 

HUGO.     With  Portrait. 

GOETHE.     With  Portrait. 

BERANGER.     With  Portrait. 

HEINE.    With  Portrait. 

SEA  MUSIC.    With  View  of  Corbiere  Rocks,  Jersey. 

SONG-TIDE.    With  Portrait  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

LADY  OF  LYONS.    With  Portrait  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  Songs  and  Sonnets.    With  Portrait 

BEN  JONSON.     With  Portrait 

HORACE.     With  Portrait 

CRAB  BE.    With  Portrait. 

CRADLE  SONGS.   With  Engraying  from  Drawing  by  T.  E.  Macklin. 

BALLADS  OF  SPORT.  Do.  do. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    With  Portrait 

AUSTIN'S  DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR.    With  Portrait 

CLOUmi'S  BOTHIE,  and  other  Poems.     With  View. 

BROWNING'S  Pippa  Passes,  etc.  1 

BROWNING'S  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  etc.  V With  Portrait 

BROWNING'S  Dramatic  Lyrics. 

MA  CRAY'S  LOVER'S  MISSAL.    With  Portrait 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POEMS.    With  Portrait 

LYRA  NICOTIANA..     With  Portrait. 

AURORA  LEIGH.    With  Portrait  of  E.  B.  Browning. 

NAVAL  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson. 

TENNYSON  :  In  Memoriam,  Maud,  etc.     With  Portrait. 

TENNYSON :   English  Idyls,  The  Princess,  etc.     With  View  of 

Farringford  House. 

WAR  RONOS.    With  Portrait  of  Lord  Roberta 
JAMES  THOMSON.     With  Portrait. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH.     With  Portrait 
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Music  Story  Series. 

A  SERIES  OF  LITERARY-MUSICAL  MONOGRAPHS. 

Edited  by  FREDERICK  J.   CROWEST, 

Author  of  "The  Great  Tone  Poets." 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure  and  Collotype  Portraits,  Half-tone  and  Line 
Pictures,  Facsimiles,  etc. 

Square  Crown  8vo,   Cloth^  js.  6d.  net. 


VOLUMES   NOW   READY. 

THE  STORY  OF  ORATORIO,  By  ANNIE  W.  PATTER- 
SON, B.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTATION.  By  C.  F.  ABDY  WILLIAMS, 
M.A.,  Mus.  Bac. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORGAN.  By  C.  F.  ABDY 
WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Bach"  and  "Handel"  ("Master 
Musicians'  Series"). 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC.  By  N.  KILBURN, 
Mus.  BAG.  (Cantab.),  Conductor  of  the  Middlesbrough,  Sunderland, 
and  Bishop  Auckland  Musical  Societies. 

THE   STORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN.     By  PAUL  STOEVING, 

Professor  of  the  Violin,  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HARP.  By  WILLIAM  H.  GRATTAN 
FLOOD,  Author  of  "  History  of  Irish  Music." 

NEXT  VOLUME. 

THE  STORY  OF  ORGAN  MUSIC.  By  C.  F,,  ABDY 
WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac. 

IN     PREPARATION. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE.  By  ALGERNON  S. 
ROSE,  Author  of  "Talks  with  Bandsmen." 

THE  STORY  OF  HARMONY.  By  EUSTACE  J.  BREAK- 
SPEARE,  Author  of  "  Mozart,"  "Musical  ^Esthetics,"  etc. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA.  By  STEWART 
MACPHERSON,  Fellow  and  Professor,  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

THE  STORY  OF  BIBLE  MUSIC.  By  ELEONORE 
D'ESTERRE-KEELING,  Author  of  "The  Musicians'  Birthday 
Book." 

THE  STORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC.    By  THE  EDITOR. 
ETC.,   ETC.,  ETC. 
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